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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


MEANING, SCOPE, AIMS AND SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION 


INTRODUCTION 


1. Meaning and Scope of Education 


"Vidyanam-narasyaripamadhikam 
prachchannaguptam-dhanam 
vidyabhégakari yas'assukhari 
vidyagurinam Guruh 
vidyabhandhujano vides-agamané 
vidyaparadevata 
vidyarajasu-pujita natudhanam . 


vidyavihinah pag—-uh"? 


“There is nothing greater than learning. Learning is the “wiadl. 
wealth of call riches. For none can steal it. It is indeed most 
marvellous and most inaigpendanle: It is but a celestial cow yielding, 
the desired fruit. It is, indeed, the teacher of the teachers. it 
alone is the real friend of us, in a foreign country. It is respected) 
and worshipped by the kings and emperors. Really, a man having no! 
learning at all, is more than a beast." This is how our ancestors: 


have praised the importance of learning. 


In ancient India the system of education was mostly religious: 
in character, and it was imparted to individual keeping him in the - 


centre. Education was a means to attain self-knowledge or liberation. 


1. +. Bhartrhari, Nitigatakain, Bombay, 1935, No. 10. 


‘The view they. had about learning was like this:- "Andharh tamah 


-pravis'antiye Avidyam upasate/tato bhiya Iva té tamodyé vidyay: 


Yatah" | "those who meditate only . on non-intelligence fall into the 


deep ditch of darkness. Learning is indeed a great means that leads: 


to God." It brings not only worldly happiness but liberation as well, 
Our ancestors held the view that it was indeed true learning that: 


helped oneto attain liberation ( Sa vidyaya vimiktayé). "The bliss 


that we get from learning is a real bliss." "It increases our 
efficiency, and enables us to get ‘fame and wealth by securing for: 
respect 16 public. assemblies palideyerctekies Mhecwesitn ae og a 
‘get not only leads to our happiness but also enables us to per ¢ 


a4 
a 


meritorious work of public utility and discharge religious duties of 
different types."" Further, it is said that “It Aurishes us like this 
mother, . It. guides us like a father,it helps us to come out “of 
difficulties like a wife and it gives us pleasure. It brings us. all 
ba ale spreads out fame in all directions."“ oe 


An inscription dated 1158 A.D. from Shikaripura states the 


importance of education and teachers. The passage runs thus. 


1. ‘Subhasita - Ratna Sandoha, Bombay, 1924, p. 15. 


2. Subhasita - Ratna Bhandagara, Bombay, 1926, p. 34. 


“Up adhyayasyayo- rattan? datpadyépayat® ~Janana-kim 
nadattam- bhavét-téna-dharma-kamardhadors-ina 
chchtranath--bhojanabhyangavastras' am~—bhikshama —dapicha 
datva- prapnoti.- purusha 'h-sarvana-—kaman -sams'ayah 
| yatapunyam:tirtha- yatrayain- yata-punyam . 
. yatvanam -tatha . 
tata. punyam kétigunitam- vidyadanallabhe 


nara! 


"Whosoever grants a vritti to the Upadhyaya and creates. ad 


opportunity for peaple to get themselves educated need not make e ye 
other donation te achieve religious merit, wealth -and worldly 


enjoyment. Whosoever makes arrangements for bathing, meals, clothey 


and other assistance to students, get all his desires fulfilled. 


is no doubt at all about this. Arranging for imparting knowledge i¢ 


a crore. times more. powerful and meritorious than all the pilgr’ mages 


sacrifices and other meritorious acts put together." 


It is a variffable fact that in ancient “times. desire for learnin 


was increasing eyery moment of their life. Here we can cite one of 


two instances in this regard. We find a beautiful dialogue betw 
Nachiketa and Yama, the God of Death. Nachiketa insisted on getting 


knowledge .from Yama who dissuaded him from it while conferring on 


him all the choicest enjoyments here and hereafter. But Nachik i 


1. Epigraphic Carnatica, VII, SK 185, A.D. 1168. ee 


could not be persuaded to accept these best of the boons which. were 


really charming to distract even the highly dispassanate — one: 
Realizing the strong desire of Nachiketa for learning, Yama who. w 
highly pleased ‘him, was all pesise: for him. He said that "Nachtiets: 
you are really fully qualified for receiving instruction from hg in 


‘self knowledge' or knowledge of Brahma, hecause the best of the booh 


pextalning to the worldly and other worldly enjoyments which I. “wad 


so glad to confer on you, did not attract: you. Your mind is ful 


bent _upon etraining the superior ase knowledge which is posstb 


od 


only” for : Sica wha are completely detached and free: from delusion 


This cleazy reveals the importance given to learning.! 


In YadgBrdnane, a Kannada literary piece of Sth century) A. Dy 


we come across a story of Sukimarae want which is fully relevant 


the present context. It runs as follows. Suryamitro;, who appreciated 


Sravana ‘Sudharshanacharya , curtously requested the a chErya to. 
teach him astrology. The Scharya told him that astrology could not 
‘be wea: to ee other than the rishis. Suryamitra's desire for 


learning was so ‘intense that he renounced the mundane life’ and 


because ‘of a monk. Then he requested .the @charya to teach ha 


astrology. The mcuerys told him to study the religious scriptures. fire 


i. Radhakrishnan S. The Principal Upanisads, London, . 4 96d. 
p. 595, 619. _— ge 


Suryamitra anxiously and speedily completed his study and wert and 


again requested the charya to teach him. astrolegy. Was it ‘se ea: 
to get instruction from Acharya? He made him read the Hfe stmt oF 


63 Tirthankaras and the book called "Charanakarapa”. 


Besides, Suryamitra thoroughly studied the Védas, ete., 


thus he became a great scholar. Further, ‘could finish the stad 
Jainagamas within a short period. Again he went and request a 
Sicharya to beach him astrology. But the latter was not rs ncty 
then to teach him astrology. He said to Suryamitra, that a 
qualification was ,to be acquired by him. Only after that he 
teach him astrology. Phe Suryamitra did all that accordingly, 
returning ee ‘the chry pweeeeaa him to teach him asteologir! 


this indicates how rigorous was the process of learning.+ 


Further, it is said that a king is honoured in his own 


while a learned man is honoured everywhere. 


” 


"Svadés'e Pujyate raja 


Vidvan Sarvatra Pujayate~ 


So learning was comsidered as the basis of all human happinéss. 


1. ‘Narasimhachar, D.L., Vaddaradhatie. Mysore, 1955, pp. | 
: Khadabadi, B.K., Vadd&adhane: A Study, Dharwad, 1979, p. 


2. . Mitra veda, Education in Ancient India, Delhi, 1964, pee 


“Thus; it is clear that the ancients. had’ an intense 


: earning and. knowledge. “The reason tore ‘thtts wing of strong : 


for. Apernang: was that | at was the only ‘means “of obtaining 


freedom: “and the fttainment | ‘of superior Bile. 
ee ee se ge 


The topic ~of ‘Tesearch starts toms the: 450 A. De when the 3 


Kannada inscription “was written at Haima’ it: Hassan dist “ict 
runs _ upto the end, of, the Chalukyas of | Kalydga ‘which “took 0 7 


about the last. quarter of the 12th century as De an. impereent s 


the i history, of Karnftaka. Thousands of, inscriptions ie 
: period ‘constitute. the main source métertal for this. ‘thesis. 


few literary won. 


The term ‘Education’ a key word in the title of this thesis, 


es to be first explained . tor the > full aresp ot it. ‘Educat 


‘Sikshana! is. being ‘used ecerely = In ancient times the mm” 


. 


education _ was, 'viaya" : which is _ twanstated inte 


“ ‘learning’ Co “The: ‘word ‘Vi aya" attained pre 


2 origin trom “Sanskrit which | is known » as “‘Devabnadne! 


language The ‘modern word 'Sucshapa’ is just translation of 
English’ ‘word, “education. ‘Education’ is derived trom the Laci 


| "Educare” ¢ which. means to _ Bring ‘uP ' 


‘The Compact. Edition of the ‘Oxford Engiiay - 
_ 1971, ps he. ee ee ee a 


Education. is mot mere bookish knowledge got in a school within 
its four walls. It has very wide application, it is multifaceted. 
True education helps an individual to develop an allround personality 


by inculcating good aptitude, skills and interest. 


'Educit obstetrix, educat, nutrix, instituit, paelagogus, docet, 
magister, which means, the mid-wife brings forth, the nurse, brings 


up, the tutor trains and the master teachers’. 


* 


_ Varrow setates that "'Education' does not mean mere intellectual 
“or ‘theoretical knowledge, nor mere experience. . But it should reflect 
a ‘man! s behavious, : character, habits and. skills ane help him to 
develop the same to a satisfactory degree. n2 

T.P. Nanna is of the opinion that "Education is that which 
enables man to cultivate his abilities, aptitude and the like us 8 
manner which suits him and thereby to help him lay the foundation 
for thinking and acting for the development of human relations and 


human welfare. : 


ie Aggarwal, J.C. Thoughts on Education, New Delhi - 1967, p.51. 
2: Ibid. p. 49. 


3. Ibid. 


Here, the word education is used in its wider sense, that is; 


that which brings about an all round development of man is educati 


‘Some of the modern studies made on this topic are given below 


‘according in the chronological order. 


The Educational system of ancient Hindus written by Santésh 


Kumar Das, was the first and foremost work produced in this field, 


It deals with every aspect of educational system of ancient Hindus; 


Ancient Indian Education by A.S. Altekar was another well writt : 
treatise on anetent adiveational practices. , iti 
Ancient and in later times by F.E. Key re another work of outstand . 
merit shedding eousiderabie light on aricient educational ideals, ‘thi : 
system that was in practice. Ancient Indian Education by Righa 
Kumud Mookerji is an elaborate study of ancient educational systems 
highlighting the unique contributions made by Hindu thought to both 


educational theory and practice. 


History of Indian Education (Ancient ‘to Modern) by P.L. Rawal, 
translated into English, is devoted to the meee of ancient education 
and it contains only some short accounts collected from previous works. 
Education in India by K.5. Vakil and S. Natarajan, throws some: light 


on the ancient educational aspects. 


The above works deal mainly with the educational conditions i - 


ancient and medieval times in North India. They serve as goad: 
models for writing the history of education and learning in Karnataka ; 


in ancient and medieval times.: 


Some works deal with education in South India as well. as’ 


Karnataka: 


History: of Education in Karrfataka by S.V. Jevoor, deals with | 


education in Karnataka from early times to the 18th century A.D. : 


Education in south India (Ancient and Medieval Periods) by 3.4 


Gurumurthy deals with education in Tamil Nadu, from 400 to 1360 A.D, 


History of the Agrah@ras in Karnataka, 400 A.D. - 1300 A.D. by 5. 


Leela Shantakumari, this work mainly discusses the formation and: 


BEREERON 4: 


evolution of the Agraharas and their functioning as centres of) 


education and the role of the Mah@janas who constituted the local 


assembly of the Agraharas, and also some famous 


a 
Karnataka. 


There are some Kannada works namely, Prachina Karnataka f. 
Sikshana Krama by G.S. Dikshit, and a chapter in the work of 


Dr.Chidananda Murthy, Kannada _S Asanagala Sdmskritika Adh: ay 


(450-1150 A.D.). 


i! f A : z 
The Bharatiya Sikshanada Itihasa, (800 BC - 1984 A.D.) written 


by N.S. Veerappa, is an elaborate study on ancient education systems. 


Scholars‘ like, K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, T.V. Mahalingah, 5. 
Gururajachar, K.R. Basavaraja, and others have paid some attention! 
to this aspect of South Indian culture and brought out valuabte! 
papers bearing on the subject. Their initial work has opened a new: 
line of study and research bearing on the evolution of education and 


its institutions in ancient and medieval Karnataka. 


The authors of the books mentioned above have studied the. 
educational system only in general and of North India in particular,, 


without giving due importancesto that of Karnataka. 


The present study is mainly concerned with various aspects: of 
the whole process of education in Karnataka, and thus aims at filling’ 


the gaps in’ the study. 


Published and unpublished inscriptions in Kannada and 


Sanskrit have been studied a fresh critically in this work. 


The thesis is divided into eight chapters, namely, (1) 
Introduction, (2) Brahminic system of education, (3) Jaina and 
Buddhist systems of education, (4) The status of teacher and student(s) 


(5) Women's education, (6) Professional education and Education of 


Fine arts, (7) Physical’ and popular education and (8) conclusion:-. 


The first chapter deals with the meaning and aims of education: 


Further, it includes a survey of the work already done by scholar 
and their contributions to the study of education in ancient) 


. Karnataka é 


Chapter second deals with Primary and higher education 


centres and institutions like the agraharas,,. brahmapuris, 


‘ mathas) and temples. 


* 


In the third: chapter an attempt is made to examine the various. 
aspects of the Jaina and Buddhist centres of education, status of 
teachers and their relation with students, subjdets of studs b 


co-education and royal patronage given to education. 


| The fourth chapter deals with the status of teachers and thet: a 
‘ relation with students. In the first part of the chapter, qualifications 
duties, endowments and telation between the teacher and -students are! 
examined. In the second part jaspects like characteristics of students,’ 


kinds of students, strength of the classes, their duties, association: 


: and discipline, are examined. 


‘In Chapter five attention is given for a study of women, 7 


education, centres af women's education, ‘military education for women: 
and cultivation of art and profiles of some important learned women of: 


ancient Karnakaka. 
J 


The sixth dhantoe berries a detailed study of the professional. 
education, and eGicaien of fine arts. Under the professional’ 
education, the role of the craft guilds and trade guilds and their 
apprenticeship. system of education, medical mauceion and profiles of 
some important physicians in Kardataka. Further, this chapter deals: 


also with the education in fine arts like music, dance and drama. 


The seventh chapter deals with the various aspects of. Physical. 


and Popular education in ancient Karnataka. 
In the last chapter conclusions arrived at are mentioned. 


2. The aims of education - 


4 % i 


It is the power of thought and speech that makes man different 


from animals. If this power of thinking is to be developed in a system 
way, education -is very essential. As Science is growing more: 
speedily than ever, ehecneed for education is also felt more. But it) 
. ‘can be Pages history that education differs from time to time and 
cquntry to country. If one examines the views of educationalists ara 


finds that there is no similarity of opinions regarding the aims of. 


gadcatiar. For example, Manu, the author of DharmasAstra of 
ancient times, says that the aim of education is the spiritual and 
intellectual development and the attainment of liberation thereby. 
According to. Plato, scueuniity alone was the aim of education iin 
India of the ‘Aryans, whereas‘to Spartans, it was physical cultuxe 
courage, discipline and obedience.? Eventhough the aims of education 
in ancient times were quite different from .those of modern times, it 


“may still be safely said that the aims of modern education. have 


taken shape and developed on the basis of ancient educational aim: 


Here we may. note the view of T.P. Nunn, one of the great moderh 
educationalists who says that “Education is the complete development 


of the individuality of the’ child so that he can make an original, 


contribution to human life "according to the best of his capacity ."” 


After examining the contents of ‘many inscriptions one may state 


as follows regarding the aims of education on the basis of whatever 


“is indirectly referred to therein; even if it is difficult to definitely 


say about their true nature’as such. 


ra 


1. Encyclopaedia of the Social Science, Vol. V, pp. 404-408. 


2. Aggarwal, J.C. Op. Cit; p.:49. 


(a) Formation of character 


The main aim of education in ancient times was. the formation — 


of character. This has been stated in the Vedas as follows: 


"Vidyadadati vinayam vinayadyati 
patratam Patratvaddhanama—pnoti 


dhanaddarmam tatassukham"* 


"Education gives humility, humility leads to eligibility wh: 


in term leads to the acquisition of wealth. Wealth in its term cont 
bliss. A man of character who might have not learnt scripture et 
is a thousand times better than sieracteriaes. man who might. ha 
seaweed agethay in spiritual knowledge." From this it is clear thi 


education was then given for the development of character. This same 


truth is stated by Mégastanes~ thus: "that truth and character. en ay 


a unique position in this country. So man who has not. got these tao: 
virtues is nat respected even though he might be suffidtiitly ag i. 


fe 
As a result of this no man oe lies in this country." , 


An inscription on Managoli in Bijapur district, dated 1161 A‘ 2 


describes in following words how lofty the character of the chmtukyas 


was; 
sre Subhasita Ratna Sandoha, Bombay, 1924, p. 15. 
2. Nagegouda, H.E. Pravasikanda India. Vol. I, Mysore 1977, 


Ps. 32a 5 


"Kunakanaga-dakshin-érvii-vanita 
Kuntegav - enippa kumtasa - dhareyam 
vinutam Chalukyar-alder-Manu-Sutrada 
ti kid-embinam charitrain 

Vasava vildsadih. simhdsanav-ashtadesath 
Pravarttise rajya-sri(sri) Satiyol nere 
da yasé-bhiisura-Chalukyar-olage 


hadinemte (ta) neyal"? 


"In the centre of the earth, there. 


is the mountain Mandara, the ornament of the” seven continents ai 
the seven oceans. Over the land of Kuntala, which is considered té. 
bea lack of hair of the woman who was the land to the South of t! 
golden mountain, there reigned the .Chalukyas, in so praiseworthy a 
manner as to illustrate well the observances of the code of 
Manu when they had continued during eighteen successions among the 
eeneuned Chalukyas." | : 
The mahajanas of agrahadras were also highly praised as men 


of character and well-versed in their study and teaching. 


An inscription dated 1140 A.D. from Lokkigundi states that the 


thousand mihajanas were men of character and weli-versed in theix 


€ 


study and teaching. 


1. Epigraphia Indica. Vol. V, p. 20, 1161 A.D. 


Sad-dharmma-artha-sukh-atama-samgati jushéd 
ved-adi-vidya-vidas tasthur-yyatra-paratth 
sadhana-parah Sri Lokkigundyain dvijah | | yéshar 
Kuinda-paraga-Pandura-yasorasirddhisam bhittisi 
jydétsna-jyotir-adhah-kritau-kritaghanaérambhah 


.samuj rimboti? : 


Further states that 
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Vivékakke satyakke sauchacharanakkascharya 


gambhiratege parikisalk-anya-samanya murtyacu™ 


Nadtkee aneesiation dated 1088 A.D; from Balambid in Hirek 
taluka of Dharwad district asectibes that the nahdjanas on t 
place, possessed qualities like ieatenint, eeieccanteet, self-study, 
g meditation GEG. », and also well versed in | dogic, gkgmmar, history 
poetry, drama ed And they were frightful elephant$ to the wi : 
“people and protectors of those who sought refuges’ and -prave: 


* 
carrying out the work.> 


Another inscription from Sorab extolls the character ‘an _ 


personality of Chattagounda in.a witty style thus - 


1. South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. XV, 48, 1140 A.D. 


2. Ibid, 119, 1173 A.D. 


3. Karnataka Inscriptions, Vol. IV. p. 72, 1088 A.D. 


Chattahh Paravaniteyaram mutkath 
vitarana manamara bhoruhado] ku 
dittah papada pathamam mettaih 
. dagvata padakke kalasamanittah"” 


("Chatiadid not touch other women 
gave donations in plenty; he did not 
tread the path of sin; and he placed 


‘kalasa" to eternal Destiny). 


§ 


From this it is clear that men of character enjoyed honeut ‘a ia 


respect in society. Moreover, it is alse icnown that developme nt 


character was ‘the first and foremost aim of education. 


The technical name for study proper i.e., V8dic study is 


Svadhyaya. The object of the Svadhyaya was the study of the Védas, 


and other sacréd-and secular subjects. 


Several | inscriptions of. the period refer to pursuit - ‘of 


'Svadhyaya'. and the study of secular and other sacred subjects. 
> 4 ‘ ? « a . 


The following passage in an inscription from Kiiknur mentions 
that the, mahajanas of the place’ were well-versed in various brancties 


of learning ‘like Tarkka, Vyakarana, Vatsayana, Purana ete: 


’ 


2. Narasimhachar., D.L. Sdsana Padya manjari Bangalore, 1975 
No. 63. oe” 


4 2 


"Svasti- yama-niyama- svadhyaya—dpyana 
dharana- samadhi-japa-~shagamgépaharadi 
safnpannar-akhila-prani- prasannar—arieka 
tarkka- vyakarana- purana—kavya-nataka 
Bharata- vatsayanadi--vidya- sara—sara 


vichara-chaturananar -~--- 


Another record of the 1ith century A.D., belonging to Naragurid 
in Dharwad district, refers to the famous Naragund a rahBra. tt 


records in the following passage that the scholars of that place 


rae for ‘their ‘Jearning in different branches of knowledge and th 


were engaged in self-study, i.e., Svadydya: 


% 
wy 
"Svasti-yama—niyama-—svadhya@ya dhy Spa. 


- dh@ranamon@nugthana parvara para 
Yana- segha—vaiseshikaNayyayika 
lokayata—(sankhya) Baudha Mimams 
adyanéka tarkka gastra pravinar 
rigyajursa matharvvana vidita véda 

_. . (nta) rasthadasa dharmm&..... saradabhravi- 
_- bhrajita gasdnka gankha go kshira dhara- 


purani hara hara hara..... yas6nnata vidya 


vigishta vidvamsajana pujakara"” 
1. Desai, P.B. Studies in Epigraphy. Dharwad 1956. p. 83. 


2. . K IV op. 42, 1080 A.D. 


(b) - Development of personality 


t 


For ‘ancient Indians the development of personality” was 


Po 


.important. ‘The student was regarded as the custodian and t bh 


bearer of the culture. The success of a warrior in the battle-field or 


the success of a king in governing his kingdom was supposed to be 


‘the result of good training. 


The ancient Indians believed ‘s the maxim of sound rund Bh 
sound body. They said that students should perform every im 
Pranayama - and Surya namask&ra in order to develop their bed 
‘mind, Regular “performance of ihesé two would bring about can aut 


round development of students. 


The mah@janas of the agrah@ra of Sorade were. noted for : 


regular performance of: pranay ama and other yég gic practices.! 


A. record of the Kadamba ruler, MrigSshavarma states that he 


had proper training in many. sports, which comprised of vid ung 


elephants and ‘horses, use of weapons and other games." Hunt gq 
was another a pastime not only for the rulers but also for the people. 
The Atakur inscription gives us a picturesque description of a fight 


between a hound and a boar.° 


1.  M,A.B. 1923 p. 74, 
2.0 Moraes}*G:M. The Kadamba_ kula. Bombay, 1931, -p. 34. 
3. EC.III Md 14, 907 A.D. 


ane ty 
BE. t 


-The purpose of the physical education was to keep the rulet: 


and the common people engaged .in the several games like hunting, 


horse and elephant riding, wrestling, swimming etc.. 


® 


A record of Mrigeghavarma, a Kadamba ruler, says that “Re 


oof 


had properly exercised himself in many sports, which comprised ridiv aig of 


elephants and horses, use of weapons and. other games. wt The Atak 


stone inscription gives us a description of the fight between. a: ‘hou ides 
and a boar.” A record of Govind III informs us how the boa s 


preserved for his sport$were killed with spears by the king. 


The Acrobatics were not uncommon during the period of study : 


An inscription dated 915 A.D. from Heggadadévanakote refers that to;a 


grant of a ‘garden land made by Nitima@rga, a Ganga ruler. to @ 


va 


acrobe.” 


The AbhilSshitartha Chitamani also called ManasSliaia. deser to 


many sports ‘Like; ball game, cock-fighting, wrestling, hunting, wing 


‘etc.. The sravanabelagola inscription mentions that the nasgeake 


king, .Indraraja IV was well versed in the polo.” In a Ray 


inscription of 12th century a play of bat and ball is mentions 


| allegorically.” 
1, Moraes, G.M. Op. Cit., p. 34. 
2a. E C,1iI Md 14, 907 A.D. 
3. TA. »XIgip .- 126. 803-04. A, »D. 
4. E EC, 11 163, 962 A.D. ae 


Bue JBBRAS.X p. 294. 


e 


= (e) a Preservation and spread of culture 


2 It, ee 


: rate “ta. what | is “called eubtiire’. t culture. has 2 


wide meaning. “Here it may, ‘be noted: iture is the it 


_ experience of thd total. life of a pedpie. the tie content Of 


“ts the inner cheans ‘adopted to find: soles tp manifold. x 


faced by the different ‘peoples: belonging. to: aay 
* F 
“different languages and practising etter 


pate 


of culture. ‘is. being. very vast. in’ its. “scope, € ts. ‘indeed, ‘ dlffic i 


‘i de termine sts. content? Tt may ‘be: said hat: culture. as to contin 


‘some raditions that. have come to us_ from our ‘ancestors,’ 


One of the | aims Of -education is ar see. ‘that this i, 


inay be noted that it was one of the functions of education, to help. t 


continuation ‘of Hereditary occupations from father to son, son 


grand-son, and. so on and so forth. it is. “tnoportarit to practise @ 


. 


develop the khowledge, skills ands techniques pertaining to. diftere a 


occupations . 


gt os 
’ ? ata 
a Teed 


a 


There, are several examples of this kind. Adayya tat . 
son all the skills and techniques of his trade. This show 


occupations continued from generation to generation and have 


hereditary. ‘ Ca 


sculptor was: "hereditary just “like | the ‘akatis of a teadercs al ns 
gene alogy | ‘of ‘the architect - Channoja_ ‘mentioned in an epigraph p 


this point: oo 


"Srimatebbaraganda (nis son) Marutdja. (tite gon) Jakdja (his 80 } 


Ravari vairi Bherunela chiavuda (his grand-son) channdja"” 


Brom: ‘this it is clear that: different ‘cectpations were contin " 


as “hereditary, prdctices ‘ 


ee Sivanubhava July, 1933." 


2608 K levy. 13°: 1095 A.D. 


Bs 


(a) Development. of social responsibility 


\ 


Development. of social responsibility was another aim of 


education. Almost all the families followed the hereditary occupation, 
even. though there was a scope for geniuses to follow other occupations 
. of their interest and choice. Therefore, it was one of the duties ot 
education ie ‘give straining in their ancient professtons and hereditant 


occupations. | 


The Education which an individual. received was to bie 
conducive to. the. good of the society and never contrary | to “its 
‘interests. Therefore, it was necessary that a sense of soci 


commitment and responsibility should be inculcated in them. We. come 


across a very nice example of Sri Krishna, a prime and Sudama, son 
of an ordinary man, in the Mahabarata. Both of them together wert 


to fetch fuel for their master and thus, friendship grew between thent, 


' 


There was no: idea of one being rich and another poor. 


We come across several examples of this kind depicted in 
inscriptions from ' Karnataka. For example, an inscription of 1148 


A.D. from. ‘Whannagért in Shimdgha district, secere that Vikram 4 


prince as ine “was taught by his mother when He was a boy that he 


should speak the truth, behave in a right manner and protect - thoge 


who were in peril.” 


1. EC VIE ‘Gh 64, 1125 A.D. 


Another record from Guneshawadi dated 1099 A.D. states that 
| Mahsdinantahipati Bhimanatha constructed a temple on the banks - ot 
‘ Bhimasamudra in the village Pippala and endowed it with 508 
nivertvands of land for its upkeep and fer feeding ascetics and 


fi 


students in the sarasvatimandapa of the same place. The maiden’ 


“was specially ‘meant for running a classes. 


Yet another example of this kind is found in an inscription 


which was engraved at the time of Proudpratapdévaraya of 


e 
an 
wl 


Vijayanagar. The passage runs thus 


Kereyam kattisu, bhaviyain savisu 
‘Dévagadramam madisu 

jjereyol silkidan@tharamh bigisu 

. mitrarginbukeyi nathbida 

rge revettagiru, sishtarafh pdreyenuttim 
tellavam pinde tam 

ye radalpalereyandu tottu Kiviye| 
lakshmidharakamatyan&' 


"Get the tanks and wells dug for the sake of the people, 
Construct the temples save those who are in trouble never deseret 
your friends. Protect aus panies etc.. In this the poet had indeed 
given the very essence of culture. a 


7 oe 


2. SII, IV 267 1411 A.D. 


The above. inscription contains the picture of what the kin 


should undertake to discharge his duty and to shoulder hi 


responsibility with regard to his subjects. 


Kings, queens, ministers, generals, traders and others 


considered donations for education as one of the meritorious acts.»: 


(e) Preservation of Védic literature 


It was ‘necessary for the people then to preserve and conti 
the Vedic literature before the art ef writing was invented. 7) 
Halmidi inscription of 450 A.D. was engraved on a rock. We find 
thaf even before it, there were edicts of Asoka in Karnatak : 
belonging to .the ard century B.C. itself. ~ From this it is clear. that” 


writing was already in vogue even before the 3rd century B.C. ’ But 


earlier to that it was necessary for one to pass on the Vedas and the 


Vedangas to posterity only from mouth to mouth. oe +4 


Later as the art of writing was widely practised’ it seems. that 


development of character of an individual acquired greater prominence}. 


On the whole the aim of education was to enable the individu (. 


‘ 


avoid mistakes and cultivate the habit of truth. It led him fr 


“untruth to truth, from darkness to light, from ignorance to knowledge . 


we? 


and from evil to gaodness. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


From ancient times till the end of the rule of the Chalukyas of 


Kaly&na there, were mainly three religious sects in Karnataka, vig.) : 


Brahininic , Jaina and Buddhist. Each developed its own system of e 


education to spread , its teachings and philosophy, literature. . and : 


” 


culture. Even though all these three systems of education looked » 


similar, there were a number of differences. 


. In the following pages a detailed study of the system of 


education of each of these three sects is made. 


CHAPTER II 


BRAHMANIC. SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
SECTION -4, PRIMARY EDUCATION 


SECTLOND HIGHER EDUCATION 
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SECTLON-£ 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


In the period under study Primary education was in Kannada, 
while higher education was re Sanskrit. It was known as Karnataka 
Sikghe or b&la-sikshe or Karnata-bala-dikShe and the Primary School 
teacher was “known as Karnata-Pandita, and also akkariga. Thus the 
three R's were taught in village eehicsis which normally met in ‘the 
precincts of temples. At the primary age, the alphabets were 
taught. And after teaching the Kannada letters the children were 
introduced to Kannada language. That there were many temples ant : 

_. Mathas unmistakably indicate a fairly wide spread literacy in the 
region. “And also primary education was given in the centres dt 


higher education, besides the houses of teachers. 


(a) Commencement of Primary Education 


Generally, after the upanayana ceremony the commencement of 
the teaching of the alphabets to children was done on an auspicious 
day as mentioned in the astrology. According to the Ramayand 
Lava and. Kuda began their education at the age of five or six? 


Kautilya statés that "having undergone the ceremony of tonsure the 


student shall learn the alphabet (lipi) and arithmetic. After 


A; Somayaji, D.A., Ancient Hindu Astronomy, Dharwad 1971, p.1S. 


2. Vyas, ‘S.N. India in the Ramayana Age, Delhi, 1967, p. 155. 


investiture with the sacred thread he shall study the triple Vedas 
ete. Hiuen Tsang ‘informs us that a child passed on the study of 
arts and sciences at the age of seven years.* According to I-tsing 
the children learnt the letters of the alphabet etc., when they were 
six years ara.” In his work Vikramankadéva Charitam Bilhana 
relates that the Prince Vikramaditya began his education after the 
upanayana ceremony. Soon he mastered all the branches of learning, 
and became an adept in the art of warfare.’ Chalukya Somesvara, 
the authors of Manasollas observes that after the performance of 
upanayana, a prince should be taught the Védas as well as the 
science of weapans.” So it becomes clear that the primary education 


must have begun at the age of five or six. 


The Lokopakaram mentions ‘that the commencement of learning 
should be made on a good day, in a good week and during the pericd 


of a good star: 


, tL : 

1. Syamasastri, R. Kautilyas' Arthasastra, Mysore, 1967, p. 18. 

2. Watters Thomas, On Yuanchwang's Travels In India, London, 

1905, Vol. I, p. 154. , 

3, Takakusu, J. Record of the Buddhist religion by I-tsing, 

Oxford 1966, p. 171. 

4, Banerji, S.C. Bilhana's Vikramankadéva Charitan, Calcutta, 
1965, p. 53. P 

By Shirigondekar, G.K. Ma&nasdllasa of King Sémegvara, Vol. Ii, 


Baroda, 1939, p. 20. 
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"Mragasirashein miram pa 
rvegatasviniyadre chitremularirevati 
yaguruvi pattum ta 


regalol, maduvudu sakalavidyagamam."* 


Several inscriptions helpustoknow the fact that the primary. 


education began after the thread ceremony. 


A record from Lakdhmésvara, dated 730 A.D. interestingly. 

enough, tells us that the early Chalukya king Vijayadityas “son. 
j ‘ 

mastered all the Sastras (the sciences) and Sastras (weapons) during. 


his childhood: 


+ ds i ‘ 
"Vijayaditya Satyasraya Sri Prathvivallabha 
makajadhiraja Paramesvara ParamabhattarakeSya 


pe A eee. — te 2 
priyatmaja Saisavevadigataneka sastra dastra...." 


Another record dated 1100 A.D. from Ranjol in Bidar district. 

; 

states that, after the thread ceremony a child learnt all the Séstras 
_(K siguratnakkam Prasanam choulopanayanam madisi vagisanivanenbina 


nana sastrangalu -manakkarin-odisidaru). : 


Yet another inscription dated 1136 A.D. from Bélur ina the 
Hassan district, tells us that Hoysala Visnuvardhana performed the 


thread ceremohy of his adopted son, Bittiyanna, who within a period 


1. Iyengar Seshah ISko_pakaram, Madras, 1950, p.9. a 
23 SII. XX 6, 730 A.D. 
3. TK.30, 1100 A.D. 
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of seven or eight years after that ceremony, became an expert in 


. ue 
sciences and in the use of weapons. 


Another record of 1186 A.D. mentions that the education began 
normally after the yppanavana ceremony (Chouldpanayariadi kriyégalam 
niyuvarttrsi Chaturddaga vidyadi samasta kalégalam kalipuduvatanir 


ddha) me 


Thus it is clear that the children .were sent for learning 
(schooling) as soon as they reached the age of-five or six and they 


also learnt there many kinds of arts and sciences. 


At the time of thread ceremony gifts were usually made to the 

Guru, as Gurudakshina. A record from Muttage in Bijapur district 
. ® : 

says that, on the occasion of the thread ceremony of Chalukya prince, 


Vikramaditya V, the whole village : of Muttage was given as a 


gift to his teacher, Visnubhatta.° 


1. EC.V, Bl, 17, 1136 A.D. 
2.  -KI. I. 25, 1186 A.D. 


on EI, XV, p. 27, 1110 A.D. 


THE INITIATION CEREMONY 


4 


The upanayana ceremony was considered as the most important 
ceremony in the life of a student. Upanayana literally means taking 
a student to a teacher in order to hand him over to the latter for his 


education. 1 


The upanayana ritual that was followed is very interesting and 
instructive. The ritual began with a break-fast which preceded even 
the bath. A break-fast before the bath was unusual in Hindu rituals 
and its secuerance at the upanayana was obviously intendent to 
indicate that the earlier period of unregulated childhood came to an 
end and that serious and disciplined life was not to follow. The 
break-fast “was followed by a shave, an invariable element in most of 
the Hindu religious observances. The boy was then given a bath and 
offered a loin-cloth (kaupina). This was to remind him that _ the 
upanayana commenced a new epoch in his life from which dignity, 
decorum and self-restraint could never be separated. A girdle 

¢ 
(mékhafa) was tied round his waist as a support for the kalpina. 
It was made of triple cord, the symbolism being intended to foster the . 


belief in the scholar that he was being continuously encircled by the 


i. Kannada-Kannada-English Dictionary, Bangalore, 1981, p. 107. 


» 


ma, 
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three Védas. The upper part of the body was covered with a piece of 
cloth. With the above paraphernalia, the boy was taken to the 
sacred fire. Next, the boy was asked to stand on a stone, and was 
enjoined to. be steadfast in the pursuit of his. studies. Firm 
determination and singleness of purpose were most essential for a 
successful educational career and the necessity of cultivating them 
was emphasised on the student's mind by this element in the ritual. 
After that the teacher taking the pupil by his right hand, used to 
announce that he was doing so with the command and concurrence of 
the Goddess | Gayatri.’ The teacher then touched the heart of his 
pupil and prayed that there should be a perpetual and perfect accord 


between them. Mith the learning of the Gayatri Mantra, the tudent 
caer: Se 


“began his journey on the road to knowledge; he was _ therefore 


invested with .a staff, which was a traveller's symbol in olden days. 
While accepting it, the student prayed that with divine grace he 


might reach the goal of his arduous journey.” 


1. Om tatsaviturvarényam 
Bhargo dévasya dhimahi 
Dhiyo yd nahi pracodayat" 


2. Altekar, A.S. Education in Ancient India, Varanasi, 1964, 
pp. 298-305. : 
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A Sirasangi record dated 1186 A.D.states that after the 
thread ceremony a certain individual called Rigyagringa became an 


expert in 14 vidyas, and all Arts: 


"Chaulépanayanadi kriyégalamh nirvrattisi 
chaturddagavidyadi samasta kalegalam 


kalvipuduvatanirdda désadélu"* 


The wetted for performing upanayana was’ different for 4 
different aches: According to Apastambha, the upanayana of a 
Brahmin should be performed in the season of spring (Vasanta), 
that of a Kghatriya in Summar (Grighma) and that of Vaisya in 

RELI NS H snes ee 
' Autumn (farad). In astrology the general rule is that the 
upanayana for all the castes should be performed in the five months 
from winter (Magha), perhaps because these constitute the auspicious 


part of the year known as uttarayana.” 


During this period of study primary education commenced with 


thé reading, writing of alphabets and mathematics.+ Inscription 


1. ‘KI, I, p. 43° 1186 A.D. 
2: Mookerji, R.K. Ancient Indian Education, Delhi, 1969, 


p. 175. 
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describe the primary education as paladikgne? Kannadakkara 
 Gauva,” Rannadakenerecikehe.” aedhapealinenes” Karnataka-Sikshe,> 


Khandikabaladikdhe, ° Karnffta baladikghe./ 


In inscriptions the primary education teachers are referred to 


differently as iipadhyaya® Akkariga,® Karnataka Pandita’? and 


=—. il 


The salary of a primary teacher varied from centre to centre 
or agrahara to agrahadra. It was paid either in cash or kind. In 
the agrahara of Narasiffhapura in Hassan district, an amount of 


twelve gadyanas annually was paid to a teacher for teaching twenty 
students. 2” While in the Talagunda agrahdra, five gadyGnas were 


paial® in the agrahara of Malinge it was six gadyapa,-+ and in the 


ds TK.30 1119 A.D. and EI XXXVII-IV P. 89. 1132 A.D. 
re Ibid, 52, 1118 A.D. 

3. EC. XI Ch 2. 

4, Ibid., Dg. 39, 1168 A.D. 

5. Ibid., VII. SK. 185, 1185 A.D. 

6s Ibid. III 27, 1290 A.D. 

Te Ibid. V ‘AK. 138, 1174 A.D. 

8. TK. 52, 1118 A.D. 

9. -EI, XX P. 67 1012 A.D. 

10. EC. X KL. 160. 

11. EL. XV P. 87 1058 A.D. 

12. EC. V. AK, 138 1174 A.D. 

13. Ibid., VII SK 185, 1158 A.D. 


14. Ibid., III. Th. 27 1290 A.D. 


agrahara of Kondagoli it was 20 \okkiayana gaday yana. In the 
Degamva agrahara just half a vratti was paid.” Thus the payment 
made to the teacher was not uniform. 


Y The primary school teachers received lower salary than those 


who taught higher classes. In the agrahdra of Talagunda, the: 
primary school teacher received five gqdyapas.° In the Dégathva 
agrahara a teacher who taught higher courses received more salary, 


the three-fourth of a vritti (share). While the teacher for the 


primary section received only half of a vpitti.” 


In the Kotavumachige agrahara,> the primary school teacher 
named Nagadesiga, received 25 mattars of land and a house site on 
the condition that he should feed the students once a day and 
supply them cloting once a year. He was called Akkariga whereas 
the . higher: education teacher named Bhatta received 50 mattars of 
land and a house site and for feeding and clothing the students, 


who studied these subjects a separate grant of 25 mattars of land 


‘ 


1. EI, XXXVII p. 190, 1132 A.D. 
2. JBBRAS. IX p. 275. 
3. EC. VII SK.".185, 1158 A.D. 
4, JBBRAS, IX p. 275. 


5. EI, XX p. 64, 1012 A.D. 
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was asda An inscription dated 1064 A.D. from Sidi states that in 
agrahara siidi a teacher of higher courses received 30 mattars of 
land, while the teacher for the primary section received only B 
mattars of land.! _. it shows that a primary school teacher 
received half the emoluments of the higher course teachers. Thus it. 
may be: saevnaee that the payment made to the primary school 


teacher was not uniform and it was lower than the salary paid to 


the teachers who taught higher classes. 


(b) Agencies of Primary Education 


In ancient Karnataka the primary education was given in the 


houses of teachers, gurukulas mathas and agraharas. 


Mother naturally was the first teacher who provided good 
guidence to her son or daughter, and bring about regularity in 
child's daily life.. Altekar observes that it must have been given 
in the family as long as it continued to be the centre of 


pee 2 
education.: _ That the primary education, ordinarily began at home 


first can be understood. 


1. EI XV, P. 87. 1064 A.D. 


2. Altekar, A.S. Education P. 177. 
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After iesening a little in houses, the pupils usually went to 
the gurukulas to receive primary education. These gurukulas were 
situated at distant places from villages and towns. As such, most 
of them were situated in the forest. This gurukula system of 
education was beneficial both to pupils and society at large. \The 
_ students were required to stay with their teacher, who performes! 
all the duties himself. As a result of this self-reliance, self-help, 
sense of duty and the like were automatically taught to them by the 
teacher. Students had to work for their bread in the gurukulas. 
The hero of the Mahabharata Sri Krishga also went to the forest to 
bring fuel as per the orders of his guru's wife. It is well-known 
that inti eats friendship grew between him and Siidama, at this time 
itself because both of them together used to go és the forest te 
bring fuel. Thus, their stay in gurukula enabled them to live in 


harmony and friendship. 


Since. the number of pupils in the gurukulas was limited it 
was. feasible for the teacher to give individual attention not only to 
the §tudies of his pupils but also to all their activities. The 
. Students were required to perform their lessons well in advance 


before going to the regular classes. 


There is little reférence to the gurukula in the inscriptions. 


A record of 1179 A.D. for instance, refers to Kitfagave gurukula thus 
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"Gurukulanvaya—ventendede -Parasamaya..... 
Kittagaveya—gurukuladélu~vadirudra~(devarnné) 
galdaru —- tatusisyare-Sadarbhuvanastuta 


Charita..... Ta..... raryyarssakalagamatatva"! 


But-" this inscription is damaged, particulars relating to’ 


gurukula in the Kittagave cannot be made out. 


Another inscription from Belg&dum dated 1204 A.D. refers to 


the Bichana-gurukula as follows: 


, v4ri-Karttviryya-nripati S'rikaran 
‘adhipana--Bichanana-gurukuladol 
Jok~Sttara-Sucharitra-vivékar 


Mmaladhari-déva-munipar-nnegaldar" 


"In the lineage of teachers of the best king K&rtavirya's 
Chief scribe Bichana flourished the great sage Maladharideva 


sublime of righteousness and intelligence." 


Temples were also provided Primary education, several of 


them being also centres of higher studies. For example, an 
1. SII. XX, 167, 1179 A.D. 


2. El, XIII, p. 28, 1204 A.D. 
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inscription dated 1092 A.D. from Talgunda records that in the 
Pranavégvara temple at Talgunda, there were six panditas, teaching 
Rig-Véda, Yajur-Véda, Padapatha, Sama-Véda, Grammar, Ripavatar, 


Nyasa, Prabhdkara and Védanta, besides a teacher who taught the 


alphabets and Kannada. : 


Hariharegvara temple at Harihara in the Chitradurga district: 
was the centre of Primary education. An inscription dated: 1167 A.D. 
states that there were six Panditas to teach Rig-Véda, Yajur-Véda, 


e 


— ie 2 
Vyakarna, Mimamsa and the alphabets. 


Yet Snctad edaupie: is of the temple adjunct to the Kés$hva 
temple of Kongaguli. The temple was a centre of learning there 
was arrangement both for primary and higher educations a like in 
that centre. This is clearlyunderstood with a help of an inscription 


there. This particular record mentions three donations in all.” 


From this it is clear that temples were not only places for 


primary education, but also centres of higher learning. 


1 EC VII SK. 178, 1092 A.D. 
2. EC. XI Dy., 39, 1167 A.D. 


3. El. XXXVII P. 189. 1132 A.D. 
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Some agraharas provided both primary and higher education, 
Kotavumachgi tf Gadag taluk of Dharwad district was an important 
agrahara in medieval Karnataka. This agrah@ra provided both 
primary and higher education. There a teacher named Nagadesiga 
teaching Ganitath (Mathematics) Jotisyamh (astrology), Chandam 
(prosody), ,alamkaram (rhetoric), also taught reading and writing 
(baréyaluh bajisalum). He was given a grant of 25 mattars of 
land and a house site. He also provided food once a day to the 
students there and supplied each of them clothing once a year. It 
shows that the primary ere was partly responsible for the 
boarding facilities of the students. 

The Narasimhapura agrahara? in Hassan District, was 
another famous agrahara. It also provided both primary and 
higher education. The minister of Hoysala king Baflala-II namely, 
-Heggade Ereyanna established a primary school with hostel facilities 
for the cHildren there. The inscription mentions that he built a 
house in that agrahara and appointed a teacher Boleya Soviyanna 


to teach Kannada primary school students (Karnataka Balagikghe). 


He received an amolument of twelve gadyanas for teaching twenty 
studemts. A female cook was attached to the boarding school. She 


received three gadyanas as salary. 


In the agrahara of Maghal* in the modern Afzalpur taluk 


EC. V AK 138, 1174 A.D. 
oe Te. 54. 1119 A.D. 
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Gulbarga district, at the time of Vikramaditya VI, his maneverggde 
Dangandyaka Govindamaya established a primary school in that 


agraha@ra and made a precent ofgamattars of land to the primary 
on Fe < School 
school téacher,|(ycharge of the and another grant of 10 mattars of 


land to each teacher in the Yajiirvéda Khandikege and Samaveda 


Khandikege. 


Ittage was yet another famous agrahara in Karnataka an 
inscription of the Chalukya King. Vikramaditya VI dated 1112 A.D. 
from Ittagi states that this agrahara was established by the king 
who provided grants for the maintenance. of the primary school 
teachers there. The record mentions a grant off gadyanas to the 
teachers who taught the students. To quote the passage here - 


alli Rugvéda-bal-si ($i) ksheya khandika] 
_yashu (ju) rv@éda-bala-si (di). k¢heya 
khandikal ant-ayeradu khandika nadav-antagiy 
asésha-mah@janain ndlniirvagge pothge varghakke 
pana~ vriadhiya-lekkade-kotta-Lokki-gadyanam- 
-nur-irppattu-amkadolawh-pamgadyana-120 Ant-a- 
ponna-varsha-vriddhiya-hanneradu-gadyana 
nervva-upadhyayargge nalnirvvaru-varshamn 


prati kottu nadasuttam barpparu."* 


The instruction of youths in the Rigvéda 1 Khandika for the 


1. E I, XIII p. 49. 1112 A.D. 


instruction . of youths in the Yajirvéda 1 Khandika amounting 
altogether to 2 Khandikas, being (given) in perpetuity, there was 
a sum of oie hundred and twenty gadyna, in figures 120 gold 
gadyana (entrusted) to the whole body of four hundred Mahajanas, 
for which they have to pay regularly at the rate of interest of one 
Papa per gold piece annually. Thus the Four-hundred are to- 
deduct twelve gadydna of annual interest on this -gold and. 
regularly pay it every year to the teachers; so the four-hundred 


shall maintain this much as long as moon, sun, and stars (endure) . 


with universal respect (and) in freedom from all conflicting claims. — 


From this it follows that agrahara Ittage also provided 


primary and higher education. . 


The agrahara of Tajagunda had become famous centre of. 


higher learning in the lith and 12th centuriesA2-In this agrahara 


there were many primary sections like. As mentioned in the. 


inscription subjects like Rigveda Khandika, Yajurveda-Khand tka, 
— —- we e { ‘sone i on —_ : 
Samavéda-Khandika, S@gbdasastra, RUpavatara, Nyasa-khandika and 


prabhakara. 


Besides higher sections engaged in teaching subjects like. 


Rigvéda, Yajurvéda, Samaveda, Kalpa, Sabadagastra, Rupavatara, - 


‘ 
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Nyasa, Prabhakara, and Vedanta. Here the primary school teacher 


who taught Kannada received five gadyanas and he was called 


Kannada upadhyaya. : 


Kondagili, in Sindagi taluk of Bijapur district was a yet 
Shocker famous agrahara in 12th century. In that agrahara there 
was provision for. both higher and primary education. An 
inscription of 1132 A.D. belonging to the reign | of the 
Chalukya king’ Somé¢vara III, records that three grants were jointly 
made by Kesimayya dandanayaka and Ganapati dandan&dyaka for the 
purpose of feeding the teachers teaching several subjects, the last 
‘grant was meant for the primary education. They taught Kannada 
alphabets (ak$ara), grammar (Vyakarna ) and Rtipavatara (a 


Sanskrit grammatical work). All the three teachers received the 


ts b 
ie a ¥ 
same’ remuneration, viz., amount as 20 vartaka 1l6kki gady4anas. 


But here regarding remuneration no distinction was made betweer _ 


the teacher of primary section and the teacher of higher section. 


THus it follows that some agraharas provided both primary 


and higher education. 


1. EC. VII SK, 185, 1158 A.D. 


2. EL, XXXVIT 34, 1132 A.D. 


e 
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(c) Subjects taught in the Primary Education 


Some records help us know the subjects taught to children at 


the primary stage of education. An inscription of 1168 A.D. 

7 is Z 1 Z 
Akshara sikshe! and the record of 1118 A.D. Kannadakshara 
mention the Kannada alphabet inscription of 1174 A.D. Karnata 


baladik¢he? and record of Kannadakdhara helikoduvava’ indicate: 
that provision was made for primary education largely - consisted 
of teaching Kannada alphabets as the mother-tongue of the people 
in this area was Kannada. At some of the agraha@ras other scripts 
and languages were also taught. Thus for example in the agrah@ra_ 


Malinge, the scripts and languages taught were Nagara, Kannada, 


Tigula and Arya. ‘7 


* 


Another inscription of 1057 A.D. from Hiré-Hadagali, in 
Bellary* district mentions that Tilu, Tivula, Kannada and Nagara 


scripts were taught there. 


a a te Tag tre ed 


1. es XI Dg 39, 1168 A.D. 

on TK. 52, 1118 A.D. 

3. EC. V AK. 138, 1174 A.D. 
4 EI. VII p. 206 

5. EC. III Tn, 27, 1290 A.D. 


"Nagara-Kannada-Tigula Aryavanddi-Suva-bala Sikshevapadhy- 
yara jivitakke varsha ‘Ikke". 
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"nijankamaleyam~------------- 
manavamanmatham baredanadaradim 
vita chakravartia trinutamagi 
tilu tivula kannada Nagarakakkara 


mgalalm" 


Perhaps it was necessary that students should be taught 
different languages in order to enable them to travel from one place 


to another for purpose of trade, pilgrimage and learning etc.. 


Therefore, in agraharas students learnt many Indian languages. 


An ineteipiien: of 1012 A.D. from Kotavumachgi, referred to 
earlier States that, Nagadesiga taught the students in primary 
section eadinay writing (baréyalum-bajisalum), and then (afterwards 
he taught them mathematics (ganitam) astrology (jdisam) Prosody 


(chandam) rhetoric. (alamkaram).. 


A record of Kondaguli“ in Bijapur district of 1132 A.D. noted 
earlier,offers valuable information regarding the subjects taught to 


children at the primary education. 


1. EL. XX op. 67, 1012 A.D. 


2. E I, XXXVII 34, 1132 A.D. 
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The ,teacher taught the primary students the alphabets 
(ak$hara) grammar (vyakarana) and in Ripa@vatara, a work on 
grammar meant for the children as the author of Dharmakirti? 


claims. 


The Chinese traveller I-Tsing gives an account of the subject: 


taught in elementary education. 


I. "The Si-tan Chwang (Siddha-composition) for beginners - This 
is also called Siddhirastu, signifying 'Be there success’ ch. lit 
(‘complete be good lucki') for, so named is the first section of this 
* as 


* 


small (book) of learning. 


te 


There are forty-nine letters (of the alphabet) which are 
combined with one Sivethee and arranged in eighteen sections; the 
total number of syllables is more than 10,000 or more than 306 
slokas ......... Children learn this book when they are six years 
old and finish it in six months. This is said to have been 


originally taught by Mahéswara-deva. 


Ii. The Sutra - The sutra is the foundation of all grammaticai 
science. This name can be translated by 'short aphorism’ and 


signifies that important principles are expounded in an abridges 


form. It contains 1,000 slokas and is the work of Panini..... 
children begin to learn the Sutra when they are eight years old 


and can repeat it in eight months' time. 


III. The Book on Dhatu- This consists of 1,000 gldkas and treats 


particularly of grammatical rules. It is as useful as the above 
Sutra. 
IV. The Book on the Three Kilas - Khila - means ‘waste land' sc 


called because this (part of grammar) may be likened to the way in 
which a farmer prepares his fields for corn. It may be called a 
book on the three pieces of waste land. (1) Ashtradhatu consists 
of 1,000 $ldkas; (2) Wen-cha (Manda or Munda) also consists of 


1,000 slakas;' (3) Unadi too consists of 1,000 dldkas. 


Vv. The Vritti-Sttra (Kadikavritti) - This is a commentary on the 
‘foregoing sutra (i.e., Panini's sutra)........ ‘It cites the next af 


the Sutra and explains minutely. its manifold meaning, consisting 
altogether of 18,000 sléKas ...... Boys of fifteen begin to study 


this commentary and understood it after five years."! 


1. Takakusu, J. Op. Cit., pp. 170-175. 
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In the primary education, students were introduced to the 


t 


study of Vedas, Puranas, Sastras in a sep irate groups comparable 
to the present day classes in schools. These groups were known as 
Khandika. In epigraphs references are made to such sections. 

2, 


Similarly, the Rgvéda Khandika Balagikshe Yajurveda Khandika 


fe on Be ess ee 
Baiadindne.” Vedakandike Shastra Vandivees Purana Khandikeya.- 


ee enteattet hntptnntnetni nant Latte 


According to Patanjali "A Khandika upadhyaya taught only 
those pupils who learnt section by section® and it is explained by 
Monier Williams in his Sangkrit-English Dictionary as "one who 

7 


learns section by section of a work." On the basis of this, 


Chidananda Murthy says that Khandika means the study of’ subjects 


8 
part byy The inscriptions support this view. An _ inscription 
“2. EI- XII p. 41, 1112 A.D. 
as SII- IX ii 250 1148 A.D. 
3. Ibid. 
4. EC- VI kd 51, 1169 A.D. 
5. SII. XI 12, 1128 A.D. 
6. Puri Baijnath, Indian in the time of Patanjali, Bombay, 
1957, p. 151. 
7. Williams Monier - Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Oxford, 1899 
; p. 336. _ 
8. Chidananda Murthy M. Kannada $asanagala Samskritika - 


Adhyayang-, Mysore, p. 232. 
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dated 1124 A.D. from Alur refer to a section, where Reg-Veda was > 


taught. 
"Rgvédada balasgiksheya Khandidakdalli 


Svadhyayageyava maniyara grasakke." 


Another record dated 1290 A.D. similarly refers to such 


sections. 
"A Khandika balagiks$heya upadhyara jivitakka 
-varugham pratitam tandu makkala makkaludappde 
Englendiggam kodattam...... n2 
SECTION - 
Higher Education 
a The ghatikas, agraharas, brahmapuris and also mathas and 


temples etc., were centres of higher learning. Sanskrit was the 
preserve of higher learning. It was particularly encouraged by 
means of large special endowments. Making gifts to educational 
institutions was considered as an act of great merit, a crore-fold 


greater merit than that arising from Pilgrimages to holy places and 


1. SII, IX I (ii) 210, 1124 A.D, 


2% EC. III Tn. 27, 1290 A.D. 
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performing sacrifices. At these institutions sometimes only four, 


. 
and soffetimes as many as fourteen or eighteen subjects were 


‘taught. The- four subjects’ were philosophy (anvikshiki), Vede 


+ 
= 


(trayi), economics (Vartta), and pqlitics (dandaniti) a group which 


was particularly suited to princes aha which in fact first occurs in 
Kautilya's Artha4astra. The fourteen vidyas were: the four Vedas, 
six aieue (auxiliaries) Phonetics;. Prosody, grammar, etymology (of 
difficult words), astronomy, ritual, Purana, logic (tarka), exegesis 
(mimamsa), and law (dharmasastra). To these were added medicine 


‘ 


(€yutvéda), archery (dhanur-véda) aeie: (gandharva-véda) and 
economics (arthasdstra).'* Some of the Beainuine and others who were 
learned in many of these branches of knowledge served as 
rajagurus while many of them spread themselves in different parts 
of the land edifying the towns and villages‘ of their settlements as 
centres of higher learning. Gifts. of land, eases, and Villages 
were frequently offered as inducements to these learned men to come 


* 


and settle where they wanted. Ghatikas, agraharas, brahmapuries, 


5 


mathas, and temples were largely the settlements of such learned 


Brahmins and others. : 


1. Basavaraja K.R. Op.Cit; p. 540. 


The Ghatika 


The weve ghatika is derived from the Sanskrit original root 
ghat which means to take place or ‘form’. Another derived from 
this root is ghata which is used by Vatsyanana in the sense of a 
religious Hevempiga: Inscriptions refer to the word '‘'ghatika’, 
‘ghatike', 'ghatige'. The meaning of ghatika as a time measure of 
24 minutes is well-known throughout India.” In ancient and 
mediaeval Karnataka the word ghatika denoted an educational 
institution. It appears that education was given in ghatikas, as it. 


is done today in the colleges. 


The earliest mention of a ghatika in this sense is found in 
Kékusthavarman's raiaqunda. pillar inscription® belonging to the 
earlier half of the fourth Esuey A.D. It refers a ghatika at 
Kanchi which in those days was a Big cultural centre. 
Mayuragarman, the ecunder of the Kadatba dynasty, went to this - 
ghatika with his uru eager to study ‘the whole sacred lore", 
probably there was no such institution in his part of the country 


and the ghatika of Kanchimust have been well-known as a seat of 


higher learning. 


1. Upadhyaya S.C. Kamasutra of Vatsyayana, Bombay, 1963. \!' 
2 indic Vol. 2 No. 2, 1965 p. 99. 

3. EC. VII SK 176, 450 A.D. 

4. Ec. IV p. 1938, 625 A.D. 
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Another earliest reference to the ghatika in the Cikulls 


grant? of Indravarman I of Visnukundin family informs us that the 
king did found ghatika, one of the ghatikas in the Cikula, in Tuni 


division in the Godavari District. 


A sikeeipura’ inscription of 1182 A.D. states that, in 
Kuntala there were many ghatikastanas which were the centres of: 
riligious activities as well as the places of enjoyment of pure 
pleasures “dharmakke-nermamum bhogakagara mum-ada_ ghatikasthan~ 
amum. Another inscription® from Sorab taluka refers to a 
number of ghatikas that flourished in the region. A Bedakinahala. 
_ copper ‘plata itiseription” of Irjvabedanga Satyas-raya refers to 64 


ghatikasthanas' ("aruvatta-nalku_ghatikasthanamum") along with 


many corporate bodies such as merchant-guilds and the like. 


in Karnataka area we find references to Qhatikdsthana from 
early days. Inscriptions refer to ghatikas situated in places like 
Kalasa in Kundagola taluka, Dharwad district? Tintani-Sirivara in 
Surapur taluka in Gulbarga district,° Morigére in Hirehadagali 


taluka, Bellary district’ Nagavi in Jevaragi taluka in Gulbarga 


5 EI. IV p. 193, 625 . A.D. 

2 EC- VII SK. 197 1182 A.D. 

3. EC. VII Sb. 268 1245 A.D. 

4. KI. Iv 55, 1000 A.D. 

5. EI XIII p. 333, 930 A.D. 

6. Nagaraja Rao M.S. & Ramesha K.V. Copper plate Inscriptions 


from Karnataka-Recent Disceveries, Mysore, 1985, p. 51. 
7. SII. IX (i) 101, 1045 A.D. 
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district, | Sudi, in Ron earuka, Dharwad district” Pottiyur (Modern. 
Hotturu) in Siggavi taluk, Dharwad district, ° Tumbala in Bellary 
district, Ghalige Kukanuru in Yalaburgi’ taluka, Raichur district,” 
Havinabage in Rayabag talukg,Belgaum district®, Lakshmesvara in 
Sirahatti taluk in Dharwad district, ’ Ghatige attached to the temple 
of ‘Svayambu-Dakshina-Somanatha, Henjeru in Anantapur district,” 


Kadalévada in Sindagi taluk of Bijapur district .° 


The ghatika is also called ghatikasthane and ghatige. The 


word ghatika is interpreted differently by scholars. K.B. Pathak 
ie ” 


has translated it as a religious centre? and he is followed by 
Ricel! while translating the Talgunda pillar inscription, mentioned 
above. But Rice!” observes elsewhere that the word seems to 
indicate the ‘chief place of assembly for Brahmjns'. According tc 
Kielhorn?? ‘The ghatika was the same as the Brahmapuri. 


1 HAS, VI pp. 3-4 1058 A.D. 

2. EI. XV p. 89, 1060 A.D. 

3. Tbid., XVI p. 84, 1064 A.D. 

4, SIL IX (i) p. 166, 1068 A.D. 

5. Shantakumari, S.L. Kukanuru, Dharwad, 1975, p. 10. 
6. INKKS- p.16, 1127 A.D. 

7. SIt. XX 99, 1128 A.D. 

8. EC. XIV Si- 23, 1167 A.D. 

9. SIT. XX 154, 1172 A.D. 

10. dA. XIV p. 24. 

11. EC. VII p. 113. 

12, Rice, B.L. Mysore and. Coorg from the inscriptions, p. 77. 
13. EC. VII p. 8. 
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D.C. Sircar? thinks that the ghatika means establishments for holy 
and learned men “probably founded in most cases by kings." 
According to Prof.R. Sathianathaier~ "The ghatika does not seem to 
be a college or any place of higher learning, but the Brahmanic 

quarters of Kanchj} which Maytirasarma entered for gurukulavasa and 
that it was for making arrangements for it, that his old guru 
Virasarma had accompanied him." According to Minakshi® ghatika 
means the place or ane aeucen where scMolars and students strove 
after iiedues Prof. S.V. Venkateswara‘ points out that the 
ghatika was an institution of higher learning, where both the: 
teacher and thé students met and discussed, and where "by od 
clash and contact of cultured scholars and highest knowledge could. 
‘be obtained in religious literature (Pravacanam nikhilam). He 
further said that standard of learning was so high that even 


scholars "who had completed their study had to approach this: 


institution in all humility and gather crumbs of knowledge." 


G.N. Ghdshal says that “probably ghatika means a 


permanent educational establishment founded by a king or a great 


noble." 

1. Sircar, D.C. The Successors of the éstavahanas, p. 137. 

2. Majumdar, R.C. (ed) The Classical Age, Bombay, 1970, 
p. 21. 

3. Minakshi, C. Administration and social life under the 
Pallavas, Madras, 1938, p. 186. 

4. Venkateswara, S.V. Indian Culture through the ages, 


Vol. I, Mysore, 1928, pp. 24-34. 
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But the ghatika was not a religious centre as K.B. Pataka 
opines, ae was it a Brahmapuri as uujerstood by Kielhorn. 
Innumerable inscriptions stand from Karnataka ‘bear ample evidence 
to show that the ghatika was a centre of Eset education. An 
inscription of 1083 A.D. from Nagai seatiye Seaves that the ghatika. 


was the centre of higher education. 


Generally,’ the ghatikds were attached to a temple. The 
ot : i 


* 


ghatika of Nagai was attached to the temple of Traipurusadeva and 
Madhusudana.! The great ghatikasthana of Henjeru was attached to 
the Nonambeshvara temple”. The famoys ghatika of Kadalevada was 


a part of Srigsvavambhu Sémanatha temple.* 


Kings, queens and members of the royal family, believed 
that donations to temples, mathas and other educational institutions 
would get for the donor merit (piinya) ensuring happy life in. the 


next birth. Therefore, kings and generals established ghatikas. 


i Majumdar, R.C. (ed) Op. Cit; p. 579. 
2. HAS.: VIII p. 38, 1058 A.D. 


3. SII. XX 154, 1172 A.D. 
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For example, the ghatika of Nagai was established by Sandhivigrahi | 
Madusudanat Mahamandalésvara . Jayake$idéva established the 


ghatika at Purigéri;~ Jayasimha Il, the Chalukya ruler established 


Jayasimhadevasu ghatika at Tintini.* 


(b) The characteristics of ghatikas 


The ghatika, was an outstanding educational institution of | 
Karnataka. That was distinguished from other educational 


institutions with a few characteristic features as follows: 


1. A high standard of scholarship 
2. A large number of students 

3. A library 

4. A time-table 

5. Liberal endowments. 


The inscription at Nag@i gives many interesting and 


instructive details of a typical ghatikad that flourished there. 


1. HAS. VIII p. 15 1058 A.D. 
2. SII. XX 99 1128 A.D. 


3. Nagaraja Rao, M.S. & Ramesh, K.V. Op. Cit; p. 51. 


* 
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A HIGH STANDARD DE SCHOLARSHIP: 


The teachers of the ghatika were known for their high 
standard of schalarship. They were well-versed in the Veda, 
Vedanga and other sciences. They also participated in debates and 


discussions. 


In the ghatika of Nagai there ate six teachers, three 
teachers of the Vedas and three $4stra teachers. The three sastra 
teachers taught Bhattadarsana, Nyasa and Prabhakaradarsana. 
The other three teachers taught probably Rgveda, Yajurvéda, and 

In the ghatika of Tintini, Dugganarayenabhatta was well- 
versed in Veda, Védanga, and was specialized in the yajus'-sakha. 


He taught, yajus’-s'dkha to hundred students.“ 
i Se ‘i 


Students who distinguished in acquiring knowledge. and 


attained distinction in scholarship in a ghatika were known as 


1. HAS. VIII No. B, 1058 A.D. 


2 Nagaraja Rao M.S. and Ramesha, K.V. Op. Cit; p. 51, 
1017. A.D. 
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a 1 ey ein a 4 
» ghatikasahasa, or ghatikavadi,” or ghafisa> or gaisa 


A record dated 713 A.D. describes one of the Brahminae: 


doners, Madhava Sarma as ghatikasahars. 


4 


The inscription of Managodli refers to Igvara ghalisasa° the 
Kukkanuru inscription refers to Vasudevaghalisasa.© A Sikaripur 
inscription of 1207 A.D. mentions the ‘names of several Brahmin 
Donees'_ like, ghatikavadi Vishnudeva, Kanva-ghatisasa, Rama~. 
ghatisasa. Harihara-ghalisasa. ’ Another inscription dated 
A.D. 1148 refers to K6mmana-ghalisasa, Machiyana-~ghalisasa, ISvara~ 
ghalisasa, Padmana-ghaisasa, Késava-ghaisasa.° The record at 
Monagundi in Dharwad district mentions, Madhava-ghaisasa” The 
poet Harihara mentions in his Basavarajadévara Ragale, the names 


of Vasudeva-ghaisa and Késava-ghaisa./° 


1. EC-III Md 133, 713, A.D. 
Qe. BE NIL; 9S: 2955. 1207 A.D; 
3. Ibid. 

4, Ibid. 

SII. XV 101, 1161 A.D. 

6. SII-IX p. I 162, 1093 A.D. 
7. EC. VII SK 235, 1207 A.D. — 
8. SII. IX P. I 250, 1148 A.D. 


( 
9. Kalourgi, M.M. Dharwad Talukina Sasanagalu, 8, 
1215 A.D. 7 


‘Dharwad, 1976. 


10 Venkannayya, PeSe (ed) Basavarajadévara Ragal a, 
j Mysore, 1951, p. 67. 


A LARGE NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


The second characteristic feature of a ghatika was the: 
enrolement of a large number of students. In the ghatika of 
Tintini, there were hundred students studying the Yajus-sakha’ 
while in the Nagai ghatika, there were four hundred students 
studying in one campus’, two hundred on another campus and fifty~. 
two on the third campus.° According to C.R. Krishnamacharalu, "Tt 
is possible that all the three schools were parts of one big 
institute, having about 1,000 students, but living in three or four 


separate campuses resembling the university of Nalanda." 
A LIBRARY . 


The third characteristic feature of a ghatika was a good 
library. There was a well arranged library in the Nagai. 
ghatika. The inscription records that there were six Saragvati-_ 
Bhadharigas i.e., Librarians who managed the _ collection of 


manuscripts and other literary works. 


1. Nagaraja Rao, M.S. and Ramesha, K.V. Op. Cit; p. 51. 
2. HAS, VIII pp. 23, 26, 39. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid, VIII p. 1. 


5. HAS. VIII B, 1058 A.D. 
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Today, at Nag&i the archaeological relics like the building 
with a sufficiently wide courtyard, rooms on its left and right 
sides, the big halls and a special hall therein with stone benches 
there, confirm that this was a great seat of learning which 
possessed a library hall, for the use of a large number of students 


and teachers there. 


There was a library in the Anubhava-mantapa at Kalyana . 
in the 12th Century ox An inscription dated 1204 A.D. from 
Belgaum district, states that Palm leaves used for writing were in 
the market and a tax was levied on their sale.* Certainly the . 


libraries maintained manuscripts written on Palm leaves. 


A TIME TABLE 


Another characteristic feature of a ghatika was the time 
table followed there. Every activity of the ghatika was according 


to the prescribed time table. There were two officers called 


1. Gunjal, R.S. and Kumbara, M.R. Journal of Karnatak 
University (Humanities) Vol. 10, "Prachina Karnatakada 
granthalayagalu". 

2. Uttangi Channappa, Anubhavamantapada_ Itihasikate, Dharwad, 
1951, pp. 19-21. 


ce El.. XIII p. 18,, 1204 A.D. 


ghatika prahari and the K@apina ghatiyara.! The editor of the 


Nagai? inscription translates these two terms as the person whe. 
strikes the hour and the watchman of the ghatika. These twe 
officers received land grants equal to that of the learned scholars 
there. Therefore, these two persons were not just employees meant. 
for merely striking the bell and watching the building. It may be 
suggested that these two persons had to shoulder greater. 
responsibilities. The Kopina ghatiyara was probably responsible 
for the general administration of the ghatika while the ghatika _ 
prahari was probably incharge of the regular conduct of classes. 
and the like according to the prescribed rules.° Therefore, ghatika 
prahari and kapina ghatiyara had their own duties and 
responsibilities, mot simply watching the building and ringing the 
bell. In Gujarat ‘under the Chalukyas there was an officer called 
ghatika-graha-karana, whose business was to supervise the buildings 


of the ghatikas.” 


1. HAS, Ins B p. 5. 


2. Ibid. 
3. Shanthakumari, S.L. History of the Agraharas in Karnataka 


Madras, 1986. p. 105. 


4. Majumdar, A.K. The Chalukyas of Gujarat, Bombay, 1956, 
pp. 213-15. 


In the ‘ghatika of Nagat there were one ghatika prahari- 
and three K6épina ghatiyaras.* In the ghatika of Henjeru there 
were four ghatika praharis.> 


LIBERAL ENDOWMENTS 


Yet another characteristic feature of a ghatika was the 
liberal endowments that were made to it: kings, generals, officers, 
philanthropist made to meet the needs of students, teachers, 
librarians and other workers in a ghatika. The Nagai allocated. 
for their maintenance as follows. 

Inscription referred to above gives us interesting details 
regarding the’ lands granted to the person working in the , 
ghatikds there. It records that each of the two expounders of. 
Bhattadarsana and Nyasa was given 30 mattars of land while the 
expounder Prabhakare- was given land measuring 30 mattars of land. 
was given to each of the Librariean and 30 mattars of land to the 
ghatikaprahari and 1,000 mattars of land for the maintenance of 


ied 


students there. - 


Ts HAS- VIII p. 15. 
2s Ibid. 
3. EC. XIV Si 23, 1167 A.D. 


he HAS. VIII’ p. 15. 


In the Tintani ghatika the king made a grant of 300 
nivarttands of Krishna bhumi (black soil) for the feeding of 100 
pS Sh ficoe chek Laonline PN cote meine 


students studying the Yajus-gaksha.! 


t 


An inscription of 1064 A.D. from Stidi records the grant of 
land made fr the maintenance of teachers and students in the 
ghatika there. It states that among others land measuring 300 
a 

mattars was given for providing food to students attached to the 
matha; land measuring 30 mattars was given to the expounder to 
the students there; while land measuring 8 mattars was given to 
the teacher of the primary classes and land measuring 20 mattars 


was given for the maintenance of the students of the ghatika 


(ghatika maniyarggain).* 
TEACHERS IN THE GHATIKA 


Teachers in the ghatika were well-versed in the Veda, 
Vedanga, Upanishad, Tarkka, VyAkarana, Vatsdyana, Purana, 
Itihasa etc.. An inscription” of 1017 A.D. from Tintini, Shorapur 


taluk in Gulbarga District, refers to one DugganarayamBhatta of the 


1. Nagaraja Rao, M.S. and Ramesha, K.V., Op. Cit., p. 51. 
2.> EI. XV p._ 87, 1064 A.D. 


3. Nagaraja Rao, M.S. and Ramesha, K.V. Op. Cit; p. 51. 
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« 


as 


Tintinisirivara ghatika as a scholar in Yajur-veda, who taught that 


subject to 100 students of that ghatika. 


An inscription dated 1058 A.D. from Nagai mentions that 

1 
there were six teachers. Three teachers expounding the philosophy 
of Kumarila Bhatta, grammar and prabhakara, and the other three 


teachers taught Vedas * 


STUDENTS IN THE GHATIKA 


The students of the ghatika were called manis in several 


4 6 


records ‘from Nagai, > Sudi, Tumbala,? Morigere Z 


and LakShmesvar. 
All these inscriptions mentioned that grants of land were made for 


providing food and clothing to the students there. 


In the’ ghatikas the number of students admitted to study a 
subject was fixed. For example, in the ghatika at the Nagai, the 
inscription dated 1058 A.D. that there were four hundred students 
studying different subjects - One hundred were studying Kavisanu 


(i.e., Sukra), another hundred Vyasa and another hundred 


HAS. III pp. 13-16. 

ibid. 

Ibid. 

EI: XV p. 89, 1060 A.D. 

SII.’ IX [1) p. 166, ‘1068 A.D. 
: Tbid., 103, 1045 A.D. . 

7 Ibid. XX 99, 1128 A.D. + 
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Manu." The broken condition of the inscripticr does not enable us 
to determine what the fourth hundred of students were studying. 
In the same place on another campus 200 students were studying the 
Vedas and 52 the Sastras“. An inscription of 1017 A.D. from 
Tintini refers to 100 students studying the yajus-sakha at the 


Traipurusha-Sala built by Dugganaryanabhattay 


SUBJECTS TAUGHT IN THE GHATIKAS 
prckcbotloticltecintcbotaed 


The‘ ghatika was a higher centre of learning. Naturally ° 
philosophical and advanced subjects were taught by specialists _ 
there. In the ghatikas the study of Védic literature figures 
prominently. “In ‘most of the ghatika the four Vedas and _ the 
Vedangas, and many other $astras were taught. In the ghatika of 
Nagai on one campus 200 students studied Védas and 52 students 
4 On the other campus there four hundred students were 
Sastras. 


studied different subjects like, one hundred students were studies 


Sukra one hundred Vyasa and one hundred Manu (while yet another 


1. HAS. VIII Ins. D.P. 39. 
ue Ibid. Ins. B. p. 15; ” 
3. Nagaraja Rao,,M.S. and Ramesh, K.V. Op. Cit; pp. 43-51. 


4. HAS. VIII p. 15, 1058 A.D. 
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.hundred students were studying another subject?). Besides these, 


students there were taught subjects like Dharmasastras, Prabhakara, 


Nyasa, Bhattadargana and other subjects./ 


An inscription dated 930 A.D. from Kalasa, Dharwad district 
states that the students there were taught subjects like grammar 
Polity, the science of literary composition, legendary lore, the 


great logic of Ekaksharamuni, practice of writing of interpretations: 


"Vyakaranam - artha-$Astra- 
anikamh sdhitya-vidyey-itihadsam mikk 
Ekakshara-mi (mu) ni-tarkkam 


. Tikam-baréyal-samagrarabhya (disura)? 


In the ghatika of Tintinisirivara 100 students were studying 


the yajus-sakha. 
MANAGEMENT OF THE GHATIKAS 


A ghatika was administered by the Mahajanas of © 


ghafikastana and Stanacharya. 


1. Ibid. 


2. EI, XfII p. 332, 930 A.D. 
&- AGES 
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An undated inscription of Chalukya Vikram@ditya I] of 


Badami at Kanchi refers to the Mahajanas of the ghatika there. 


Some time, we _ find st@nacharya being incharge of 
ghatikastana, for example, an inscription dated 1181 refers to the 
Kalideva Svami being entrusted with the position as the Sthan of 


the ghatika there. The text is quoted here. 


"inti ghatikastanadacharyaru mUkhya 
elkotiytva 
sankyata ganagalu mahamandaliyagi 
Térad@lada mulastaénanda 


KalidevaSvamige pratbaddain madi" 
GHATIKA AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


Several inscriptions clearly indicate the kind of relation-_ 
ship that prevailed between the ghatika and other educational 


institutions viz., temple, matha,agraharas, Brahmapuri and schools. 


Ghatika and Temples 


From the available material it can be established that the 
ghatika was attached to a temple. As already noticed the ghatika - 
of Nagai was attached to the temple of Traipurusadeva and 
Madhusudana.? The great ghatikasthana of Henjeru was part of 
. KI. V. 98 1181 A.D. 


1 
2. . HAS. VIII p. 38, 1058 A.D. 
3. EI. II p. 359. 
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the Nonambeshvara temple.! The ghatika of Puligere was attached 
to the temple of Svayambhu Dak$hina Sémanathadéva.~* The famous 
ghatika of Kadalevada-was a part of Svayambhu Somanatha temple 


there. 
Ghatik& and Matha 


The ghatika of Madusudana temple at Nagai had a matha 
shached to te The ghatika of the Kadalevada was a part cf 
Svayambhu Somanatha temple, the matha also attached to the temple, 
and the head of the matha was _ called Mafhadacharya | 


Satiyannayangalu." * In Sudi both a mafha and a ghalige flourished 


together, and separate provision was made for instructing the 


am 


students of a matha, called Mathada miapiyar;> and the students of 


retreat 


ghalige were called ghaligéya maniyaru.° 


Ghatika and Agrahara and Brahmapuri 


In the ancient days, sometimes an agrahara was converte? 


EC: XIV Si 23, 1167, A.D. 
ARSIE: (1935-36) p. 160, 1129 A.D. 
II. XX 154, 1172 A.D. 
Inc. C. 312 p. 34. 
. ‘SIE. XX 180, 1192 A.D. 

EI XV p. 39, 1058 A.D. 
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into a ghatika. The agrahara of Nagd@i was converted into a 

ghatika.! The ghatika of Kalasa was earlier a agrahara, then Le 
; a2 a ae ._.3 and 

was converted intg a ghatika’. The agraharas of Huvinabage 


Tintani! were also converted into ghatikas. 


Several scholars. who had completed their studies in the - 
ghatikas, afterwords went to agrah@ras and brahamapuries and 
lived there. An inscription dated 1161 A.D, mentions the name of 
Isvara ghalisasi who lived in Managodli agrahara.° From the . 
inscription of 1093 A.D. it is known that Vasudeva ghaisasi lived . 
in Kukanura agrabara.* In the same way many scholars who had 
higher degree to their credit, also lived in brahmapuries. For 
example, in the brahmapuri of Lakshmesvara there lived many 
scholars like Seviyana ghalisasi Trivikrama ghalisasi, Nagavishnu — 


ghalisasi, Mahesvaraditya ghalisasaru, Chandra ghalisasaru, 


Muddana ghalisasaru etc.. 


Thus, there was close relationship among the ghatikas and 


the agraharas and ‘the brahmapuries. 


a 


1. HAS, VII p. il, 1058 A.D. 
acy fae 
2s. EI. XIII p. 329, 930 A.D. 
3. INKKS, p. 75, 1127 A.D. 
4. Nagaraja Rao, M.S. and Ramesha, K.V. Op . Cit; p. 51, 


1017 A.D. 
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Agraharas 


Agrahara was an institution of great antiquity. It was one 
of the few institutions which flourished in the early and medieval 


days and survived till a very recent period of history. 
Meaning of the term Agrahara 


Kittel has taken the word Ahara_ to mean food or 
livelihood? , The term agrahara may also be interpreted as land: 
or a village granted for food, that is to say, for the maintenance 
of the agras i.e., the foremost viz., the learned brahmins. © 
Moraes, for instance, says that it constituted the real universities © 
of medieaval India the "stadium general or the school of universal 
F u2 Meenakshi also holds a similar opinion. According to - 
learning. 


her "when a whole village was settled by a number of learned _ 


; a 3 
brahmanas, it was commonly known as an agrahara." 


Antiquity and Evaluation of the Agrahara 


aa 


The ag raharas of later: days may generally be compared to 
the gurukulas of Vedic and epic days, although there were 


fundamental differences between the two. Like the gurukulas the : 


1. Kannada-English Dictionary. ; 


2. Moraes, G.M. Kadamba Kula, Bombay, 1939 p. 287. 
3. Meenakshi, C. Administration and Social Life under the 


Pallavas, Madras, 1938, p. 200. 


agraharas were residential educaticnul institution. Unlike the 
gurukulas, Sach of which was headed by one sage, the agrah@ras 
were managed by a group of learned persons called the mahdajanas. 
Though the agrahadras were the grant villages of the Brahmins, 
people of other communities also lived there. But it was not so in 
the case of gurukulas. The gurukula was not a village, but only 
an a@srama (hermitage) of an individual. In the agraharas, there 
used to oe various teachers learned in different branches of 
knowledge and each taught the subject in which he was proficient. 
Though there were dissimilarities, they could be treated on the 
same level to a certain extent. For, Vedic traditional learning was 
common and the students were under the direct control of the 
teachers. Like the agraharas, they were also maintained by royal 
Patronage. It is, therefore, proper to think that the agraharas | 


evolved from the earlier gurukulas./ 


It is reasonable to surmise that in Karnataka also atnost 
in the same period as of the Guptas, such institutions came into 
existence. Talagunda, the original home town of the _ early 
Kadambas who came to power in the middle of the fourth century 
A.D. was an ancient aqranecs Mayuragarma, the founder of this -: 
dynasty, was a Brahmin who received instructions ip the Vedic 


studies and became learned and later on went to Kanchi in pursuit 


1. Shantakumari, S.L. Op. Cit; p. 11. 
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of higher studies accompanied by his grand-father Viragarma. | 
Records of‘ the later Kadambas state that Maytragarma brought a 
number of learned Brahmins’ from Ahichehhatra~ to settle at 
Talagunda.° This episode probably indicates that Talagunda was 
created into an agrahara by Maytiragarma. Thus, the antiquity cf 
the agrahara in Karnataka is likely to go back at least to the Ath 
Century A.D. In subsequent days this practice of instituting an 


agrahara_ became more popular. 


” 


Conversion of ordinary villages into agraharas 
tet RT 


4 


In inscriptions we come across the expressions like 
‘Agraharikritya, which means, qavine converted (a village) into 
an agrahdra. This shows that the villages that existed previously 
as ordinary ‘wistedee were converted into agrahadras. A few 
instances of such ordinary villages coverted into agraharas cited 


below illustrate this point. 


In an inscription dated 1158 A.D., it is said that the 
village Navile was made an agrahara and was granted to 136 
Brahmins by the Kusus and others of the village. 4t It is noted in 


a record dated 1163 A.D. from Hulleyakére in Aradgikére taluk of 


f; Ramesh, K.V. and others, (ed)., Srikanthika, p. 61 ff. 
2. Puri, B.N. Cities of Ancient India; p. 4 ff 

Bi EC, VII, SK, 186. 1172 A.D. 

4 Ibid.,V, cn, 211, 1158 A.D. 
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Hassan district, that one Buchiradja described as Sarvvadhikari and 
heggade made.a grant of the village Hulleyakere in Nirgundanadu 
as an agrahara, to the Brahmins, who were learned in the Vedas, 
after obtaining it from Hoysala_ king, Narasitha-1.+ The 
infromation that the village Mallesvara was made an agrahara by 
Hoysala Viraballala-II is obtained from an inscription from Tarikere 


dated 1185 A.D. 2 


Joining of two or more villages into an agrahara 


The above instances have reference to single villages | 
granted as agraharas. But, there are instances where more than 
one village was granted as an agrahara and in such cases, two or 
more villages were clubbed together to form an agrahara. The 
‘reason for such grouping seems to be that a single village was not 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the educational and religious 
institutions, which was intended to be installed there. This might 
have necessitated the inclusion of one or more villages to form an 
agrahara. A few ‘examples of this kind may be _ noticed. A 


Rashtrakuta record of Nityavarsha Kottigadeva dated on 968 A.D. 


i. Ibid., AK. 172, 1163 A.D. 


2. Ibid., VI TI. 20, 1185 A.D. 
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from Kyasapura in Chitradurga district refers to the formation of an 
agrahara after clubbing the two villages, Bidiravalli and Biravur 
by an officer named Paddayya.? Savasi and Gudigére villages have 
been mentioned as one agrahara in an inscription dated 997 A.D. 


found at Talagunda in Shikarpur taluka of Shimoga district.“ 


We have further epigraphical evidence which goes to 
indicate that at times even more than two villages were granted so 
as to form one agrahara. An inscription from Besagami. in 
Shikarpur taluk which is dated 1118 A.D. states that one 
Virasomabhupati, who was governing. Banavasi and other provinces, 
made an agrahara after converting three villages viz.,Senavalli, 
Kachchavi, Mavinahalli and Ittipalli in Hannihalli-Kathpana into one 
agrahara and granted it to sixty~seven Brahmins of various gotras, 
with all rights and free from all imposts.?° According to an 
inscription dated 1162 A.D. found at Dharmapura in Bilikere Hobli, 
in Hunstra taluk of Mysore district, the three hamlets i.e., 
Aridavalke Buvanahalli and Torakavadi were formed into one 
agrahara and named as Dharmapura by a Hoysala general named 


Bittiyanna. : 


i EC. XI Dg. 50, 968 A.D. 

2. Ibid, VII SK 179, 967 A.D. 

3. Ibid,, 117, 1118 As. | 

4, MAR«, 1943, p. 26, and EC IV Hn, 137, 1162 A.D. 
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Creation of new settlements as agrahdaras 


Some times new villages were brought fete existence so as to. 
settle the learned Brahmins, and these were then granted as 
agrah“aras. An example of this type of agrahara may be noted 
here. A record dated 1186 A.D. from Viradévanahalli in Arasikére 
taluke speaks of an officer Virayyadadanayaka as having established | 
‘a new towship called Viraballalapura after clearing the woods.! 
Further, for the prosperity of the kingdom of his lord Viraballala, 
‘he constructed tanks named Rudrasamudra, Gangasamudra, 
Vicssamudra ana Achyutasamudra and fixed a revenue of four 
gadyanas for that town and presented that tewn as an agrahéra, : 
free from all imposts to thirty-two Brahmins. Madhusudhanapura 
agrahara was built by an officer named Madhuna. It is mentioned 


in a record dated 1199 ‘cen 


Regranting of agraharas 


Sometimés whenever there was change in the ruling dynasty. 
existing agraharas were regranted as a gift to a number of donees. 
It is known from an inscription dated 1146 A.D. of 
Jagadékamalla-II from Amminabhavi in Dharwad district that 


theagrahara Amminabhavi was restored to the god MulastHana by a 


Mahapradhana Bommayyanayaka.” 


EC.V .Bl. 175, 1186 A.D. 
Ibid., Cn, 236,’ 1199 A.D. 
3: SII. XV, 31, 1146 A.D. 
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The purpose of instituting the agraharas 


The main purpose of instituting agraha@ras was _ the 
Sunnie of learning and cultural life and also providing means 
for the scholars who were engaged in the pursuit of knowledge, for 
a life of contentment free from needs and worries. The religious 
mindedness of the people was another reason for the institution of 
the agrahara. People believed that donations to religious and 
" educational ‘institutions would get for the donor Punya or merit 
‘ensuing happy life in the next life or birth. Consequently, they 
used to undertake works like installation of free feeding houses and 
- water sheds, construction of aunt and creation of the agrahdras 
etc.. Among the acts of charity, vidyadana was considered as most 
sacred and people from all sections of society came forth to 
contribute to this cause. Such acts on the one hand benefited the 


people, and on the other, earned merit for the donor. 


We find that a number of kings and queens and also 
officials and people with means, used to make handsome donations, 
willingly, for the maintenance of educational institutions, teachers 
and students providing them with food, shelter, clothing and even 
medicine. It is this help from the donors that contributed to the 
metund of learning in the early days. Thus earning the merit for 
oneself | as, well as for the near and dear ones was. one of the 


5 : —, 
motives in establishing the agraharas. 


" 


We may note a few examples in this regard. 
Brahmasamudra agrahara was created by the minister N&ka, after 
obtaining the poumeseion of the king Narasimha of the Hoysala 
dynasty, to secure fame by the works of merit and granted it to 


twelve Brahmins of the place.? 


Grant of the village Kolatur, same as AmritapUra, as an 
agrahara by a certain Nayaka (whose name cannot be made out in. 
the record) for the long life, health and prosperity of his overlord, 
Viraballala-II, is mentioned in a hopsata record dated 1187 A.D. 
from Channarayapattana taluk of Hassan district.” 

A record dated 1194 A.D. of the Hoysala king Viraballala-II . 
mentions that the agrahara Madhusudhanapura was created by the 
minister Madhuha for the prosperity of the kingdom of his ruler, 


' Virab all@la : a 


Like the desire to earn merit, celebration of an event like. 
victory was also an occasion for the formation of an agrahara. 


For example an. agrahara named Kotigantiru in Halapola-12, ao 


2ese. Ibid., Cn. 152, 1187 A.D. 


3. _Ibid., Ar. 118, 11¢4 A.D. 
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subdivision of Kogali-500 was dedicated to the temple of Kalidéva 
at Pavinapadangile by the king Vikramaditya VI when he obtained 
victory over a Dandanayaka called Chiddayya.? The record is 


dated 1071 A.D. and it is from Huvinahadagali in Bellary district. 


Sometimes kings made permanent grants probably with a 
view to fulfill some vow or the other. This type of grant was 
known as Nityadana or Nityabhumidana. In arder to fulfil this 
vow, an entire village came to be given away as d&na or gift. 
For syanipte: ‘the king Vikramaditya VI is said to have made the 


grant of a village Hiriyakurihatti, i.e., present Arekurihatti in| 


Navalgund taluk of Dharwad district as Nityad@na.” 


Coronation was also a worthy ocasion for meritorious deeds. 
There are examples of liberal donations made by kings on such 
occasions. They also created and donated agraharas on such 
auspicious occasions. The RashtrakUta king Govinda III is; 
credited with the creation of 400 agralSras during the time of his : 


accession to the thrones” 


1 ~ SII. IX (i) 135 1071 A.D. 
2. Ibid., XV 49, 1154 A.D. 
3. Yazdani, Early History of Deccan Vol. II, p. 309. 
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It is known from a Kalachiri inscription of 1161 A.D. that . 
the village Managoli was granted to one Isvara ghalisadsa, by the 
Western Chalukya. king Taila II, at the time of his coronation. 
This record is from Managoli in Bagewadi taluk of Bijapur 
district .! 

Recognition of scholarship of the Brahmins was one of the 
reasons for the creation of an agrahara. For instance , a record 
of bie: eadaped of Goa says eiag Kamaladevi the queen of 
Sivachittapérmadidéva, who recognising the scholarship of the 
brahmins requested her husband to make also the grant of the 
village Degamve along with either villages. The king who agreed to 
this, in return is said to have consulted about this with his mother 
and after having obtained her permission seems to have personally 
examined the scholarship of the Brahmins along with his minister 
and after getting ere t made a grant of Degamve to these . 


Brahmins, who were acquinted with the Vedas, Védanga, Nyaya, 


Mimamsa, Sankhy4a, yoga, Vedanta, Smriti, Itihasa, Purana etc..7 


1. EI. Vp. 16, 1161 A.D.. 


2 JBBRAS: p. 274 ff. 


Agrahara were also created by kings in memory of their 
relations,. Thus we find that Hoysala Vishnuvardhana converted | 
the village Kellavatti into an agrahara in 1123 A.D. and granted it 
to the Brahmins for the beatitude of his deceased younger brother | 


Udayaditya a 


Quite a number of instances of agraharas being created : 
and granted to the Brahmins as dak#hina or offerings on such 
occasions as the performance of a sacrifice or other religious and 
charitable ‘deeds bee forthcoming. For instance, a record of 
Chalukya Taila II, from Mudinur in Koppal taluk of Raichur - 
district, dated 973 A.D. tells us that the village Modeyanur was . 
granted to the officiating priest Arikeyadvadi Chetepadhyaya- 
Somayaji by the king after performing Brahmandakratu.” From a 
record of Vikramaditya VI dated 1076 A.D. it is known that the 
agrahara | Muttage was granted as. dakShina by the king to 
Vishnubhatta of that place.° It is revealed in a record dated A.D. 
1096 from Kallur i.e., modern Kallur in Manvi taluk of Raichur 
district that the itvage ‘Kalluru was granted to a dandanayaka — 
named Vikramaditya-bhattdpadhydya Sarvakratu Somaya jin, re 
dakshina, on performing the Panchalangalakritu, by the king 


Tribhuvannamalla Vikramaditya-v1.‘ 


EC. V Hn, 102, 1123 A.D. 

Desai, P.B. SAsana Parichaya. Int. p. 6. 
EI. XV, p. 28. 1076 A.D. 

ARIE, 1958-59, App. B. No. 661. 
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For some reason or the other, when a group of Brahmins 
migrated from one place and desired to settle elsewhere, an 
agrahara was created for them. A good example of this type is 
found in the. agraha@ra Nirgunda situated in Koégali-500. It was 
created in 1087 A.D. for housing a number of Brahmins who 


migrated from Dravidadésa.! 


Expiation of sin was also a good Gasca for creating 
agraharas. In fact it was beleived that performance of any 
religious and charitable deed would expiate a sinner from his sins.: 
Hence, sometimes agrah@ras were created. For example, when the 
king Virabaliala was searching for a suitable locality in the 
forest to build an agrahara, the servants of the king killed a 
digek: which had many cubs in its womb. [In order to atone for the 


sin, the king built an agrahara there with many temples.” 


Yet another reason for creating the agrahara was to 
facilitate regular éeyicds for the deity in the temple of a 
particular place. we find records registering grants of agraharas 
for such - purposes. In 1117 A.D. the Chalukya_ king 


Tribhuvana~ malla Vikramaditya VI, created the Hittala agrahara 


1. EC, XII p. 50. 


ete 


3. QIMS, XIII p. 755. 
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for the service of god Sémesvara.? For the daily services and 
repairs of the temples Viranarayana and Achutesvara, the village 
Mudigere was made an agrahara and was granted to the brahmins 


by the king Viraballala in 1186 A.D.7 


These agraharas were granted to Brahmins who fulfilled the 
purpose for which these grants’ were made such as repairing the | 


temples, offering regular worship to the deity etc.. 
Agraharas the repositories of learning 


The agraharas were essentially centres of jeeenlngy. It has- 
been noted above that the Brahmin residents of agraharas were well 
versed in several branches of learning like Védas, Védangas,. 
Sastras, Puranas, Logic etc.. We can cite numerous examples in 
this connection. The Bandalike record dated 1204 A.D. states that. 
in the five agraharas ‘in Nagarakhanda, one could find the. 
Brahmins engaged in self study or teaching others. (Marioragadin- 
Gduvud-ddisuvud}, all the Védas (nikhila Véda) Puranas, polity 


(Sunitisastra) logic (tarkka), “Agama, Poetry (Kavya), dharma 


(nataka) narrations (KatHa), smritis and the rules of sacrifices.” 


te MAR, 1927, p. 123, 1117 A.D. . 
2 EC. V Bl. 175, 1186 A.D. 
EC. VII SK. 225 1204 A.D. 
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The Brahmins of Ta irur agrahara are described as well versed not. 


ee aS 


only in the Vedas, Sastras and various branches of learning like 
logic, grammar, poetry, drama and music, but were also acquainted 
with many languages like those of Karnata Lata and Dravila and 


all their scripts (Lipi).+ 


Teachers 


The teachers have been referred to as Upadhyaya, Oja, 


Akkariga, bhatta, bhattOpadhyaya, Sastri, Pandita, Acharya and 


the like in ‘inscriptions. 


Students 


The students have been referred to as Antevasi, mani, 


Chatra, Vidyarthi, Brahmachari and the like in inscriptions.” 
Specialised study Centres 


Naturally, depending upon the teachers who had specialised 


in a particular subject, some of the institutions had become higher 


1. Ibid., V AK 130 
2. See Chapter IV for a detailed discussion. 


3. ‘Ibid. 
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centres of learning for teaching particular subjects only. Thus, 
for instance, we find that in ograhara Lokkigundi, i.e., modern 
Lakkundi in Gadag taluk of Dharwad district, the principal subject 
taught was prabhakara i.e., a work of the Mimamsa school of 
philosophy started by Prabhakara.! Prabhakara and also Nydsa 
which is gapeocea to be works on grammar were taught in 
Kotavumachige agrahara.- Kaumara and Katantra grammar were 


taught in Managqoli agrahara.° 
Subjects taught in agraharas’ 


The main aim of saueation in the mneient days was not © 
material gain but something higher than that the realisation of 
one's own self. Naturally, therefore, higher education consisted 
mainly of the study of xhilegeprieal subjects, associated with 
specialization in different sciences. Védic literature figures 
prominently as being studied in the agraharas. Most of the 


inmates of the agrahara are described as well-versed in _ the 


1. EI. XV, p. 355. 1098 A.D. 
De Ibid. XX, p. 67, 1012 A.D. 
3. Ibid’ Vv. p. 22. 
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knowledge of the four Vedas and the Védangas" and many other 
Sastras. There are numerous references in inscriptions to the 
effect that eiees were taught along with other subjects like Itihasa 
(History), Tarka (Logic), Ganita (Arithmetic), N&taka (Drama), 
Sahitya (Literature), Mimamsa, Purana, Dharmasastra and the six — 
Darganas (the six principal system of Hindu Philosophy) viz., 
Sankhya, Yoga, Nyaya, Vaiseshika, Mimamsa and védanta.? Some 
inscriptions refer to Nataka Sala (theatre) attached to a temple in 
the agrahara.° Though Nataka $ala does not itself suggest the 
teaching of dramaturgy, the fact that Bharata figures as a subject 


studied in _agraharas indicates dramaturgy was also studied at 


least in some places. 
The Method of Study 


We thus get a large number of references to various 
subjects that were taught in agraharas. But it is difficult to know 
the actual method of teaching. done there. We do not know for 


instance if there were any gradations in teaching or if there were 


4. Sanskrit-English Dictionary. There are six Védangas viz., 
Siksha (rules of articulation and pronunciation), chchandas 
(Prosody) Vyakarana (grammar) Nirukta (etymological expla-~ 

_ nation of difficult vedic words). otisha (astronomy) and 
Kalpa (ritual or ceremonial). 


2 EC-VIII Sb. 276. 


3. STL.-XI (i) 78. 
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any text books for this purpose. Occasionally, however, we do get 
references to such works in inscriptios. For instance an inscription , 
from Kondaguli mentions Rupavatara as one of the books of study.! 
It is known from other sources that this Rupavatara is a work on 
‘grammar meant for junior students. It was written by the Buddhist 
monk, Dharmakfrti.” A book called Siatra charche is referred to in 
an epigraph from Gadag dated 1099 A.D. of Vikramaditya vi’. But 
_we have no other details regarding this point. Some other works 


mentioned are Asthadhyaya of Panini, Dharmasastra of Manu, 


Ramayana and the like. 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE AGRAHARAS 


: The agraharas administered by the ‘mahajans, queens, and 
officers. For example, an instription dated 1054 from Honwada in 
Bijapur district, states that Kétaladévi the queen of Sémesvara-I 
was holding the governorship of the agrahara Ponnavada. This 
city is stated to have been situated in Baga-50 in the division of 
i EI. XXXVI pp. 189 ff. 

2. Ibid. I pp. 338 ff. 


3. KSPP, Vol. 40. 
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Tardavadi-1000". Another record dated 1076 A.D. states that 
Siggaladévi daughter of the Chalukya monarch, Ahavamalladeva and ? 
the younger ‘sister of Sdmésvara II, was administering the | 
Nidagundi agrahara.” Padmaladevi, the queen of Chalukya 
Vikramaditya VI was administering the agrahara Mangolj in 1116 : 
A.D. Mangodla “was situated on the southern bank of. the river — 


Tungabhadra.° 


An inscription dated 1085 A.D. from Dambala in Gadag 
talukQ,Dharwad district, states that Lakshmidevi, the chief queen of — 
Vikramaditya VI, was in charge of the administration of 18 
agrahfras and the city of Dharmapur* Mailaladévi, another queen 
of Vikramaditya VI was governing the agrahara Kannavali in 


Sindagi taluka, Bijapur district.° 


ae 


Sometimes the officers were the administrators of tte 
agraharas. An inscription dated 1124 A.D. from ‘Alur in Dharwad 
district, mentions that Surigeya Permadiyarasa, who was _ the 


Mahamatya and Antahpuradhyaksha, was administering the 


1. IA, XIX. p. 270, 1054 A.D. 
ae SII. XI. (i) 117, 1076 A.D. 
a Ibid. p. 189, 1116 A.D. ’ 
4. IA. X. p. 185, - 1085 A.D. 


5. SII. «XX. 61, 1095 A.D. 
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agrahdra Mahadatura, . under the Vikramaditya v1.3 Another 
record dated, 1004 A.D. states that Brahmayya was incharge of the 
agrahara Tufhbige, under Chalukya Iriva Bedanga Satyadriya.~ 


‘ 4 3 
There are ever so many evidences in the records. 


An inscription dated 1054 A.D. refers to an officer named 


Dasimayya who was administering the agrahara Kisugundi.° 


The mahajanas administered the agyahara. It was an 
important body. It included the heads of the Brahmin families in 
the agrahara. The number of mahajans in the agrahara was 
different from place to place. For example, there were twelve 
mahajanas in Gudigére agrahara” fiftysix mahajanas in Chinchali 
agrahara® eightyfour mahajanas in Alambu agratiara,’ hundred 


mahajanas in Siraguppi agrahara,® one hundred and four Mmahajanas 


in the Nagavi agrahiara.” _ One hundred and twenty wahajanas in 


SII. XI. (ii) 174, 1124 A.D. 

EI. XVII. p. 8, 1004 A.D. 

SII. XI (ii) 204, °1054 A.D. and No.92, and 168, 1120 A.D. 
Ibid. (i) 92, 1054 A.D. 

SII XX. 193, 1217 A.D. 

Ibid. XI (i) 24, 897 A.D. 

MAR. 1930. 75, 1147 A.D. 

SII. XVIII. 90, 1082 A.D. 

SII. XV. 178, 1244 A.D. 
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Kattinakere agrahara, 120 mahajanas in agratara Posavangadagi. 
—_ : , F ots ee os 
two hundred mahajanas- in Kakandike agrahara and. four 


hundred mahajanas at Jamakhandi agrahara.” 


Further, it is known from a record dated 1084 A.D. that the 
number of yahajanas at agrahara Hadli in Ramdurga taluke was 
fourhundred and twenty.“ In Bagewadi agrahara there were five 
hundred mahdjanas.” Another inscription mentions 1,000 ywahajanas 
in the agrahara of Ingalegvara, in Bagewadi taluka.° There were 
700 yyahajanas in the agrahara Hésavuru’ the highest ‘number of 
Mahajanas was 3,200.° What did these numbers show? According to 
Altekar, cae mah@janas often included not only the heads of the 
families of the village but.also all adults of the agrahara eS But 
'rChidanandamurti considers that this Aduibee included the Brahmin 


adults of the agrahara or the heads of Brahmin families. *° 


1. SII. IX (i), 118, 1057 A.D. 

a Ibid. XVIII. 40, 994 A.D. 

3. Ibid. XX. 95, 12th century. 

4, SII. XX. 87, .1084 A.D. 

5. SIL. XV. 713, 1170 A.D. 

6. SII. XV. 196, 1265 A.D. 

cp Ibid. 219, 1207 A.D. 

8. MAR. 1927, 150. p. 132. 

9. Altekar, A.S. Rasthrakutas, Op. Cit; p. 200. 
10. Chidananda Murthi Op. Cit; p. 211. 
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It-may be stated here that the smaller number indicated the 
heads of the Brahmin families in the agrahara which the bigger 
number indicated the heads. of the families and also the adult 


e 


members of the Brahmin families there. 


Generally, the number of mahajanas in an agrahdadra was 
fixed. For example, the number of jallelanwe ot Balguli agrahdara — 
in Harapanahalli taluka of Bellary district which was fifty in 956. 
NDe remained the same in 1332 A.D. also. An inscription says 
that in 1170 A.D.° the number of m&h@janas at Nidugundi agrahdra 


in Dharwad district there was 400 continued to be the.same in 1244 
4 aK a ys Ss 
A.D. The number of Mahajanas of Posavadangile agrahara which 
was 120 in 849 A.D.° continued to be the same even in 1090 A.D.° 2 
8 


1148 A.D.’ and 1212 A.D.. 
But sometimes the number of mahajanas in an agrahara - 
increased. For example in the agrahara of Rona situated in 


Dharwad district,in the year 971 A.D. there were 84 mahajanas~ 


Le SII. IX. 66, 956 A.D. 

2. Ibid. 344, 1332 A.D. 

3. Ibid. XV. 114, 1170 A.D. 
4, ‘Ibid. 180, 1244 A.D. 

5. SII. IX 291, 849 A.D. 

6. SII. IX. , 158, 1090 A.D. 
7 SII. IX. 254, 1148 A.D. 

8. SII. IX. 330, 1212 A.D. 
9. IA. XII. p. 256, 971 A.D. 
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and in 1021 A.D. this mumber rose in 104.7 There were 56 
: - : 5 
mahajanas of the Soraturu agrahara in 867 A.D. But that number 


rose to 200 mahajanas in 1071 A.D.° 


Some other times the number of mahajanas decreased and 
also increased. For example in the agrahara Chikkerur, in the 


L ¥ 
year 1048 A.D. There were 1,000 mahajans and it remained the 


5 
same in 1077 A.D., but, in 1083 A.D. the number was only 500.° In 


1130 A.D. that number rose to 1,000.” Another inscription dated 
1175 «A.D. refers: 1002 mahajanas of Kukanitru agrahara,” that . 
number was 1,000 at the time of Vijayanagara ruler Harihara. ° 
Perhaps the break up of the joint families and the migration of the 
Brahmin families from one place to another might be the reasons for 


this increase or decrease in the number of mahajanas. 


El. XIX. p. 223, 1021 A.D. 
SII. XI (i) 12, 867 A.D. 
Ibid. 111, 1071 A.D. 
ARIE, 1957-58, 253, 1048 A.D. 
Ibid., 250, 1077 A.D. 

Ibid., 242, 1083 A.D. 

Ibid., 235, 1130 A.D. 


* Shantakumari, S.L. Kukkanura - A Cultural Study, Dharwad, 
1975, pp. 18-19. 


9. Ibid. 
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The mahajanas were well-versed in various branches of 


traditional Hindu brahmanic learning, such as the Vedas, the 


Véedangas, Védanata, Purana, Nyaya, Mimamsa, Agama, Vaiseghika, 


moh / ae Seiten a ; . 

Lokayata, Sankhya, Itihasa, Sahitya, etc.. Several inscriptions | 
mention their qualifications. To give a few examples here: a 
record dated 1049 A.D. from Pombulcha, i.e., modern Hombal in 


' Gadag taluka, describes them as learned in Vedas, Vedangas, | 


Védanta, Purana, Nyaya, Mimamsa, Agama Stes The thousand: 


mahajanas of Hirekérur are described as a sacred mark on the 


forehead of the country of Banavasi. They not only possessed the 


the qualities like restraint, self-control, self-study, meditation 


etc., but also were well-versed in logic, grammar, history, poetry, 
drama and the like. They are compared to the swans in the lakes 


of nydya, Vaiseshika, lokayata, sankhya, Baudha, and arhata and 


also have been mentioned as frightful elephants to the wicked © 


people and proteutors of those who seek refuge and brave in 


carrying out the work.” 


An inscription from Harihar.in Davanageére taluka refers to 


the mahajanas of that place as well-versed in tarkka (logic), 


ds SII. XI (i) 84. 1049 A.D. 


2. KI. IV p. 72. 1088 A.D. 


A 


1 a ue : ; 
mantra and tantra. Tmahajanas of Haruvanahalli i.e. 


, 


SOomanathapura are mentioned as acquainted with rules of prosody. 


and were students of science and great poets.” 


The four hundred mahajanas of Ittage in Raichur district, . 
for instance, .are described as well-versed in many subjects like 


Vyakarana, Védartha, all the arts and sciences. The description —. 


runs thus- 


' Sakala-vyadkaranamgaluh, 

vividha védartthamgalumn mitrttigoth 
du kala-Sastra, saméetam-olagise 

tammam bramavidya vigé 
Shakar-amalana-charitra patray-amala 

jnanarddhi sampannar -i 
sakala-kshonige pujyar Ittageya 


my coe } scx ro 3 
nalnurvvar~—ddvijanam -ottamary 


Some of the mahajanas are described as experts in various 


” sdstras and also Sastras (weapons). The titles like 
sihmaparakramar, dushtavidhvansakaru, Sishta anaéra ar: etc., 
£2 EC. XI. Dg. 36. 

2. Ibid., V AK 123, 1237 A.D. 
ai EI, XIII. p. 41, 1112 A.D. 


A, SII. XI. (i) 52, 1007 A.D. 


. 
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we 


show that they were experts in the gastras. A record from Haveri- 
in Dharwad district referring to the mahajanas of Haveri agrandras | 
praises them as those who could put down even the strongest — 


enemies. 


' Other Functions of the Mahajanas 


The mahajanas of an agrahara were engaged in sit Seentea! 
(yama), ete (niyama), self-study (svadhyadya), meditation 
(dhyana), silence (mauna) practising (anushtana), reciting. 
Passages from the Védas (Japa), giving abalations (Héma), and 
‘deep meditation (Samadi)’. Besides, they took to some other social, 


. 


religious, economic, judicial and cultural activities. 


Sometimes the -mahajanas of an agrahara acted as the 
trustees of grants made there. For paaiinlés Urodeya Nagadeva 
made a grant of land to Banarasiyamatha at the agrahara Tumbige 
and this grant was entrusted into the hands of the hundred 
mahajanas of that place.” Another record dated 883 A.D. states 
that a certain Chiddana donated 1,000 cows when he performed 
Gosahasradana. At that time fifty mahajanas of Sératura were made 


the trustees. of the gitt.> 


1. SII. V 845. 
Ibid., XV 524, 1014 A.D. 
3. Ibid., XI (ii) 20, 883°A.D. 


We also find that some times the mahajanas themselves built 


temples. The three hundred mah@janas of Sedimba constructed a 


temple in honour of the deity Santinatha Tirthankara and made 


suitable gifts for its upkeep and also for conducting daily worship 
and other rituals there.! A temple was constructed at a village 
‘Matur in 892 A.D. By the thousand mah€ajanas of the place.” That 
an image of god Vishnu was installed by the two hundred mah @janas 
of Soratur during the time of Chalukya Vikramaditya VI is noted in 


a record from that place.® 


Sometimes the Mahajanas went to the king as representatives 
of the agrahara asking for gifts to temples etc.. According to an 
inscription dated 1120 A.D. the mahajanas of Jakkoli agrahara went 
ta the king Chalukya Vikramaditya VI and asked a grant of a land 
to Somegvara_ temple and the king granted the same.’ Another 
record mentions that the mahajanas of the agrahara Somanathapur 
went to the king Hoysala Narasimhadéva and asked for a grant of 


land to Lakshmi Narsimha temple. The king donatedthe lands.° 


a 


1. Desai, P.B. Jainism in South India, p. 217. 
2. MAR, 1929 43. 

3. SIL XV, 10. \ Vikramaditya VI. 

4, Ibid., XI (ii) 168, 1120 A.D. 


5, EC. V. ‘AK, 123, 1237 A.D. 
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The Mahajanas themselves made grants to temples and: 
installed peers stones in the ee of the’ heroes. The. 
mahajanas of Abbigeri granted some land to the Soémesvara temple of 
that place. The hundred and twenty mahajanas of Kattinakére are 
said to have made grant of land for the decoration and illumination : 


of the god of the place.” 


Another record dated 1049 A.D. mentions that the thirty-six 
‘mahajanas .of Bentavuru granted: a land and a house site to 
Madimmayya, a hero who died while securing the cattle from one » 
-Madiraja, who had captured them unjustly and was driving them. ee 
Annigeri. An inscription dated 1230 A.D. from Haveri states that _ 
‘the Mahajanas of that place made a grant in the memory of Soveya. 
Nayaka, ‘who fell fighting in a battle of Kabbirti. The grant is 


described as Nettarugoduge, i.e., grants made for the bloodsplit by © 


the hero.” 


Sometimes the mahajanas settled disputes in the agrahaga. 


An record from Mattighatta refers to a certain Somagauda who 


SII XI (ii) 176, 1125 A.D. 
EC. V AK, 68.1 1164 A.D. 
EI XVIII, p. 214. 1049 A.D. 
SII XVIII, 255. 1230 A.D. 
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demanded the document of loan after repaying the debt together 
with interest, from one Nagana from whom Somagauda had borrowed 
money pledging his land. But Naganna refused to return it and 


this was brought to the notice of the wahajanas who settled the 
dispute’ The mahajanas of Naregalla settled disputes regarding the 


vritties of Achalesvara temple.” 


The yjahajanas were also engaged in public welfare 
activities, ae maintaining alms-houses, construction of wells, tanks 
etc.. An inscription dated 1082 A.D. refers to the two hundred 
mahajanas of Kurtakoti, who made a gift of land for the tank of 
the place.* Another record dated 1227 A.D. from Gijeyahalli. in 
Hassan ‘district refers to the gift of wet land made by the 
vwahajanas of Késavapura to Ikkalashetti, for having built the tank 
called Ekkala Semudeas: In the A.D. 1124, at the time of 
Vikramaditya VI Surigeya Nagarasa, maternal uncle of Dandanayaka 
Surigeya Hermmadiyarasa, granted a piece of land, house sites and 
some gold to, the mahajanas of the agrahara moladaturu for the 
maintenance of a feeding house, a school for the study of Rigveda, 


a water shed and a tank? 


1. MAR, 1924, pp. 29-38. 

2, Kalaburgi, M.M. Dharwad Jilleya Sasana Suchi, 
p. 63. © 

3. SII. XI. (ii) 127, 1082 A.D. 

4, MAR. 1928, p. 46 1227 A.D. 


5. SII. XI. (ii) 173, 1124 A.D. 
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The Mahajanas acted as banks for they received deposits on 
an agreed interest to be paid annually. An inscription dated 1112 
A.D. from Ittage says that the four hundred mahajanas of that 
place received one hundred and twenty gold coins (gadyana) for 
which they have to pay interest regularly at the rate of one pana 


per gold piece annually.? 


Meeting Place of the Mahdjanas 


ai 


Usually the mbajanas of an agraha@ra met in a temple, or. 
a assembly hall, or under a tree; A record dated 1144 A.D. states 
that the mahajanas of Huvinahadagli met in the Kotisankaradsva: 
temple.” Similarly, Wahajanas of Balguli agrahara met in a 
temple.” An inscription dated 1241 A.D. states that the mahajana 
of the agrahara Brahmasamudra went to the 'Prabhu mantapa or 
Sabha mantapa' and seated themselves there.’ The mahajanas also- 
met in an open place under a tree. For instance, the Mmahajanas of 


Haosaholala assembled under the banyan tree at the northern gate of 


the agrahara.> 


EI. XIII. p. 58, 1112 A.D. 
SII, IX (i) 254, 1144 A.D. 
Ibid., 89. 

EC. VI kd, 57 4241 A.D. 

MAR, 1215 p. 56. 
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Brahmapuris 


Like, ghatika and agrahara, brahmapuri was also a4 
higher educational centre in ancient Karnataka. It was & 
settlement of ldsraee Brahmins in .parts of towns and cities. 
Moraes interprets is as a settlement of learned Brahmins in part of 
towns or cities.? A number of examples may be cited to support 
this view. | An inscription dated 1065 A.D. refers to a 
brahmapurigéri_ of Arasinabidi.” Another record speaks _ of. 
brahmapurigalli of Anpigeri.? Kéri-géri means a locality or sticet: 
within a town or city. It shows that brahmapuri was a settlement! 
of Brahmins in a city or town. Sometimes a city or a town had 
more than one brahmapuri within it. An inscription dated 1140 A.D. 
refers to two brahmapuris in the Dévarandvadagi.* another record 
refers to three brahmapuris in the Balipura.° The capital city én 
Annigeri had five brahmapuris.° Balligave in Shikarpur taluka of” 


Shimoga district had seven brahmapuri at 


1. Moraes, G.M. Op.Cit, p. 299. 

eZ EC- VII 170, 1065 A.D.; SII XI (ii) 190, 1112 A.D. 
3. SIIle- XV 5, 1106 A.D. 

4 Ibid., XX 111, 1140 a.D. 

5. EC’ VII SK. 277, 1165 A.D. 

6. SII. XV 72, 1186-88 A.D. 

7. EC. VII SK. 106, 108, 119, 123 ete.. 


Ved atwsubbian differentiates them thus - "An agrah&ra was 
a corporate body possessing property while Brahmapuri did not sem : 
to have Baca, ‘such a body, and there was no evidence in any 
inscription to show that brahmapuri dealt as a corporate body, with | 


any property. ut 


saveraa inscriptions that have been brought to light show 
that the brahmapuri was a corporate body. A record of Erige 
dated 1134 A.D. refers to the “mah@janas: of the brahmapuri.” 
Another record dated 1088 A.D. refers to the mahajanas of the 


brahmapuri thus: "Dévara_ brahmapuriyo. Sommatanadalli_ makkaleni- 


galam Arasugalain brahmapuri mahajanaiumirddu"” 


In a record dated 1166 A.D. from LaksShmésvar in Dharwad 
district, we find that the grants made to a brahmapuri were . 
administered by the king, guilds, the mahajanas, heads of the five . 
mathas and the respected people of the place. The actual passage © 


runs thus; 


4; QIMS. VII p. 168. 
2. Ritti,sttand Shelke (ed) Inscription from Nanded district. 


No. 31, 1134 A.D. 


3. SII. XVIII 94 1088 A.D. 


101. 


"Inti brahmapuriya dharmamam 


melal—key —-arasugalum nakarangalum 


mahajanangalum kudi pratipalisuvar. . 


Another inscription of 1028 A.D. from Mulagunda, refers to- 
the one thousand mahajanas of brahmapuri there - "Brahmapuriya | 


=3 wos : ; : 2 
mahajanamam_ Sasirvarum pariraksisuvar." 


It is interesting and instructive to note that though the 
brahmapuries ‘were occupied exclusively by Brahmins, yet other” 
people also had their share in the administration of grants. From. 
these examples, it becomes clear that the brahmapuris also had a 


corporate body. 


According to Kittel Brahmapuri was a city. The inhabitants | 
of which were Brahmins”. Moreas defines, it as a settlement af 


learned Brahmins in part of towns or cities." 


The motive behind establishing brahmapuris was mainly to. 


earn merit or Punya for themselves. and for their fore-fathers. The | 


SII. XX 144,.1166 A.D. 
SII.Xi I(i)64, 1028 A.D. 
Kannada-English Dictionary p. 1159. 


m~ © N 


Moraes, G.M. Op. Cit; p. 299. 
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Chalukya king Tribhuvana Malladéva founded an agrahara and a 
brahmapuri and Bichayya purchased a piece of land and granted 
into the Choultry (Chchatra) of that place for the sake of his merit 


1 
or punya and fame. 


Another instance is that of Padmaladévi, the queen of the 
Kadamba king, Mallidéva, who established a brahmapuri and the 
images of the Prasannakeshava, Narayana, and Madhava at the 
Hullumgura, in Puligére-300 and granted it to sixty-frour Brahmins 
of different gotras who.were the devotees of Vishnu and well-versed . 


in the Védas.7 : , 


Epigraphs give us intuseating details regarding the 
establishment of brahmapuris. An inscription from Balligave dated 
1103 A.D. gives a vivid description of the founding of a brahmapurti 
thus - Once i a religious discourse (dharma prasanga) Kédava 
Dandanayaka was told about the importance of learning and the 
great. merit and the acruing for encouraging it. Accordingly, he 
constructed a brahmapuri. For this purpose he acquired in the 
southern quarters of Balipura a piece of land, fertile enough to 


produce a variety of fruits from Sarvesvara Pandita of the 


1. KI II 28, 1180 A.D.. 
oy Ibid. IV 24, 1245 A.D. 
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Patichalinga temple there. Then he: built commodious houses having 
raised seats in each chamber and well equipped and gave, these 
houses to a group of Brahmins. Further, he srewidéd each of ther 
with vritti or livelihood by making a grant of land which would be 
a source of income to the Brahmins there.* Another similar 
brahmapuri was founded by Sridhara Dandanayaka and his brothers 


in A166 “ASD “ab Lamenmesvana.- 


Baceteds: the brahmapuris were attached to temples. In 
such cases the residents of brahmapuris were associated with tne 
performing worship in temples there. An inscription dated 1115 A.D. 
refers to Sri Kalidevara brahmapuri, ten the brahmapuri attached 


to the temple of Sri Kalidevaru.? 


Like the mahajanas of “the agrahara, the donees of the 
brahmapuri were also highly qualified and learned. Records 
generally eulogise them as in the case of the mahajanas of agrahara. 


The mahajanas of a brahmapuri perfermed similar functions as the 


.mahajanas of an agrahara. For example, a record dated 1166 A.D. 


1. EC. VII SK, 123, 1159 A.D. 
2 SII, XX 144, 1166 A.D. 


3. Ibid. IX p. I, 192, 1115 A.D. 
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describes the Brahmins of the brahmapuri at Puligere as learned in 


various branches of learning like the Vedas, Tarkka, Vacaspatya, 


Vyakarana, Panini, Dasagrantha* etc.. 


Another inscription says that 38 Brahmins of Balligave 
brahmapuri were well-versed in Puranas, Srmati, Kavyas, Ndataka¢, . 


Bhagha, Nana Chamatkara bhangi etc.. 


Like the number of mahajanas in an agrahara the number 
of mahajanas in a brahmapuri was also fixed and also varied from 
one brahmapuri to another. For example, there were one thousand 
Brahmins in the brahmapuri of Mulagunda, ° seventy mahajanas of 


the brahmapuri at Sudi.” forty-two mahajana in Vikramapura 


brahmapuri>, ‘sixty-four Brahmins in the brahmapuri of Hullumgliru, 
thirty-eight mahajanas in the brahmapuri at Balligame,’ twenty~ 
five mahajanas in Naragunda brahmapuri;® eitht mahajanas in the 


brahmapuri at Akkalakota,” twelve mahdjanas in the brahmapuri at 
. © ? . : 
Harapanahalli’” ‘and twenty-four mahajanas in Amrutapura. 


SII. XX 144, 1166 A.D. 
EC, VII SK 128, 1169 A.D. 
SII IX (i) 162, 1028 A.D. 

EI. XV p. 75, 1010 A.D. ~ 
XI (i) 88, 1053 A.D. 
KI. Iv. p. 107.) 1245 A.D. 
EC. VII SK 123, 1159, A.D. 
SII, XVIII 89, 1080 A.D. 

KI. I 33, 1211 A.D. 
SII. IX (i) 251, 1148 A.D. 
Thid. xT (4) A&. 1050 A.D. 
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Like the agrahara, the brahmapuri also played a’ 
significant role in imparting sedation in those days. Provision was. 
made for the -maintenance of students and teachers by making 
grants of land or money to them. Enough details about the method” 
of imparting sdiea then: to students and the subjects taught in the. 
beahwapedt cannot be éeesinea, from the available sources.  Still- 
occasionally we come across records which .give us some information — 
about the teachers and the students in the brahmapuri. For 
instance, a record of Chalunya Somédvara I dated 1049 A.D. refers 
to a grant of fifty mattars of land to Sudi brahmapuri and to a> 
teacher of ths place by Kalidadsayya.! Akkadévi, who was” 
governing Kisukadu-70, made a grant of land at Pampaya-tirtha to. 
Nandiyanna Shadangi - Bhattépadhyaya and fifty-two sched learned 
“Brahmins | of the brahmapuri at the capital Vikramapura as . 
mentioned ioMn isexiption dated 1053 AD It is stated in a. 
record dated 1177 A.D. that a grant of five. gadyanas for Purana 
khandika and _ five gadyanas for Véda khandika was made yt 

@.« 2d er . 
Hegyade Narasingarasa and Heggade Machayya to the Brahmins of a 


brahmapuri at Huleyara.” 


1. SII- XI (i) 83, 1049 A.D. 
2. Ibid., 88, 1053 A.D. 


3. EC. XII CK 36, 1177 A.D. 
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As in the case of ghatikas, and agraharas, kings, queens, 
and ‘other members of the royal family, ministers and other high 
officers, made land grants to individuals or to a group of Brahmins 
in brahmapuris. An inscription dated 1044 A.D. states that five 
mattars of black soil land was § granted to Sridharayya by 
Puliyanna the head of Kuppekallv in Ballakunde-300.* Another 
cecord states that Majimayya of the brahmapuri was given five 
mattars of laneee A record from Bagewadi of Bijapur district states. 
that fifty mattars of land was granted to Batt6padhyaya a Brahmin 


of the brahmapuri thereby Bachimayyasetti, son of Kalidasayya.° 


Sometimes grants were made to a group of Brahmins of the 
brahmapuri. For example, an inscription dated 1055 A.D. states’ 
that the queen of Kadamba Mayuragharma gave 44 mattars of 
garden land, 64 mattars of red soil land to the 42 Brahmins of the 


brahmapuri of Vikramapura. ” 


Sometimes, the Brahmins of a brahmapur were also provided 
with sites and well equipped houses. For example Kédava 


Dandanayak established a brahmapuri at Balligame, a Késava 
ay . om erates, ae Maree “ 


SII. IX (i) 98, 1044 A.D. 


Ty 

2: Ibid. XVIII 61, 1048 A.D. 
Ibid. IX (I) 120, 1142 A.D. 

4, Ibid. XI (i). 88, 1055 A.D. 
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temple, and built 38 well-equipped houses for the 38 Brahmins. of 
that brahmapura.! Another inscription refers to a grant of two 


sites to brahmapuri of Devara-navadagi.- 
Subjects taught in brahmapuri 


The brahmapuri was a higher centre of learning. Naturally 
philosophical and advanced subjects were taught by specialists 
there.. An inscription dated 1166 A.D. from Puligere, Dharwad 


. 


district states that the students there were taught subjects like 
Vedas, Tarkka,~ Vacaspatya, Vyakarana, Panini, Dasagrantha Bren.” 
In most of the brahmapuris the four Vedas and the Védangas and 


many other éSstras were taught. 


Thus these institutions served the cause of education and 
the growth of culture. Both were grants to the Brahmins for thety 
maintenance and for teaching subjects of their interests. Sometimes 
both agraharas and brahmapuris were rent free. Grants to both 
the centres were entrusted to one individual or many of them 


collectively. The donees were generally the owners of the land 


i. "EC. ‘VII SK 123, 1159 A.D. 
2. SII, XX iii 1140 A.D. 


3. SII, XX 144, 1166 A.D. 
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donated, but, in some cases at least they were forbidden from: 
selling or mortgaging the donated land. The donees of the. 
agraharas as welt as brahmapuris were called mahajanas and ee 
were men of high calibre and attainments. Their number also 
varied according to the size of the agrahara or the brahmapuri as 
the ogee may be. The functions of the mahajanas of these’ 


institutions were also almost the same. 


Mathas 


Meaning and Composition 


Mathas as religious institutions had their existence from the 
early times. According to Amarakosha, mathas were choultries or. 
philanthrophic abodes. Matha is defined as the hut of an ascetic” 
and students, a monastic school or a college and a Mathadhipati is” 


1 Apte states 


defined as the head of, such a monastery or a school. 
that matha means the hut. of an ascetic: or a small cell or room, 
also a monastery and convent, seminary, college, or place of 
learning.” According to Moraes, “the matha was a typical Indian. 


monastery with monks, ascetics and students' living within its 


precincts. These monasteries were invariably attached to some local. 


temple or had some temples attached to them. D.C. Sircar defines 
ae 4 sanskrit Dictionary of McDonnel, p. 257. 


2. Dictionary by Apte, p. 178. 
3. Moraes, M.G. Op. Cit; p. 295. 
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it as .a monastery, which was a religious and educational — 


institution. : 


The celebrated Advaitic teacher, the great Sankaracarya 
established four mathas for the propagation of his Advaita 
philosophy at Sringeri, Puri (Govardhana matha), Dvaraka mathe 
(Sharada matha) and Badari (Jystir-matha) .* After sometime other 


teachers like the great Ramanuja and Madhva, established their own 


maths for the propogation of their philosophy.° 


a 


Thus, the mathas were primarily started for the spread of 
religious principles and practices. In course of time they were 
slowly converted into the asramas where “acha@ryas and yatis began 
to stay. Then students started going there to receive education 
from the acharyas and others and the mathas. Thus mathas became 
the centres of education also. The mathas in Karnataka of ancient 
and medieval times were no exception to this. According to B.P. 


4 


Majumdar, these mathas were just like the monasteries of medieval 


i. —«s- Sircar, D.C, Epigraphical Glossory, p. 201. 

2. Kane, P.V. History of Dharmashastra Vol. II, Poona, 1974, 
p. 907. 

3 Ibid. 


Punoees- This statement is applicable even to the maths of 


Karnataka. 


Along with imparting primary and higher education in these 
mathas, a kind of religious education was also given to the masses 


in the form of religious discourses (kirttanas), and recitation of 


puranas, which were conducted every evening. Due to this the 
mathas turned to be centres of culture and education. They also 
became the social and economic centres. They were also homes for 


the destitutes and the orphans. 


An inscription of 1162 A.D. describes Kédiyamatha as follows 
Seven gts . The place for the study of the four Vedas, namely, the Rig, 
Yajur, Sama and Atharva vedas, with their angas; the place where 
are expounded the grammatical works of Kumara, Panini and 
Sakatayana, the Sabdanusasana and other such works; the place 
where the six systems of philosophy (darsana), namely, the Nyaya, 
Vaiseshika, Mimansa, ere etc., as well as the philosophies . of 
the Buddhists and others are lectured upon; the place where the 


yoga sastras of Lakula Patanjali and others expounded; the seat of 


the eighteen puranas, of the books on dharmasastras of all the 


1. Majumdar, B.P. Socio-Economic History of North-India, 
Calcutta, 1960, p. 156. 


Kavyas, natakas and the various other sciences; the place where 
food is freely distributed to the poor, the estate: the lame, the 
blind, , the / deat, story-tellers, singers, drummers, flute-players, 
dancers, eulogists, the naked, the wounded Kshapanekes (Jaina © 
Sanyasins), ekadandins, tridandins, hamsas and paramahamsas; the 


place for the treatment of the diseasesof destitute, sick persons and 


a place of security for all living things. 


From this description the activities of this matha may be © 


! 


summarised as follows: 


1. It was a place devoted to many branches of learning : 


and teaching. 


2. a choultry for mendicants of all climes and of all 


religions. 


3. It: had a hospital in which all kinds of diseased 


persons were treated. 


4, A place of security for all living beings. 


Regarding students who studied in mathas, inscriptions 


mention two kinds of students, ascetic students and ordinary | 


1. EC. VII. SK. 102, 1162 A.D. 


lic 


students eaiiea. Naishtika tapddhanar and maniyara,’ and also. 
described ‘as -tapodhanar and chhatra.” Tapodhana or Naishtika 
students bélonged to the ascetic group. The Naishtika tapodhanars 
were life long celibacy (bhrahmacharis). After the completion of 
their education they were appointed 'Mathadipatis' or heads of 


mathas. According to Garuda purana Naishtika means - 


W 


"Naistiko brahmacharicha vasét acharya 
sannitau, 

tadabhave tasyatanaye patnyam 
vaisvanarepiva 


‘anéna vidhina deham sadeyedvijitendri 
3 


yah. 
The tapodhanars living in mathas followed certain regorous 
rules and regulations, An inscription describes the tapodhanars as 


men of discipline and good character (Niyamastarum Sadacharar). 


An inscription dated 1045 A.D. tapodhanas and manies from 
Morageri mentions the donation made for the maintenance of students 
in the mathas there after stipulating the rules governing the 


donation as follows: 


SII. XVIII. 62, 1052 A.D. 
EC. XI. Dg. 133, 1071 A.D. 
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"It is said that only those students who strictly observed 
the vow of calibacy were allowed to stay in the matha. It is also 
stated therein that the one who slipped in his celibacy was not. 
allowed to stay there and was eanienee and banished from the 


place by the King or the village headman." 


"Inti, i-parigrahavellam-dévarggam tapddhanarggam be 
yisuvaridu 

sakeyd-udbar alli dusutarum tap6dhanar ddandadisa adanda-Inde / 

naishtikasthanam-illi naishthikar-allada tapodhanaram nadan- 


‘alvarasum manneyanu Moringere ya-pannirvar- Urodeyaruv irddu_ 


poramadisi-avara santatiya naishthikaran-irisuvaru. * 


Those: who are in this place drive away the brahmachari 
who has tresspassed the rule of celibacy and bring another 
brahmachari in from the same place, another record from there 


dated 1093 A.D. states that 


“i-stana dallirda tapodhanaru brahmacharuamulla tapo...... 
brahmacharya-villadam kaledu Avara santatiya brahmacharyamulla 


Tapodhanaram nillisuvudu" .7 


1: SII. IX (i) 101, 1045 A.D. 


2. Ibid., 163, 1093 A.D. 
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During their stay in the matha, the ascetic students were 
required to follow’ the strict rules enforced by the mathas. 
Otherwise they were expelled and also a fixed fine was levied on 
them for breaking the rules of the matha. A record dated 992 A.D. 
specifies the fines to be imposed on those who violated customs or 
commit adultery and other offences. The nose of the woman guilty 
of adultery was to be cut off and the adulterer put to death. 


Causing wounds and blood by beating was punished by a fine of 8 


panas, 12 _panas and 12 gadyanas. 

"Paichamathastanavam Purvamaryadeyolprati 
Palisuvadu 

murubaruvuvili murmmane vartegaramane 
pokkade 

panneradu gadyana dandal haradarakkana 
ngadoélparadarigéya pachchavam 

kondu eaiarlueva muganaridu padarigna 

m Koldaru, 

poydangéhtu panaih anéyamh mikkange 
panneradu panan 


miridange panneradu gjadyanam danden.’ 


A record from Sudi in Dharwad district dated 1060 A.D. 
says that the tapodhanars and other students who did not study 


properly, were sent out of the matha.* 


i SII. IX (i) 77, 992 A.D. 


2. EI. XV. p. 90, 1060 A.D. 
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Thus, the rules and regulations enforced by the mathas 
made the students devoted and to study properly and they were 


punished for violating the rules of the mathas, 


The mathas were closely associated with temples. According 
to Moraes, all mathas were attached to some temple or had some 
. 2 rd 
temples attached to them. It is evident from a number of: 


inscriptions. An inscription dated 1032 A.D. from Bélur refers to a 


matha attached to the temple of Mallikarjuna of the place.” 
Another inscription dated A.D. 1052 such that a matha was 


attached to god Jogéshvara temple at Motébennur.° Yet another 
record of Chalukya Sémégvara I dated 1066 A.D. from Marasanahalli | 
in Indi taluka of Bijapur district tells us of a \watha attached to 
the temple of Uttaréévara of the place. There is an inscription 
dated 1148 A.D. from Muttige in Bagewadi taluka of Bijapur district 
which refers to a matha attached to a temple of Tikédnwara.” An 
inscription dated 1068 A.D. from Nagai refers to a matha attached 
to the temple of god Madhusudan of the place.© A record of 
Kalachuri Bijjala dated 1161 A.D. from Manag@li in Bagewadi taluk 
of Bijapur district tells us of a matha was attached to the temple 


of Kalidevesvara a 


1. Moraes, M.G. Op. Cit; p. 295. 

2% Ec. VII. SK. 16, 1032 A.D. 

3% SII, XVIII. 62, 1052 A.D. : 
4. SII.XX, 40, 1066 A.D. 

5. SII, XV, 37, 1148 A.D. 

6. HAS, VIII, p. 35, 1068 A.D. 

7. I, V. p. 9, 1161 A.D. 
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Sometimes temples were attached to mathas. An inscription - 
from Devura dated 1090 A.D. refers to the temple there as that of © 
Baviyamatha. The description runs thus "Baviya mathada_ srikali- 
devaswami devaru.? Another record refers to : Yogesvara - | 


+ 


mulastane as one attached to Pattakeraya - Matha.- (Pattakereya 


. 


mathada_ pratibaddha belen Yogesvarada mulastana). 


Sometimes in a village or a town there were more than one 
Matha. We may cite one or two such instances here. A record 
dated A.D. 1054 from Sikaripur taluka in Simoga district refers to 
five patnas in Balligame.° The existence of these mathas are , 
referred to again in epigraphs dated 1113 A.D. aan. 1129 A.D. © 
These mathas were dedicated to Siva Visnu, Brahma, Jaina, and ‘ 
Buddha _ respectively. In the mathas there, their respective 


philosopies were taught." 


A record dated 1219 A.D. from Kudatini in Bellary district © 
refers to the five mathas in that place and also records a land 


grant made to the students studying in the mathas.~ 


1. *SII, IX (ii) 149, 1090 A.D. 
2. —- *Ibid,. 126. r 
ce EC. VII. SK. 118, 1054 A.D. 


4, EC. VII, SK. 100, 1129, A.D. and 99, 1113 A.D. 


5. * SII. IX. 336, 1219 A.D. 


THE SUBJECTS TAUGHT IN THE MATHA 


The ‘mathas generally taught the beginners, reading and 
writing. They were also centres of higher learning. Therefore; 
mathas imparted’ both types of education namely, primary and 
higher. In the ‘Kediyamatha at Balligamve, attached to the 
Kedaresvara temple, were taught both- types of education. Ark 
inscription dated 1185 A.D. refers to a Kannada teacher who taught 
to the beginners./ Another. bseeetaeien ef the same place refers to 
ascetics who studied the four Vedas, namely, the Rigveda, 
Yajuraveda, Samavéda, Atharvavéda with all their branches (Angas), 
It was the place where commentaries were composed on the Kumara, 
Paniniya, Sakatayana, Sabdanusasana, and_ other grammatical 
works; where commentaries were written on the Nyaya, Vaiséshika,. 
Mimamsa, Sankhya, Baudha and other six systems of philosophy; 
where books were composed on the Akula Siddhanta, Patanjali, me 
other yoga $astras, eighteen Puranas and the Dharmasastras as well. 
as various ands of Nataka."” Kaumaravyakarana was taught in. 
the Matha attached to the temple of Kalidévesvara at Managoli in 
Bagewadi £2 ihiiess Bijapur district.” 

1. Ec, VII, SK. 185,° 1185 A.D. 
2. EC. VIT. SK. 102, 1162 A.D. 


3. EI. V. p. 90, 1161 A.D. 
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EVENING MATHAS OR SANJEYA MATHAS. 


As far as mass education was concerned the role of the 
mathas was very great, There discourses in the evening were | 
¢ 
conducted regularly. Hence they were called Sanjaya-mathas or 
evening mathas. It is known from one of the inscriptions from 
Nagai that 40 mattars of land was given as donation to an “Acharya 


who read purana to the people every evening in the matha adjacent 


to the Madusudhana temple as Wagat.> 


Another inscription from. Huvina-Hadagalli dated 1128 A.D. 
also gives the following description: 
"Avaredi raevinnévara vintinitam kavidevandldyo. 
~~ * . ~~ ae o 
sanabhavanelasdi madisida Sanjematam 
Prapenoprachara 


« San oe i 2 
visavasapha muraribhavana ’dvijesatrami. 


Yet another record dated A.D. 1107 from Diggain, Gulbarga 
district, refers to religious discourse Chikka yati to the people 


in the evenings of the matha thereof. 
® 


Another inscription from Arasikere taluka refers to an 


: 3 
evening matha.. 
td 


1. HAS. VIII. p. 30, 1068 A.D. and 1085 A.D. 
2. SII. IX (i) 158, 1090 A.D. 


3... °MAR. 1928. AK. 23. 
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From all this it is clear that mass education was conducted 


in the evening mathas. 
¥ 


Members of the royal family, officers, and others made 


grants of land etc., to mathas also. 
we 


For example, an inscription dated 1019 A.D. from Rugi, in- 
Indi taluka, Bijapur district, states that Mahasamanta. 
Dasiyavarmarasa made a grant of land for the offerings to be made 
in the Nagaresvara temple and for the maintenance of Bhalachandra 
Pandita and for feeding eedviere, and students in the mathe of that 
temple there.! Another record from Marasimhanehalli in the same 
taluka, refers to a grant made for the maintenance of the students 


studying in the matha.- 


In 1029 A.D. Suggaladevi, the queen of Chalukya 
Jayasimha II made a grant of land for the offerings to 
Srimarasinghesvara temple of Devapur and for the feeding of the 
teachers and students in the matha attached to temple.° It also 
states that a grant was made for providing medicines to students 
and teachers of that matha." A record from Sirur in Bagalkot 
taluka dated 1049 A.D. mentions a grant of land made to the matha 7 


attached to the temple of Purasiddegvara.” Another inscription 


1 SII. XX 21, 1019 A.D. 

2 SIT. XX. 40, 1066 A.D. 

3 SII. XX 13, 1029 A.D. 

4. Ibid., 

5 SII. XI..I (i), 85, 1049 A.D. 
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dated 1051 MD from Motebennur mentions a grant of land made for 
the malnbenance of uiayanenieepodnenace and manis studying there ; 
and also for the worship and offerings ofthe deity.! 

Yet another ineeripeion dated 1010 A.D. mentions in detail = 
grants made for providing the needs of students like food, shelter,~ 
clothing and medicines, who were studying there. The details of: 
the donations made to them are 16 godyanas for salt and oil, 12 for: 
16 clothes, P for cowdung wash, 2 for food, 2 for plates and 2 for 


pickles and thus all together 38 gadyanas. 


"Uttarayana -Sankranti ~Adityavaradandu 
Agnishtagéy andharmmakkendu bitta, kaldaleya 
Keyi tamma muvattu tamma-mathada manigalge 
Uppu-ennege-gadyanam padinaru kappadakke 
‘gadyanam panneradu endirenge gadyana-nalky 
apara-pakshada panchameya bhojanakke gaduana 
eradu taligege gadyanam eradu uppinakayge 


gadyana eradu antu gadyana 38.7 


1. SII. XVIII. 62, 1051 A.D. 


2. EC. VII. SK. 74, 1010 A.D. 
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Kedaresvara matha (Kodimathi) at Balligamve 


* ad ~ { : 2 — ‘ 

The Kédaresvara matha in Belligamve became a famous - 
educational centre in the last part of the elevent century. It 
shows that, the Kédaresvara matha was established by the Kalamuka 


teacher, Kédarasekti. Therefore, it was called Kédaresvara matha.+ 


As this matha was situated near the Kodi (sluice j) of lotuses tank 


thus there was a big tank came to be called also as Kodiyamatha. 


The description of this line of teachers of the Keddredvara : 
matha, convinces one that all of them happened to be great 
scholars and experts in all branches of knowledge. An inscription : 
dated 1094 A.D. mentions Kédaradakti who was supposed to be the 


founder’ of that matha as one who belonged to this line named 


° cy 


Parvatavali, which was detedwed to be the foremost of the sect, 
celebrated in the world by the name of Sakti-Parse and the eminent | 
ascetic Kedaragakti, an ornament. to the succession named 
Muvarakoneya santati.” In the same record speaks highly of | 


w 7 _ - mal -_ 
Seikanta, the disciple of Kédara$sakti ("Vasudheyolin nematolakulisa- 


litamanesrvra jna katparasedarulunbam"). 


Another record dated 1094 A.D. from Balligamve, tells us 


qe EC. VII. SK. 94, 1094 A.D. 


= eet oe é { 
that Soméesvara Panditadeva who was the disciple of Srikantha, was 
proficiet in philosophy, logic, grammar, poetry, drama, music and 
many other branches of literature and learning.* He is further 


described as proficient in the doctrine of the, Jainas, Lokayatas and 


Buddhists, in Sankya yoga Mimamsa, Nyaya, Vaiseshika, Vyakarna 


aiid “Lakuiacstddnantac- 


e 


Vamasakti II was the last great acharya of this matha. . He 
is described as the most illustrious of the heads of the Kédiya- matha. 
He took this mateo to the zenith of its renown as testified by the 
patronage of many royal dynasties. An inscription dated 1168 A.D: 
describes him as being ‘a _ very Panini in grammar, a gee 
Sribhusanacharya in philosophy and polity, a very Subhandhy in. 
poetical composition, a Lakulésvara in siddhantha, and a very’ 


Gi 
Skanda in Siva devotion.” 


Thus, the Kddimatha had a long lineage of 'Gurus' who 
were great scholars. It is no wonder that educational activities 


there were smoothly conducted by those scholars, 
SARASWATI MATHA AT ITTAGE 


Generel Mahadeva built in Ittage, a Ma. hadeva temple, 


Chandalésvara temple, yurtinarayana temple, and a matha for 


1. EC. VII. SK. 94, 1094 A.D. 
Ibid. 92, 1103 A.D. 99, 1113 A.D. 
Ibid. 


ig 1 


Saraswati, the goddes of learning. This matha became a patron 
deity for lexicographers, poets, logicians and Agamic studies, Védic: 
; Be, 


studies ‘and a place of refuge to.the good people.? To quote the. 


passage here: 


"Sakalakalasarasvatige -vajnaya-—muruttige- veda ~murttiga 
prakatana -mantra- murttiga mutaksara-murttigiralke-bhatkiyim 
sakala -kala~Saraswatiye-madisidam~Matham-—Somasta -sa 


bdika kavi.tarakik agamika vaidika sikshana sajjanasraya.~ 


Further, the inscription records the grant of five hundred — 
mattars of land for vaviaue purposes, including food, salary of 
teachers, maintenance of clock etc.. To the students who studied | 
Rigvéda and ‘sSmavéda, cash amount was sanctioned for providing 


food etc. Bi 
SRI RAMESVARA MATHA AT LAKSHMESHWARA 


An inscription dated 1123 A.D. from Lakshmésvara_ in 
Sirahatti taluka, Dharwad district mentions a matha attached to Sri 
Ramesvara temple.. Therefore, that matha was called Sri 
Ramésvaradevara siden: . Agastya Pandita, a disciple of Svamivéedhi 


Pandita, taught Kaumara Vyakarana to the students who stayed in 


a EI.. XIII. p. 41, 1112 A.D. 


the matha there. Dandanayaka Nagavarmayya made grants for the 
maintenance of the teacher, students, ascetics and scholars in the - 


matha. The relevant passage runs as follows: 


“Sri Ramesvaradevara mathad-&charyyabbelleya 
santanédbavarssamaveda panditadévara sidyaragastya 
panditadévara kalam karcciya mathadalu 

Kumara Vyakaranamam pelvapadyayara jivitakkam 
valli: kélva tapédhanarasan- ach@dahakkin padinalkum 
béralagénalu mivattaru (ba) rchi vidiya 

pramanina gadinba narayanadévuralliya 


Ghaleyalaledu kattare mattappannerakkam 


KALIDEVASVAMI MATHA AT BALGULI 


An inscription belonging to the reign of Jayasimha II dated 
1018 A.D. refers to the Kalidévagvami matha at Balguli. It records 
a grant of land made by the ruler for the offerings to 
Kalidévagvami of Balguli and for the feeding of the teachers and 


students in the matha of that temple. 


1. SIT. XX. 83, 1123 A.D. 


2. Ibid. IX (i) 80, 1018 A.D. 


fea mf ‘ 
SRI TIKESVARA MATHA AT MUTTAGI 


Sri Tikesvara ates aus attached to the Tikésvara temple 
"at Muttagi, in BasavanaBagewadi taluka, Bijapur district. An 
inscription dated 1148 A.D. from that place, states that Tileya. 
Shanange, son of Sankarayye purchased land from Sankaradeva, the: 
headman of the village and his two sons. Further, he donated the. 
same for the worship and repairs of the temple of Tikésvara and: 
the matha attached to it, as also for the feeding and clothing of 
ascetics and pupils therein. The gift was entrusted to the teacher: 


Yogigvara. ‘ 


SVAYAMBHU MATHA AT YEWUR 


A general and Sandivigrahi named Saviyanabhatta built a. 

matha at Yéwur. It was attached to the temple of Svayambhu. He. 
é 

also made grants for maintaining the temple and for feeding and. 


clothing the students, ascetics and scholars in the matha.” 


\ 


SRI KALIDEVESVARA MATHA AT MANAGOLI 
¥ 


A matha was attached to the Sri Kalidévédvara temple. at - 


Managoli in Bijapur district. An inscription tells us that Kaumara | 
and Katamira grammar were taught in that matha. The record » 
1. SII. XV. 37, 1148 A.D. 


2.0 EI. XII. p. 290, 1077 A.D. 
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further says that a grant of 5 mattars of land was made to a 
teacher who explained the Kaumadra in the matha and eight mattars 
for the worship and offerings to the goddess Saradadevi of the 
matha- (goddess of learning) and for the provision of food for 
‘ascetics also. 7 


* 


DUGGESVARA MATHA AT TUMBIGERE 


A matha was attached to the Miilasthanadeva at Tumbigere 
in Harapanahalli taluka of Bellary district. Perggade Chandimayya 
Nayaka made, with the consent of the king, a gift of 400 ‘Kammas of 
land for the god Mulasthanadeva at Tumbigére, 300 Kammas to the 


ascetics of the place and 6 mattars to the matha.” 


Thus, we find a large number of inscriptions referring to 
the existence of mathas throughout Karnataka. These mathas were 
—— ; pol beabctainemato 


actively engaged in spreading knowledge. 


1. . Ibid. V. p. 9, 1161 A.D. 
2. SII. .1%.. ‘96, undated. 


CHAPTER III 


JAINA AND BUDDHIST SYSTEMS 
OF EDUCATION 


SECTION I: JAINA SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


SECTION, II: BUDDHIST SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
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SECTION I 


(A) JAINA SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


According to B.A.. Saletore, "The history of Jainism in 
Southern India is cere the history of that religion in 
Karnataka.+ * It is true that in Karnataka Jainism was a more . 
popular religion from earls second century to the end of the 
Rude ak century A.D.. In this period several rulers of various 
dynasties and their officers. patronaged this religion, Jaina monks | 
“and educational centres. An inscription from Kuppattur tells us 
that Jainism had spread throughout Karnataka.” 


a“ 
, 


During this period the. Jainas played an important role in 


spreading education in-Karnataka. To begin with Caityalayas, and. 


4 typo 


Basadis were ,religivus “centres but soon they attracted students and 


also became educational centres. 


(B) IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS OF THE JAINA ‘SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
er roe a | | 


* 


, 


eer a) Jainism " denounces caste system or any hierarchy of 


‘classes «in society. “Hence, Jainism believed in universal education 


1. _Saletore, B.A. Mediaeval Jainism , Bombay, 1938, p. 2. 


2 Narasimhacharya, R. Sasana Padyamafijart, Bangalore, 1975, 


No. 250. = - 


through the mother tongue, perhaps a consequent of its denouncement. 


of caste system in society. 


2) The Jaina acharyas always used the language of the 


masses as the medium of instruction. 


3) The system of co-education, and women's education were 


the other important aspects. 


(Cc) CENTRES OF LEARNING y 


While temples, ghatikas, agraharas, brahmapuris aa 
mathas Weel benteee Brahminic. education, the basadis also called 
Chaity eagac and dintiayyas played a prominent role as centres of. 
Jaina eyivenee education and the Jaina tradition. Earlier, the 
‘Acharya were not confined to any particular place but they moved 
from one place to another. But later, basadis, and mathas, asramas. 
were constructed for the Jain munis and Acharya . They became the: 
centres’ of fearing. Kings, queems and other members of roy ak 


families gave support to these centres of learning and some of them 


became very famous. 


The insctiptions mention different names for basadis, like: 


ee 


Basadi,) Koyil<Basadt,- Chaityalaya,” j_in@laya, ’ etc. 


EC. XI ct, 74, 968 A.D: 
; MAR. 1932, p. 240, 825 A.D. 
TA. XIX. 190, 1054 A.D. 

- SIl. # XVIII, '180,.1168 A.D. 


PoNe 


Several basadis were named after the Thirthankaras for 
; _ : ' - | 
example, Neeminatha basadi, 1. Parasvanatha basadi ; a Santinatha 


basadi® at Rayabaga, Kandgal and Belgaum respectively. 


7 Sometimes, baeadie were named after the builders. An 
inscription dated 1138 VAD. from Sravanabélagola states that. the 
Chaityalaya built by Bepangs in the place was named after hin” 
Similarly in Sravanabelagola, Santala, the chief queen of Hoysala 
Vishnuvardhana, built a basadi named after her as Savati_ 
Gandhavarana Jirtalaya and also'she made a grant for the worship : 
and _ feeding the ascetics there. © Another inscription from 
Chamarajanagara tells ‘ie that a certain Niravaidya built Niravaidya 
jindlaya there” : The Chalukya king Ganga Permadi constructed 
Permadi jindlaya at Baligame i Nagagonda the village headman of 


Nidoni built the Nagagounda basadi at Nidoni, in Bijapur district. o 


.. These basadis were great centres of learning. This becomes . 


clear from what -Nayasena has written in his Dharmamrita: "King 
Arimathana ‘knew that if he sent his son to a basadi, he would — 
1. ~’ KarnatakaBharati, Vol. 2. 

2. SII. XV, 164, 1220 A.D. 

eo; EI. Xil. p. 19, 1204 A.D. 

4, EC. Il. 149, undated 

S.. Ibid, 162, 1123 A.D. —- = 

o Ibid. IV. Cm 75,. 1060 A.D. 


e* 6 
Py 


Ibid., VII, SK. 124, 1077 A.D. 
SII. XVIII 181, 1170 A.D. 


© 


“ 


© 
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become learned and intelligent 4 


There are instances to show that Jaina teachers taught not 
only in the basadis, but also in their own houses. It is known 
from an inscription from Lakshmedvara dated 730 A.D. which states © 


that Udayadeva Pandita taught his desciple of Pijyapada at his own ~ 
2 


house, for which donations were made by Chalukya king Jaisimha. 


From the story of Sukunia@raswami found in Vaddaradhane, 
we learn that Siryamitra kept Agnibhfiti and Vayubhuti, sons of 
emehvart, in his éwa: house <and taught them without expecting f 
anything in return. We also find therein, that Stiryamitra who was 
seated on an metal seat (LOHASANA) and teaching his pupils when 
Agnibhati and Vayubhati went to his house? This itself is a 
sufficient proof to now that. education was given by the Jaina 
teachers in their own houses, just as it was done by Hindu 


teachers. 


Inscriptions clearly indicate that there was a basadi in 
almost every village in Karnataka as Jainism. Koppala and 


t oe ; 7 
Sravanabelgola were the most famous centres of education. 


dee Shamasastry, R. Dharmamrtam op. 50. 
2. ° SIY, XX, 6, | 729-30 A.D. 


3. Narasihachar. , D.L. Vaddaradhane, pp. 2-3. 
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(D) COMMENCEMENT OF EDUCATION 


According to Védic tradition, Hindus began their education © 
after the initiation or upanayana ritual. .The Jaina students had to 
begin their study at the age of five or a little later. Before going . 
to the eee fouce, a student had to worship Jaina. The Jana. 
Chandra Charite of Payana describes the education of Jnanachandra 
as follows ~ After five years, he worshipped the Jina. and started 
to write the SiddhamStrika with great wisdom, sitting at the holy 


oy 


feet of his supreme Guru. 


Varushavaidagalu~Jinapij -eyamadi 
varagurugal-samipadolu guruvanu siddamatrakeya 


vraddiyolu ta barédanu bahujanme yindu. 


Another Jaina work, Dharmamrita tells us that Vajrakumara 


began his education at the age of five. The passage runs thus- 


"Bamikkamaydu varushadandu jaindpadya 


yara samipadéludalikkuvuduin"” 
(E) TEACHERS 


The Jaina teachers are commonly referred to as Tammagi,” 


1. Santaraja S&astri, A. Payanavarriiya Jnanachandra Charite 
V. 3-170. 


2. Shamasastry, R. Dharmamritam, p. 25, 
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Ojat, Upadhyaya,” Guniwadi.” ‘Acharya, ° Goravi,° BhattStaka,° 


7 
Gurugalu. 


Inscriptions do not enable us to understand differences if 


any in these reference made regarding teachers. 


The Rayapaseniya Sutta, a North Indian work in Sanskrit, — 


divides the teachers into three categories. viz., 


1. Kalacharya an Acharya of Arts and Science 
i = 
2 Silpacharya an Acharya of Art and Architecture and 


3. ' Dharmacharya, an Acharya of religion and theology .° 


‘ 


(F) STUDENTS 


The male students were called Antévasi,° Mani, *° Gudga’ 


1. EC. II, 157, 1150 A.D. 

Be Ibid. — 

3% Ibid, 7, 8th century A.D. 
4. Ibid, 456... 

5. Ibid, 7, 8th century A.D. 
6. ibid, 5, 10th century A.D. 

de Ibid, 174, 1139 A.D. 

8. Jain, H.B. Jain Education in Ancient India, pp. 270. 
9. EC, VIII Nr. 40, 1077 A.D. 
10. Ibid, II 68, 800 A.D. 

li; 


Ibid, 3 10th century A.D. 
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Sighya,* Vidyarthi.” The women students were called Guddi 3 bisnye 


Kanti, or Gant?.° 


. The’ Jaina teachers expected their students to live in their 


4 


houses to be endowed with enthusiasm, possess thirst for knowledge, 


soft speech and good conduct.” 
(G) | STRENGTH: OF A CLASSES 


It seems that there was no strict rule regarding the number: 
of students studying under a teacher. The teacher could take as: 
eo students | as possible for Aim: to teach. The Hanes ranged 
from 28 “to 300 students under the control of a single teacher. ve 
inseription. dated 1100 A.D. from Sravanabelagola tells us that 


Chaturmylkha a Jaina teacher had 84 students. : Another record of: 


. 


the same place . ‘mentions that there were 300 students under 
Gunanandi, Pandita. ‘The ‘students were well-versed in the Tarkka,. 


Vyakarana, Sahitya, Agama and debates.” A record dated 1118 A.D.. 


Ibid, 67 1129 A.D. 

Ibid, 206, 1100 A.D. 

Ibid, 9, 800 A.D. 

JISI, p% 169. 

EC. Il 484 1119 A.D. 

Jain, H.B. Op.Cit; p. 269. 
EC. ‘II 56, 1100 A.D. 

Ibid, 65 1176 A.D. and 127, 1115 A.D. 


oononnkk F&F WwW NY 


Vr. 4 
dentlows Boat. Kansike seimantt had! 28. students: 
(H) THE TEACHING METHOD 


5.B. Deo, states that the method of Jaina teaching was 


scientific and it comprised of five important parts, viz., 


1. Vachana (Reading), 

2. Prachchana (Asking questions), . 
a Anupréksa (Pondering over), 
i Amhaya (Learning by part), and 


5. Dharmap alésa’ (preaching of religion to masses) .- 


Debate and discussion method was also used for teaching. 
‘The Scavanabelagola inscription mentions Akalanka, who was a 
famous. Jgina preceptor and who is said to have defeated the 
Budalfist monk in’ a disputation at the court of king Himasitala of 
Kanchi: Another inscription of the same place records that 
Dévakirti Pandita had - outbeaten the Charvakas, Bouddhas, 


Naiyayikas, Kapalikas and VaiseSikas and others. “ 


2; EC, II 374, 1118 A.D. 
2. Deo, S.B. History of Jaina Monochism, p. 134. 
3. EC, Il Sb 767 1129 A.D: 


4. Ibid, 70, 1163 A.D. 
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(1) RELATION BETWEEN THE TEACHER AND THE STUDENTS 


On cha basis of the Uttaradhyayana, H.B. Jain says that 
the relation between the teacher and the students was cordial and 
modest. He further says that just as a rider was happy in driving 
a good horse so also a teacher was delighted in educating a good 
pupil, and just as a rider was ieee aa driving a bad horse, so 
also a teacher lost interest in imparting knowledge to a silly pupil. 
If the teacher was angry, it was duty of the pupil to make him 
happy by his affection, to honour him with folded hands and to 


assure him not to commit any fault in future. + 


In epigraphs we come across’ students referred to as 


Antévasin” and Chatra®, This shows that both the teacher and the 
pupils lived near each other and under the same _ roof. This 
automatically resulted in a close relationship’ between the teacher 
and pupils-.as that between the father and his children. In the 
Vaddaradhane, referred to earlier, Agnibhuti aie Vayubhiti, sons of 


Kashyapi, lived in Siryamitra's house for a period of eight years 


and studied all subjects." . a 

1. Jain, H.B. Op. Cit; p. 269. 

2s EC, VIII, Nr 40, 1087 A.D. 

3. °° Ibid.. VBL. 104, 1220 A.D. 

4. Narasihachar. ; D.L. Vaddaradhane, pp. 3-4. 
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(3) SUBJECTS: OF STUDY 


Inscription of the period, do nat give us direct evidence of 
the subjects studied in the Jaina monasteries. But it can be said 
that Jaina Siddhanta and other scriptures were studied, and also 
life history of the Tirthankaras. Several inscriptions of 
Sravanabelgola describe the Jaina signee as Traividya” Traividya 
Chud&mani, 7 Traividy-ottama, 2 Traividya-chakresvara, 4 
Traividyadéva” Traividya Yogisvara,° Traividya-ratnSkara.’ An 
inscription from the same place dated 1129 A.D. mentions that 
Hemaséna was well-versed in the Traividya i.e., Tarka, Vyakarna 
and Siddhanta.° Méghachanara, a Jaina teacher was also well- 
versed in traividya 2 From the areas of study in which these 
Jaina teachers were distinguished one can surmise that those 
subjects were taught by these teachers. B.V. Sirur states that the 


subjects taught in the Jaina monasteries were not only the subjects 


1. EC, IL Sb. 173, 1145 A.D. 
2 Ibid. 

3. Ibid 

h Ibid 

5. Ibid 

6. Ibid. 

a Ibid 

8. Ibid. 77, 1129 A.D. 

9. Ibid., 173, 1145 A.D. 
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of religious importance, but also secular subjects. like Traividya's 
viz., Vyakarana, Tarka, Jaina Siddhanta, Nighantu, Alaftkara, 
ae 


‘ 
Chandassu, Vakyako6sa, Sahitya, Kavita, Sastra, Ganita, Vaidya, 


Ayurveda, Ratnaparikdghe, Garudakéga, Indrajala, Mahendrajala, 


Parakaya, Vaddaprayoga, Nagesvara, Salilastanbhava, Pavakasta, 


; 
Bhana-Sdstra stabhana, Pharanavidya etc..." 


Several Jaina monks are highly praised for their great 
senstes ii: | An inscription of 1024 A.D. from Marol, uecende that 
the scholarship of Jaina teacher, Anantaviramuni comprised of all 
Vyakarana, Lexicon, Mathematics, Erotics, Astronomy Science on 


Prosody, Law, Music, Rhetoric, Poetry and Drama, Philosophy, 


Politics, Siddhanta and Pram@na.° 


An inscription from’ Sravanabelgola dated 1123 A.D. 
describes Divakaranandi as the abode of three sciences on account 
of his great proficiency in grammar, logic, and philosophy.° 


we 


Thus it may be concluded that the above mentioned subjects 


might have been taught in the Jaina monasteries and also in the 


houses of teachers. 


1 a ‘ ~ F 
1, Sirura, B.V. Sravanabelgola-Rajakiya Sahityika_ and 
Sanskritika Mahatva, Dharwad, 1976, p. 260. 


2. SII. XI 61, 1024 A.D. 


3. EC,II Sb. 135, 1123 A.D. 
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(K) | CO-EDUCATION 


The main character of the Jaina system of education was its 
‘encouragement to co-education. Several epigraphs from shavanabélgola 
bear evidence to this. In an inscription of 1047 A.D. we find iuxer 
when ‘the kings and_ the queens, generals and others gave 
donations, it was believed to be for the seiancanedt of food and 


clothes to monks and nuns (Righis and Aryakkas).? 


Fy 


Here it hays eeidctnak this kind of donations to Aryakas, 
was a kind of an neeneDee to women to come forward and receive” 
education. — nace inscription of 1168 A.D. records that a grove of . 
four hundred trees of areca nut, one mattar of rice field and three 
mattars of land of black soil were donated to Rishis and Aryakas, 
for their food and clothes.” It shows that both Rishis and Aryakas : 


studied together in the basadis. 


; + : 
The epigraphs of the period, tell us that in the . Jaina. 


educational centres there were both men and women teachers. — 
Students whether male or female studied under the teachers whether 
they were male or female. Inscriptions from Sravanabelgola mention ; 


that lady students like Dhandikuttarevi goravi was studying under . 


i, EI. XVIII, 10, 1047 A.D. 


2. SII. XVIII, 180 1168 A.D. 
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Perumala Gavausdigat (Perumala guravadigala sishye dhandikuttarevi 
Géravi).! Nanabbekanti under Abhiyanandipanditadéva,* Sayiabbekanti 
under Kumaranandibhatt@raka,* Srimatiganti under Divakaranandi, *-' 
nebdlaaevi. wade ‘Balachandra,” Lakshmimati Dandanayakiti wife of 
Geigareia: Sadek Sri Prabhachandra Siddantadeva, ° antala, the 


queen of Vishnuvardhana, under Prabhanchandra-muni. 


The male students studied under a female teachers. For 
example ‘Brahmagouda was the student of Ratrimatiganti,° 
Jagamanachari studied under the Maliyabbeganti, ° Bichagouda was © 

. a 4 10 
the disciple of Makabbekanti. 

An inscription dated 1118 A.D. states that the monastery of . 
Sravanabelagola there were about 28 students who studied under a_ 


lady teacher namely, Kanakasrikanti, consisting of both the sexes. !! 


1. EC. II Sb 9, 800 A.D. 

2. Ibid., VI Kd 1,. 971 A.D. 

oe . Ibid., II 168, 1000 A.D. 

4, Narasimhachar, D.L. Sdsana Padya Manjari, p. 114.1119 A.D. 
5 EC, II Sb 571 1181 A.D. 

6. Ibid., 156, 1115 A.D. 

7. Ibid., 162, 1123 A.D. 

8. JA. XII p. 102. 

9.- MAR., 1932-35 1100 A.D. 

10. Ibid., 1942,° 1013 A.D. 


11. EC. II Sb 374, 1118 A.D. 
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Both. men and women were allowed to stay ana study the 
Jaina scriptures in the monasteries, . Several epigraphs mention: 
that in the basadis like Goravara basadi! Mattavarada basadi. 
Soratura Baladéva jin@laya,° Kuyibalada basadi, * | Nadiharala 
halliya, pasadi>, Pulagereya Anesajji basadi,° Honnavaédada . 
tribhuvana tilaka jindlaya.’ Both male and female students stayed 


together and studied under one teacher. 


These references show that the co-education system existed 


during the period under study. 


The Jaina lady teachers (kantis) had read and assimilated 
the scriptures, and taught, the same to their disciples. There ee 
references in the inscriptions to the fact that they were well. 
acquainted with the scriptures. A record from Sravanabelgola 


‘ A : 
states that, Anantamati Kanti practised, according to the prescribed. 


1. MAR, 1943, BL’ 16, 1200 A.D. 
vim EC. VI CK 52, 1120 A.D. 

3. SIT, XI (i) 112. 1071 A.D. 

4. Ibid XX 32, 1045 A.D. 

5. IA, XVIII, 173, 1076 A.D. 

B. Ibid4~ XIX, 190, 1054 A.D. 
7. SII, XI (i) 111, 1071 A.D. 
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rules, the twelve kinds of penance on earth.? Another inscription 
from the same place mentions that §asimatiganti, who possessed 


noble qualities had done an extensive study of the scriptures.” A 
record dated 1129 A.D. tells us that Hariyabbe was well-versed in 
the Sagtras.° A certain Baladévayya of S6ratur in Dharwad 
district, built a basadi there. Huliyabbajjike a lady disciple of © 
SriNandi Pandita who was probably well-versed in Jaina scriptures, 
became the head of the basadi. After worshiping her feet, 


Baladévayya donated a piece of land for that basadi.* 


Attimabbe,’ the wife of Nagadeva, known as Danachintamani, 
had ' prepared one thousand copies of the Santinadthapuraga of 
Ponna, at her own expenses and provided the facility of its study 


among the devout Jainas.° 


Pampa in his Adipurana mentions that a certain Pandite as 
a great scholar. ‘She taught a lady student drimati reading, 
writing and painting and made her a great scholar.° In the 
Dharmamrita free is a reference to child-widow, Narayana Datte, 
who later studied Tarkasastra and got the title of Sapanugrdha- 


Samarche. 


ECs If Sb 113, 7th Century A.D. 
Ibid, 86 7th Century A.D. 

Ibidy VI Mg 22, 1129 A.D. 

SII, XI (i) III 1071 A.D. 
Saletore, B.A. Op. Cit; p. 156. 
Kundanagara, K.G. Adipurana, 3-21. 
-Shamasastry, R. Dharmamritam p. 50. 
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(L) JAINA MATHAS 


Inscriptions, | ‘althouth infrequently, maké references to Jaina 
mathas also, which served as educational centres in ancient and 
medieval Karnataka. Members of the royal family, generals, and 
officers, made liberal endowments to these mathas. For example, a 
record of Kadamba icing. Boppadava dated 1182 A.D. from bikaripura : 
taluka, tells us that he made land grant to the Jaina matha me 
Chikkamagadi in the same taluka.? Another record dated 1077 A.D. 
mentioned that, Kadamba queen Malaladévi gave a donation to the — 
Kuppattru matha.* Like Hindu ascetic the Jaina monks also were 
great scholars. There are sevedal records. which say that the 
monks of a matha were great scholars. | A reeord from Magadi dated 
1182 A.D. states that monks like Munichandra, Bhanukirti and 


Siddantadéva lived in the mafha there.° 


(M) ROYAL' PATRONAGE 


Karnataka was ruled by several dynasties like the 
Kadambas, the Gangas, the Chalukyas of Badami, the R&ghtrakutas 
and the Ch@alukyas of Kalyana and the Hoysalas. Under these 


dynasties Jainism received due recognition and patronage. It was a. 


ds EC. VII. SK. 197, 1182 A.D. 
2. Ibid., VIII. Sb. 262, 1077 A.D. 


3. Ibid, VIT Sk. 197, 1182 A.D. 
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popular eeigion in Karnataka, Sravanabelgola, Koppala, Manneketa, © 
Humcha, emerged as great centres of Jain religion and arts. 
Inscriptions under study provide us with several instances of 
the members of the ruling families and their officers making gifts 


to Jaina basadis. 


From inscriptions of the early Kadambas we learn that the 
Jainas used to stay in one place during the rainy season, at the 
end of which they used to celebrate the well-known Pajjushana _ 
eeueiiony as laid down in the scriptures. The Dévagiri plates of 
Vijaya diva MrigéSavarma .record the division of the village, 
Kalavanaga into three parts, each pert being made over for the 
holy Arhat, for Weenie. S god Jinendra and’ for the maintenance of 
the ascetics belonging to Sv@tapata and Nirgrantha sects. ~ The 
Halsi plates of the same king record that for acquiring merit for 
his deceased father, Mrigéshavarma built a jinalaya at Palasika 
and made a gift of 33 nivartanas of land.” Later, king Ravivarma 
made a grant of 15 nivarttanas of land for the anointment of the 
god Jina at the same place, on the full moon days without fail.° 
The Halsi plates of Harivarma record a grant of land made to the 


Sangha and the Jaina monks of that place." 


IA. VII p. 37. 

Ibid., p. 24. 

Ibid., p. 25. 7 
JBBRAS.. ~ IX p. 231. . 
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The Ganga rule sae the golden age for the Jainas as the 
rulers of this line were Jainas themselves. During this period 
Jaina ascetics, and basadis received many grants from the Ganga 
rulers. For seamiales a record from Malavalli dated 909 A.D. states 
that king Nitimarga exempted the tax on sheep and_= other. 
commodities for-the purpose of enlarging the Jaina basadi at 
Kanakagiri-tirtha in Tippeyur.? Another Ganga king Marasimha 
constracted a Jaina Hacaal and gave donations to religious persons. 
and temples at Kudlur. He gave a village named Bageyur and 
gifted twelve Khandagas of grain to a great Jaina teacher 
Vadighanghala or Munjarya.” He also made a grant to a Jaina 
priest named Jayadéva. It is mentioned in the Lakshmesvara_ 
inscription dated 968 A.D. The Ganga king R&ajamalla was a great. 
patron of Jaina Dharma. His minister Ch@vundaraya, was 
responsible for the installation of the colosus statue of Gommata at 
Sravanabelgola. He constructed the Chavundaraya basadi at same. 


place. He was also the author of Chavundaraya Purana.’ 


The Chalukyas of Badami, though they belonged to Hinduism 
did not lag behind in supporting Jainism. Ravikirti the Jaina poet, 
the author of the famous Aihole pradasti received the highest favour 
from Pulakési II the great Chalukyan emperor. He constructed a= 


a eteesemnnneinensnecnnnnmmanecteenrnti nett tet mannsteteeelnnNNNSeNtReRRrRRenR mi ite 


i EC, VII p. 35. 
oe MAR. 1921, PP. 18-19, 962-63 A.D. 
; IA, VII p. 101 968 A.D. 
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4. . Narasimhachar, R. Karnataka Kavi-Charite, Bangalore, 1961. 
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Jaina temple, now known as the Meguti temple.’ King Vinayaditya | 
made a donation of fifty mattars of land to a Jaina priest who. 
belonged to the Mulasangha and Dévagana..” The Lakshnfé$var 
inscription of Vijayaditya. states that the king donated the village 
of Kardam, south. of Pulagéri to his father's pMest Udayadéva _ 


é a = 

Pandita who was the resident pupil of Sri Piljyapada.> The | 
Shiggaon plates of Vijayaditya dated 707 A.D. state that the king 
made a grant at the request of Chitravahana to the Jaina monastery, 


which was caused to be built by Kumkumamahadeévi at Puligere.* 


Under the Rastrakttas Jainism reached its zenith, especially 
under Améghavarsha, Dantidurga, Khadgavaloka , Vairamegha, 


honoured Akalankadéva, one of the greatest figures in Jaina 


history.> - jinaséna, the author of Adipurapa claims that he was 


the chief preceptor of Améghavarsha. He described the Rashtrakuta 
king as a follower of Syadvada according to the precepts of the 
religion. Amoghavarsha wrote the Pragnéttaramalika which included ~ 


the Jaina philosophy .°© 


Anothet inscription from Narégal dated 950 A.D. mentions 


the gift of a tank made to the dana-sala attached to the basadi | 


1. JA. VIIT p. 254, 634-35 A.D.° 
2. ibid., VII p. 103, undated. 

3. Sit. XX 6, 729-30 A.D. 

4&4 EI, XXXII p. 317 707 A.D. 

5. | Saletore, B.A. Op.Cit., p. 100. 


6, Altekar, A.S. Rashtrakuta, pp. 88-89. 
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constructed thereby Padmabbarasi, a queen of B tayya.! Another 
records states that food and medicines were provided for the Jaina - 
mathas where Jaina scriptures were taught.” The GOkak plates of 
Dejja Maharaja register a gift of land in the Jalara village for the: 
worship of the divine Arhat and for the maintenance of the learned 
ascetics devored to teaching.° 

The Chalukyas of Kalyana while the largely supported 
Saivism and constructed Saiva temples, they also made grants to the 
Jaina basadies An inscription dated 1047-A.D. refers to Akkadevi, 
the sister of Jayasimha II, who was a patron of the Jaina faith, 
permitted her ‘name to be associated with a Jaina temple in einen 
called Gunada-Bedangi Jinadlaya. She made a gift of lands for the. 
maintenance of the Jaina monks and nuns attached to the religious 
establishment | there." A record from Honwadg® in the Bijapur 
district, dated 1045 A.D. tells us that Kétalad@évi, the queen of 
bamedvara I, was in charge of the administration of the Honwada 
agrah&ra. At the request of Kétaladévi, the king granted lands, 
‘and house sites for the Tribhuvan-tilaka Chaityalaya where monks 


5 


and nuns. stayed. Lakshmi or Lakkale the wife of general 
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SII, XI (i) 38, 950 A.D. 

: JEBRAS. Xp. 237, 

E], XXI, p. 291 undated.. 
EI. SVII. p. 121, 1047 A.D. 
IA, XIX p. 268, 1054 A.D. 
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Gangaraja, constructed a new Jinalaya at gravanabelgola and 
bestowed on it gifts of food, shelter, medicine for those who were 


teaching and learning there. / 


Another inscription from Kalholi in Belgaum district dated 
1127 A.D. informs us that at the instance of Kartavirya, a Ratta 
king, certain grants were made to a Jaina temple that had just 
been built at Sindana-kalpole. The purpose of this grant was to 
provide food, medicines and instruction in the sacred scriptures, 
for the holy men living there, as well as for repairs of the 


temple. . 


Another record from Téradala in Bijapur district, dated 1124 
A.D. states that Gonka constructed a Jaina temple dedicated to 
Neminatha and made a grant of land for the maintenance of its 


establishment and for the feeding of the Jaina monks.°> 


An inscription dated 1129 A.D. records that Hariyabbarasi, 
a lady disciple of Gandavimukta Siddhantadéva, having built in 
Hantiylir of Malevadi in Kodangi nadu, a lofty chaityalaya with 
gopuras, made a grant to it for the daily worship, ‘distribution of 


i 
food to rishis and old women and providing shelter during winter. 
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1 EC, II Sb. 130, pp. 57-58 1115 A.D. 
2 JBBRAS. X p.‘229, 1127 A.D. 

a, KI. Vp. 75, 1124 A.D. 
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Attimabbe, the daughter-in-law of Dhulla and wife of 
Nagadeva is a celebratedname in the annals of Jainism. She was. 
known for making liberal grants and after she was called 
Danachintamani. She constructed basadis including a very large 
one at Lokkigundi. She had 1,000 ‘copies of Ponna ts Santipurana 


made at her own expenses and distributed them among the public. ! 


cnt ane tnt ttn neta entiirt—srennnsimsntilteAhinntttnietn seeps eapnitntintinenimteetete 


1. Saletore, B.A. Op. Cit; p. 156. 
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SECTION II 


(A) » BUDDHISM IN KARNATAKA 


The history of Buddhism in Karnataka is as old as that of 


Jainism. Buddhism influenced the progress of education in 
Karnataka . Several rulers established viharas or monasteries at 
many places. in Karnataka. Most of these monasteries belonged to 


great Buddhist scholars. 


Scholars differ as to when Buddhism came to Karnataka. 
M.H. Krishna says that it came even before the Christian era.! 
The earliest evidence of Buddhism in Karnataka is indicated by 
Mahavamsa and Dipavamsa, the Sri Lankan chronicles. They tell 
us that Asdka sent the Buddhist monks, Mah@éndra to Sri Lankan 
(Ceylon) and Mahadeva to Mahishmandala, Rakkhita to Banavasi for 
the spread of the religion.” It is worth noting that Asékan edicts 
are found at Maski and Koppal in the Raichir district; Siddhapura, 
Brahamgiri and iatinsahawelvers in the Chitradurga district, and 
at Nittur and Udagola in the Bellary district.° 
These literary references and edicts clearly show that by 


the third century B.C. Buddhism had came to Karnataka. 


Cn Lc ee enneiuumniammnannmmmemammmnrtemrenena cane ema aman asa 


1. Krishna, M.H. - Karnadtakada Purva Carite, Dharwad, 1953, 
pp. 29-33. % 

2. Karnataka Parampare - Vol. I, p. 204. 

3. ICII- Vol. I, ‘pp. 174-179 and Karnataka Bharati, 
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Regarding ‘hie spread of Buddhism in ancient Karnataka, 
Chidanandamurti, says that if one draws a line from Chandravalli 
in the Chitradurga district, in the mid-east upto Banavasi or 
Gokarna in ‘the extreme west of Karnataka, that part lying to the 
north fairly represents the area where Buddhism with its followers, 
though meagre in number, prevailed. In the west coast, however, 
Buddhism seems to have come down upte Mangalore, where a 


monastery was established at Kadri Hills.? 


(B) BUDDHIST SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


The ndstoxy: ef the Buddhist system of education is 
practically that of the Buddhist Order or Sangha. Buddhist 
education and learning centred round monasteries. Hence 
educational opportunities were not offered apart from or 
independently: of its monasteries. All education, sacred as well as 
secular, was in the hands of the monks. They had the monopoly of 
learning and of the leisure to impart it. They were the only 


custodians and bearers of the Buddhist culture.” 


There were no restrictions of caste or community for a 
student to enter the Sangha. In these educational centres 
development of the individualistic personality was the aim of. 


education 


erect See tt eNO LEETT ore rune ategnvatetet tee mantras wht 


1. Chidananda Murthi, M. Op. Cit:,. p. 120. 
o Mookerji, R.K. Op Cit+, Delhi, 1969, p. 394. 


Secondly, character formation was given utmost care. The 
student had to follow strict rules. He had to travel from place to 


place for spreading the doctrines of the Buddha. 


(C) INITIATION 


The ceremony of initiation into the Buddhist Order and the 


Sangha closely resembled the Brahminic_ initiation to studentship. 


The first step in Buddhist initiation is called pabbajja or 
"going forth." It means that a person presents himself for 
admission into the eae by "going out" of his previous state, 
whether it be that of a layman and householder or that of a 
wandering ascetic or monk belonging to a different sect./ The 
ceremony of admission is described thus in the Vinaya Pitika’ = 
"Let him who desires to receive ordination first cut off his hair 
and beard; let him put on yellow robes; adjust his uppr robe so as 
to cover one shoulder and salute the feet of the bhikkus with his 
head; and sit down squatting; then let him raise his joined hands, 
and say; “I take my refuge in the Buddha, I take my refuge in the 


* 
Dharmma, I take my refuge in the Sangha" 


8 menrmermannanitt “ries enum styrene tiramisu ter airaautiynfaran atta rammstein itemise arth 


1. Ibid, p. 395. 
2s _ Mahavagga, 1-38. 
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The following ten commandments are administered to the 


student (dasasikkhapadam), viz.,abstinence from 


1. taking life, 
2. taking what is not given, 
3. impure practices, 


4. . telling a lie, 


5. intoxicating drinks, 

6. eating out of time, 

7. dancing, singing and seeing shows, 

8. . using garlands, scents, ornaments and finery, 
9. use of a high or large couch or seat, and 
10. receiving gold and silver. 


When the ceremony is over, the novice is committed to the 
care of his elder or preceptor who brings him up till he is fit for 


the higher ordination.* 
(D) CENTRES OF LEARNING 


Earlier in the northern India vihara was only a place 
where Bhikkus used to take shelter during the rainy season. 
During the rest of the time, the Bhikkus had no fixed place of 


residence and were more or less wondering from place to place. 


re te neater te neRNanECrEReneHNERERERSRGIEtGENTREAHH i Se ni te 


1. Mahavagga-I, -12, 3-4. 


But we learn: from the Chullavagga that a merchant from Rajagriha. 
requested the: Buddha to allow the ascetics to stay in viharas and 
that the Buddha allowed the monks to live in (1) Viharas, 
(2) Ardhayogas (Supatia Vamkagriha); (3) Prasadas, (4) Harmyas, 


and (5) Guhas of bricks, stone, wood or earthern.* 


The Chullavagga further gives a detailed description of Hew: 
a vihara became a centre of all farilities. They were built for two. 
Purposes. Firstly that the Bhikkaus might meditate in place and 
safety, and, secondly, that the learned Bhikkus might lodge in 
them. In course of eine the second object became the only object of 
the Buddhist monasteries.” Thus, they became centres of newiedge. 
and grew into ‘great centres of learning, like Nalanda, Valabhi, 


‘Vikramagia, Jagaddala, Odantapuri, Mithila etc.. 


The vihdra was not only a religious centre, but it became 
a full-fledged monastery. The monks there gave education in 


technical, vocational and other fine arts. 


In Karnataka, there are references to viharas from 3rd 


century B.C. to 12th century A.D. refer to the earliest viharas like 


Se RR RR statiepinsteentienttanenatnrniyittMtt thers nneatmttetesitaHhtt 


1. Chullavagga Vv 1-50, 1-205. 


2: Ibid. 


the one Prakrit inscriptions mention at Banavasi at Karwar district A 
and another. Sannati in the Chitapur taluka of Gulbarga district .* 
Yet another reference is made in the copper plate of Madhavagarma, 


a Ganga ruler who donated lands to a Buddha vihara.° 


Another copper plate dated 500 A.D. tells us that lands 
were achated to the vihara and the Aryasangh in Dipaka countzy.” oe 
The flourished Buddhist viha@ra at Aihole under the CHalukyas of 
Badami.° During the rule of later Chalukya, Mahapradhana 
Rupabhattayya built a monastery called Jayanti-Prabha-vihara at 
Balligave and donated lands to the deity Tara Bhagavati.°© Another 


inscription from Shimoga district dated 1098 A.D. mentions the 


Saleya Parsheya Bauddtfalaya.’ 


An inscription dated 1095-96 A.D. mentions that a merchant 


by name Sangavayya-setti of Lakkundi along with a few other 


es th te NH CT A TS A TTC ANI AN NNR weie kh SaHHNHINA om se 


1. TA. XIV. p. 334. 

26 Diwakar, R.R. (Ed.) Karnataka Through the ages App-IX. 
3. EC. XVI. Tm. 78, 4CO A.D. 

4. EI]. XXVIII. p. 75, 500 A.D. 

5 Sa Rajashekhara: Identification of the early Chalukya 


Temples 'Srikantika’, p. 17. 


6. EC. VII. SK. 170, 1065 A.D. 


7. Ibid., 106, 1098 A.D. 


merchants built .a Buddhist monastery at Dawhbal in Dharwad 
district.* An inscription of 9€8 ae a refers to a Buddhist vihara 


at Kadiéxi, near Mangalore. 


An inscription dated A.D. 1192 refers to the Bouddhavadige 
in the Elapura ograhara.* Another inscription from Chikka-Indi in 


Bijapur district mentions the Buddhist vihara there.“ 


Thus, these references indicate that Buddhism and Buddhist 
viharas prevailed in Karnataka from the third century B.C. upto 
the end of the twelfth century A.D. 


(E) GRADING OF MONKS 


The monks in the monasteries, or vihara were graded 
according to . their abilities and the level of advancement 
theyattained within the community of monks. The lowest grade was 
that of the ‘Sramanera'. He was promoted after his upasamhapada 
ordination, to the grade of the 'DAHARA' (Junior) Bhikshu. Higher 


than him was the Sthavira (Senior) Bhikshu, who had passed ten 
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summary retreats in that capacity and who, for his standing could . 
live by himself without -having to live under teacher's care.! 
I-tsing tells us of ‘ preliminary stage of Sthavirahood and of the 
mastery of the Vinaya, Pitaka ana not mere seniority, as the 


standard for such gradings.” 


(F) DUTIES OF THE TEACHERS 


Firstly, the teacher gave the Bhikkhu under his charge all _ 
possible intellectual and spiritual help and guidance by teaching, 


by putting questions tc him, by exhertation, and by instruction. 


Secondly, whenever the pupil lacked necessary articles such 
as an alms-bowl or a robe, the teacher was expected to supply them 


out of his own belongings. 


Thirdly, if the pupil fell ill, the teacher must nurse him 
as long as his life. lasted, and wait until he recovered. During 
this period cf his illness, the teacher was to minister to his pupil 


in the same way as the pupil served him in health. 


ti ae nt ee HO NLR ED SEER NRA me Nit ety me eet eri iat ere men nntunmeret 


1. Takakusu, J. Op. Cit} p. 104. 


2. Ibid., p. 119. 
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(G) ADMISSION TO VIHARAS 


Aainiesion to these institutions were not open to all. There 
were certain conditions. To gain admission to the vihara one must: 
be healthy, free from disease; he should not be a slave, a dektor; 
and not employed in the king's service. He had to obtain the: 
aerniestan cf his parents to join a vihara. He should have passed 


the preliminary test set at the gate by the 'Dwara Pandita'. 


(4) DUTIES OF THE PUPIL 


As in the Brahminic system so also in the Buddhist system. 
the dicéipie naa to serve his teacher, as part of education. 
According to Fa-Hien! the regular duties of the monks included acts 
of meritorious virtue, recitation of their Sutras, and meditation. 
According to this Mahavagga, the duties of pupils consisted of. 
fising early in the morning, and helping their teacher to prepare | 
for his morning duties. Afterwards the students were tc equip him 
for his begging rounds. Tke students were not to interrupt their 
teacher white he was speaking, even if, he made a mistake and. 


while returning the pupils must get back ahead of their teacher tc 


be ready with necessary things and help him to change his clothes. 


aH HE a HN EN a 


1. . Legge, J. Record of Buddhist Kingdcm by Fahien Oxford, 
1986, p. 44, — 
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Then after serving him with some food, if required he was to be 
helped in taking bath by bringing him cold or hot water as might 


be desired. 1 


According tc I-Tsing” the students visited their teacher at 
the first watch and also at the last watch in the night. Selecting 
some passages. from the Tripitakas, he gave a lesson in a way that: 
suited the circumstances and he did not pass any fact or theory 
unexplained. He inspected his pupils' moral conduct, and warned 
ict of defects and transgressions, Whenever he found his pupils 
fault, he made them seek remedies and repent. In case of a~ 
pupil's illness, his teacher himself nursed him, supplied ail the 


medicine needed and paid attention to him as if he were his child. 


(1) SUBJECTS STUDIED 


Inscriptions rarely throw any light on the subjects studied 
in the yviharas. Therefore, one has to look elsewhere like © 


literature. As already noted, the study of ‘Sugathasastra', a 


Buddhist scripture, was one of the subjects to be studied. ° 


Hiuen-Tsang states that children, began their studies by 


A; Mahavagga, I, 25. 
oo Takakusu. I, Op. Cit., p. 120. 


3. EC, VIII. Sr. 108, 1042 A.D. 
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learning the ‘alphabets and the Siddhirastu', a primer of twelve 
chapters. Then tegan the study of the five vidyas:sabda-vidya 
(grammer) _Silpasthana-vidya (arts and crafts), chikitsa-vidya 
(medicine), Hetuvidya (logic) and Adhadyatma-vidy@ (philosophy). 
These subjects were taught at the elementary as well as the higher 


levels. 1 


I-tsing gives us a very gccd idea abcut the subjects 
studied in the Buddhist centres. He says that “throughout India 
every one who becomes a monk is taught Matriketa's two hymns as 
seen as he esa eeite the five and ten precepts (Sila). This course 
is adopted by both the Mahayana and Hinay&na schools. There are 
six reasons for this. Firstly, these hymns enable us to knew the 
Buddha's great and profound virtues. Secondly, they show us hcew 
to compose verses. Thirdly they gaauce purity of languége. 
Fourthly, the chest is expanded in singing them. Fifthly, by 
reciting them nervousness in an assembly overcome. Sixthly, by 
their use life is prolonged, free from disease. After one is able tc 


recite them, cne proceeds to learn other sutras.“ 


eS eS NS ON A I SNA, SS ST SSOSSLS Sat asianntntreinarseenisettseve-ratn, 


1; Waiters, T. Op. Cit., Vol. I, p. 158. 
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Further I-Tsing! bheeeues that "After having studied this - 
cammentary (or Paninis grammar called KaSikavritts) students begin 
‘to learn composition in prose and verse and devote themselves to 
logic (ntuviaya) and metaphysics (Abhidharma-Koéa). In learning 
Nyayadvara-tarka-$Astra (introduction to logic) they rightly draw 
inrencueed: Seer by ‘studying létakamala, their powers of 
comprehension increase. Thus instructed by their teachers ‘they 
Fess two or three years. eeneteily in the Nalanda monastery in 
central India or in the country Valabhi (Wata) in Western India."" 


Perhaps, a similar system prevailed in the Buddhist vih@ras in 


Karnataka. 


(J) THE METHOD OF TEACHING 


The methcd of teaching seems to have been chiefly oral. 
The Eudha did not put his teachings inte writirg. It was handed 
down by word of mouth as was the ancient custom. The student 
and the teacher lived together in the vihS3ra, or there was close 
ceritact between the teacher and students: I-Tsing ebserves that "TI 
(I-Tsing) used to converse with these teachers so intimately that I 


was able to receive invaluakle instruction personally from them." 


a A A eh NE LT ST A I AR HN SN TT Se A AM CRT StitRRAORin ER setinenrstan Henin amity 


1. Ibid., pp. 176-77. 
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He further says that I have always been very. glad ‘that I had the 
opportunity of ‘acquirirg knowledge from them personally which I 
should ctherwise had never possessed and that I could refresh my 


memory of the past ‘study by conparing old notes with new ones. ! 
In higher educatian discussions and debates, occupied a 
significant place. This is evident from the accounts of Hiuen Tsang 
“The brethern oe sitén assembled for discussion to test intellectual 
capacity, to,” reject the worthless ade advance the intelligent. 
Further, “a writes that "the texts of these schcols keep these 
isolated and - controversy runs_ high. Accordingly, monastic 
education daveesd special ‘attention to the ‘development in the alumni 
of their powers of public debate and expociticn which were highly 
prized and rewarded."" In nether place he cbserves that “the day 
is not sufficient for asking and answeying profcund questions from 
morning till night they engage in discussion; the old and the young 
mutually help one another. Those who csnnot disease questions out 
of the Tripitaka are little ‘esteemed aud are obliged to hide 
themselves. for shame. Learned men — different cities on this 


account, who desire to acquire quickly a renown in discussion come 


1. Takakusu, J. Op. Cit. p. 185. 
2. Watters, T. Op. Cit. Vol. I, p. 162. 


3. Ibid., 
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here: in multitudes to settle their doubts and then the streams. 


spread for and wide.? 


Inscriptions from Karnataka refer to the’ names of scholars 
who participated in the debates, between the Jains and the . 


Buddhists, as also between the Buddhists and the Saivas. 


An: inscription of 1129 A.D. records an instance of this 
kind. A Jaina scholar Akalanka by name, is said to have defeated 
a Buddhist in a debate.7 A certain Padupathachdrya is described 


” 


as ‘'Bouddhadvabhana-Ve’ that is salutations to the 'SUN' to the | 

darkness called Bouddhas". From this it is clear that . 
‘ 7 . : 

religious debates took place frequently between the leaders of . 


different faiths, where they tried to uphold the importance of their 


own religion. 


Teaching through questions and answers was another method 
that was very much in vogue. This is evident from the dialogus 


of the Buddha and the Milinda-Panha. ° 


1. Beal Samuel ~ Buddhist records of the Western World Vol.II 
, Calcutta, 1958, p. 170. 


25 _ EC. Ii. 77, 1129 A.D. 
3. SII. XI (i) 99, 1062 A.D. 
‘4. Das, S.K. The Educational System of the Ancient Hindus, 


Calcutta, 1930, p. 175. 
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The teaching method followed in respect of professional and 
technical education was the same as in that of the Védic system. 
Education was available both in the practical as well as theoretical. 
fields. Students were expected to study as apprentices with the 
professional expert and ‘thus, get professional education from them. 
The same method was in vogue in respéct of shipping, weaving and 


metal work: etc. 3 


(K) RELATION BETWEEN THE TEACHER AND STUDENTS 


The teacher and students lived togethers. The relationship 
between the teacher and the students was cordial and affectionate, 


as in the case of a father and son. 


The relation between the two is minutely described in the 


Vinaya text as follows: - 


“The upajjhaya, 0 bhiksu, ought to consider the 
saddhiviharika as a son; the saddhiviharjka ought to consider the 
upajjhaya as a father. Thus, these two united by mutual 
reference, confidence and communion of life, will progress, advance 


and reach a high stage in this doctrine and discipline."” 


1. _Veerappa, N.S. Bharatiya Sikshanada Itihasa, Mysore, 
1984, pp. 174-75. 


2 Mahavagga I. 25. 
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Hiuen-Tsang states that a number of famous scholars were 
working in the Nalanda University. He further says that 


Dharmapala was the Chancellor of the Nalanda University, before 


dijabhadra. And Chandrapala, Gunamati, Stiramati, Prabhamitra, 
eens: JManachandra and Silabhadra were great teachers. All 
-of them were scholars of the first order. It is not clear whether 
such schdlars were available in Karriétaka as well. But, on the 


basis of some references mentioned below it can be safely inferred 


that such scholars were available even in Karnataka. 


There are references to debates between the Jainas and the 
Buddhist, as also between the Buddhist and the saivas, as already 
stated. & Pasupathachadrya is described as Bouddhadvantabhanave 
that is salutations to the 'SUN' to the darkness called Bouddhas’. 
Another necord of the 5th century A.D. states that Madhavabhatta, 


the son o€ Govindabhatta of the Bh. rigu-gotra won over the Buddhist 


scholar Vadimadagajendra. The passage runs thus - "Raja-grahada 
dvaragardal-dadimadagajendranémba — Bavuddha — vadi tarakka- 
vyakaranadisakala-vijifanonigal — indané. Piriyen-endu tanna~ 


vidyagarwvadim patraman-ere Bhrigu-gotroda Govin-na~bhardda (tta) 
ro maga Madhava-bhatta tat-putrarthamam sd-vistaram vakkhaniset- 


atpara-vadi jivastinyam madejiv6é-pratiptéyanata made vadimadagajen 


1. S€I. XI (i). 99, 1062 A.D. 
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dratanna vachanamkiicha (sa) dim  Kiisiyise arasar-mmechchi 


= — i Be Tae aod ca 
Madhava -bhattamge vadibha~simhan-endu pattamam katti." 


Several Jaina scholars defeated the Buddhists in debates. 


Akalankadéva, was one of them. 


A record from T. Narasipura, in Mysore district, dated 1183 
A.D. tells us of the greatness of Akalankadeva and he argued with 


the Buddhist seneaAgEr” 


Further, Janna, in his Anantanatha Purana describes 
Akalanka as follows: The Naiyakas, aramarsha mimansakas, 
Brahapatyas, and Bauddhas who were like the mountains on earth 
felt that their respective philosophies were so very weak before the 


thunder-bolt of Akalanka. 


Vakalasvapakshaménisidu 
dakalankan vakyavakrahatiyim 
yika paramarsha mimam 


Saka brahasvatya bauddhakula kudhara kulain® 


This shows that several Buddhist monks were defeated by 
Akafanka. However, inscriptions do not mention any names of the 


Buddhist monks. 


1, JA. VIII. p. 212, Sth century A.D. 
os EC,III. Tn. 105, 1183 A.D. 
3. Mahisavadi, B.B. Anantanatha Puranam, Dharwad, 1975, 


1-16 p. 6. 
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An inscription from Sravanabelgola dated 1163 A.D. states 
that, Dévakirti Pandita outbeat the Charvakas, Baudhas, 
Naiyayikas, Kap@alikas, and vaidesixas.2 Another record from the 
same place dated 1129 A.D. tells us that Mahe$vara is said to have 
been victorious in sevently great disputations.” The Digambara 
monk Vimalachandra is said to have put up a notice addressed to 
the salves, the’ Pasupatas, Bauddhas, Kapalikas and K@apilas at the 
gate of the large palace of Satrubhayankara’. A record belonging 
to the 12th century A.D. mentions that Maganandi was rendered 


intellectually robust by arguing with the Bauddhas and others." 


the names of several authors, refers to some Buddhist scholars like 


Nagarjuna, Chandra and lAkapala~ 


EC. II. 70, 1163 A.D. 

. Ibid., 77, 1129 A.D. 

Ibid., 

bid... 79, 12th Century A.D. 


ao fF WwW NHN & 


Venkata Rao and Aiyangar Sesha, H. Kavirdjamargam, 
Madras, 1930, pp. 6&7. 


Vimalodaya nagarjuna : 

saméta jayabandhu. durvinita digai 
kramadola negalcha gadya_ 
ramapadaguruta pratitiyamh keykondar-1-29 


Parama~grivijaya-kavi-$vara ~ pandita, 
chandraldkapaladiga~niratigaya -vastu 
vistara—virachane~-lakshyam 
tadaddya..-kavyakéndum 1-33. 


(L) ROYAL PATRONAGE 


Karnataka - was ruled by _ several dynasties like the 
Kadawhhbas, the Gangas, the Chalukyas of Badami, the Rashtrakiitas 
and the Chalukyas of Kalyana and the Hoysalas. Under these 
dynasties Buddhism received due recognition, though Buddhism was 
not all that popular. It was only under the Wauzyas, the. 
Satavahanas and the Chutus that Buddhism had risen to great 
height. Chandravalli, Banavasi, and Sannati, emerged as great 
centres of Buddhist religion and arts. However, after the rule of 
the satavatands the fortunes of Buddhism were on the decline on 
account of the renaissance of Brahmanism and the rapid strides 
made by the Jainism. There are some inscriptions which record 
instances of the mention of the ruling families and royal officers 


making grants to Buddhist institutions like the viharas and chaityas. 


The Satavahanes who ruled over Karnataka after the 
MauryasS were great patrons of Buddhism. Nagamulanika, the 
daughter of Mahabhoji, the wife of a Mdaharathi, built a cave 
temple at Kanheri and made a land grant to the monks of that 
cave’, A third century Prakrit inscription from Banavasi belonging 
to the twelfth year of Haritiputra Vinukunda Cuttt-Kulananda - 


to : t _ 
Satakarni, tells us that Sivaskanda Nagagri, the daughter of the 


1. Yazdani, G. The Early History of the Deccan, Delhi, 1982. 
p. 142, 
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king and the wife of Mahabhoja, installed a Nag& image, built a 


tank, and a vihdara (Monastery).? 


Like the Sdtavahana rulers, some of the Bana rulers also 
patronised Buddhism. A copper plate inscription dated 338 A.D. 
likens a Bana king to the Bodhisattva in kindness towards all 
living baings: This reveals the popularity of the Bidhisattva ideal 


in this part of the country .7 


_ The Kadarhbas were staunch followers of the Védic religion. 
Yet they gave equal patronage to other religions also. We have 
one or two references to Buddhists. A copper plate grant at 
Honnavara dated 485 A.D. gives us the information that Kek@ya 
Chitrasena Mahakella, a feudatory under the Kadamba's had 


probably Buddhist leanings.” 


We have a record of Bhoja of Asamkitaraja of the sixth 
century A.D. which records a grant of the village Sundarika in the 
Dipaka Vishaya for the chief Kotti-Peggilli in the lineage of the 
Kaikeyas of Nandipalli. The gifted village was entrusted to the 


Arya-Samgha i.e., the assembly of Buddhist monks in charge of the 


Vihara. The grant commences with the praise of Lord Buddha." 


IA. XIV. pp. 331-334. 
EC. X Mb. 157, 338 A.D. 
Luder's List No. 1021. 


EI. XXVIII. pp. 70-75, 6th century A.D. 


P- WwW NH & 
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The Davangere copper plate grant of Kadamba Ravivarma 
dated about 524 A.D, commences with an invocation to Sarvajfa and 
Sarvalékanatha, identified with the Buddha and records the royal 
grant of land by eRe for the worship of Siddhayatana and for 


the support of the Sangha both of which were Buddhist. * 


There are references to Kadre, near Mangalore, an ancient 
Buddhist centre. The Vihara of Kadre appearing inthe inscription 
found on the pedestal of the Lokég¢vara in the Manjunatha temple at 


Kadre, dated 968 A.D. refers to the Vihara there.- 


The Ganga rulers also patronised the Buddhist institutions. 
A copper plate inscription dated 400 A.D. from mpelukote, in geste | 
district, refers to Madhavavarman II, of the Ganga dynasty and his 
donation of lands to a Bauddha Vihara. The stone denoting the 
boundary of that land is called sakya-ila. The second plate is 
missing; probably the Buddhist monastery must have been specified 


in the missing - plate.” In another copper plate of about 500 A.D. 


Buddha, who is a Niskarana Vatsala, is praised in the beginning 


41, Gopal, B.R. Corpus of Kadamba Inscriptions Vol. I, Sirsi, 
. ' 1985, Ins. No. 72. 


2. Ramesha, K.V. and Sharma, M.G. Tulunddina dasanagalu, 
Mysore, 1978, p. 47. . : : 


Lokedvarasya dévasya pratishta makarotprabhu 
SrimatKadrika~nami vihadre Sumandhare 


3. EC. XVI Tm. 78 400 A.D. 
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and records the grant of lands in the Dipaka country to the Vihara 
and to the Arya Sangha.. According to P.B. Desai, Dipaka, might 


Q iy copies : oo . 1 
be either Anjidiv, near Karwar or Divar, near Goa. 


Under the Ch@lukyas of Badami, Buddhism was in a 
flourishing condition in Karnataka, Hiuen Tsang described it as 
follows: "There are about hundred sanghoramas, and 5000 priests 
in this region. The men are fond of learning and study, both 
heretical and orthodox books." He paid a compliment to the people 


here as lovers of learning.” 


In Badami a sculpture of Bédhisattva Padmapani is carved 
in a natural cavern between caves II and 1i,° A storeyed cave 
partly rock-cut, a stands near the Méguti temple at Aihole. This 


cave which was formerly taken to belong to the Jaina faith has 


recently been identified by S. Settar as a Buddhist Vihara." 


The Rashtrakutas also pursued a liberal policy towards 
Buddhism. Among the Buddhist monasteries the ones at Kanheri and 


Kampil are important.” An inscriptiondated 867 A.D. tells us that 


1. EI. XXIII. p. 75, 500 A.D. 
Beal Samuel. Op. Cit., Vol. 4, p. 36. 

3. Rajasekhara, S. Karnataka Architecture, Dharwad, 1985 
p. 16. . 

4, Settar, S. A Buddhist Vihara at Aihole, "East and West" 


(New Series), Vol. 19, Nos. 1-2, 1969, p. 134. 
5. . Diwakar, R.R. (Ed.) Op.Cit, p. 215.. 
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Dantivarma, a king of the Gujarat branch, patronised Buddhism by 
making a land grant to the virtdra.’ A record from LoOk@pur in 
Bijapur district dated 1022 A.D. states that Tailakabbe had four 
sons. Lokati was one of them. He built Lokedvara temple, a lake 


called Lokasamudra and temples dedicated to Hari, Hara, Jina and 


Buddha at Lokapur.* 


Like the Rashtrakutas the Kalyana Chalukyas and their 


feudatories also patronised Buddhism. They made grants to the 
Viharas. Akkadeévi, the elder sister of JayasifMha II, who was 


cosmopolitan in outlook practised religion as revealed in the Agamas 


of Jina, Buddha, Ananta and Rudra.° 


‘ 
An inscription dated 1065 A.D. from Balligave in Shimoga 


district mentions Dandanayaka Rupabhattaya who built a monastery 


called Jayanti-Prabha-boudha-vihara and donated lands to Tara 
Bhagavati, the goddess and to the gods Késavadéva, Lokefvaradeva 
and to Buddha. He also donated lands towards the maintenance of 


Yéginis, the Buddhist nuns, to kiisalis and to Sanyasins.* 


EI. VI. p. 292, 867 A.D. 

2. Kalburgi, M.M. Bijapura Jilleya SdSana_ Sichi, Dharwad, 
1975, p. 22, Lokapur-18. 
TA. XIIt. p. 273, 1022 A.D. 

iy EC, VII. SK. 170, 1065 A.D. 


Balligameyalu drimatujayanti prabéudhaviharavam madisi 

tavageyuntamma m&disida Taradbhagavatiya-Sri- -Kégavadévaru. 

Lokegvara déva Buddha dévaralliya-samasta Parivaéradévara 

archana: pujananimittakkaih ~ méle — khandas —putitanavakari 

mmakkam .-yoginiyara — kusaliyara— sanyasigaradhara —dana 
nakkam. 
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Another inscription from the same place, dated 1067 A.D. 
mentions Nagiyakka as donating lands to Tara Bhagavatt after 
washing the feet of a Bauddha teacher, Jayantt-Prabha-Bauddha 


saiaea.s 


A record from Kalakeri, in Hangal taluka dated 1076 A.D. 
tells us that Malaladevi, wife of Vira Nolamk a was responsible for 
the construction of a Siva temple, a school, a Vishnu temple, wells, 


a chatra, a tank and Buddhist VYiharas there.” 


An inscription dated 1095-96 A.D. mentions that a merchant. 
by name Sangavayya-setti of Lokkundi, along with a few other 
merchants built a Buddhist monastery at QDambal and made grants — 
the monastery, for worship there and to the Seis This record = 
begins with a prayer to Tara Bhagavati.? Another inscription from 
Dambal dated 1098 A.D. states that the telligas oil pressers donated 


for that Wihtera,” A record from Terdal in Jamakhandi taluka of 


4 


1. EC, VII. SK. 169, 1067 A.D. 
2; SII. XX. 49, 1076 A.D. 
3. TA. X= p. 185, 1095-96 A.D. 


Negamdittunga_fivalaya pratakiyaditydlayamh 

Sale vig$hnugraham buddha vihara, mahabhavanam nagalayam 
bavi (Di) ggige Satram keredipamaleyane 

narfadharmam madisal jagadél 

Malaladeviyantu Perurarnnoritamma hddanigala 


5. SII. XI (ii). 144, 1098 A.D. 
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Bijapur district mentions temples dedicated to dankara, Jina and 
Buddha there. The village headman of that place were following 


the tenets of all the four religions of which Buddhism was one. 


An epigraph dated 1197 A.D. from Chikka-Indi, states that 
there were temples dedicated to Hari, Hara, Buddha, Jina, and a 
multitude of sages Jain munis, and Buddhist monks stayed in that 


2 
country. 


It is said that Jayakeshi I, a Chalukya feudatory ruling at Goa 


had two Buddhist monks at his éourts* 


La Ki. V. 21, 1124-25 A.D. 

2 Kundanagar, K.G. INKKS. 17, 1197 A.D. 
Harigrahdinh haragrahadim 
Suragrahadinalarugrahade baudhalayadim 


goravara Savanara bouddhara 


neravigalindimadinade Sdégayisitérkam. 


3. Gune, V.T. Ancient Shrines of Goa. Goa, 1965, p. 4. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE STATUS OF TEACHER AND STUDENT 


SECTION I : TEACHER 
SECTION II : STUDENTS 


SECTION III : DISCIPLINE 


SECTION I 


TEACHERS 


In the Hindu scriptures a Guru is considered as beacon of 
light that drives away the darkness. of ignorance. He is really a 
competent person to lead others from darkness to light, from untruth 
to truth.” In the word 'Guru' there are two letters - 'Gu' and 'Ru’. 
Here 'Gu' stands for darkness and 'Ru' for light which dispels 
darkness. In another sense ‘Guru' means ‘'‘great', superior. 
Really many characteristics of a 'Guru' are implied in the very 
word 'Guru'. He is the one who helps others to develop their 
personality undr the | influence of his own personality. 
InBrihadaranyaka Upanishad the guru is described as one from the 
unreal to the real from darkness to light, and from death te 
immortality. (Om asato ma sadgamay; tamaso ma jyotirgamaya, 


7 = 1 
mrtyérmanertam gamaya). 


Knowledge obtained from a 'Guru' does really help one out 
of troubles and difficulties and leads one along the right path. 


The one who bestows such knowledge is himself a true teacher. 


The ‘Guru' indeed, endows one with true knowledge, with 
the help of which one can easily cross the ocean of this worldly 
life. Again this very knowledge confers liberation on one. A 


teacher, indeed, gets the children entrusted to his care out of the 


ty Radhakrishnan, S. Op. Cit; p. 150. 
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than Brahmin. Another saying states that liberation is not possible. 
if one is not a servant of one's Guru. All the above statements. 


testify to the greatness and necessity of a Guru, in one's life. 


4 


An ancient Hindu literature concepts like 


/ Matrudévé-bhava, (the mother is a god), 
Pitru dévo-bhava (the father is a god) 
Acharya dév6-bhava (the teacher is a god) 


atithi dévd bhava (the guest is a goa). 


Really, the mother gives a physical birth to a man, 
whereas the Guru gives him a second birth. Among the Hindus 
there is a tradition that holds that man really gets a second birth 
at the hands of the Guru, after his upanayana ceremony. It is 
after this ceremony alone that his education begins, life. Ta 
illustrate the importance of a Guru the example of Ekalavya of the 
Mahabharata fame may be cited. When he was refused admission tc 
his school ay Drona, ‘Ekalavya prepared an image of the teacher 
under whom he longed to learn, and successfully finished his 
studies in archery under the inspiration that he received from the 


inanimate representation of his animate preceptor."“ 


1. Radhakrishnan, S. Op. Cit., p. 538. 


2. Altekar, A.S. Education, p. 50. 
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darkness of ignorance and into the light of knowledge. Sayana 
states that a teacher "one who trains up others in good behaviour" 
(Acharam grahayati iti @caryah); it is also taken by some to mean 


the source of all religion (dharm&n acinodti iti aAcaryah".) 


s 


The Guru is also called Acharya because he helps his 
pupils to cultivate righteousness and ideal behaviour in their lives. 
This kind of cultivation of moral and religious values really shapes 


the personality of pupils. 


(A) THE IMPORTANCE OF A TEACHER 


The teachers belonged to a highly honoured class in ancient | 


India, honoured even by kings. A well known sanskrit. slOka runs 


thus: 
"Gurubrahma guruvishnu gurudévo mah@svara, 
guru sakshata parabrahma tasmaiSriguruve 
namah"" 

The above sloka describes the importance of a Guru , 
equating him with god. The Guru is none other than Brahma 
himself. He alone is Vishnu and Mahésvara. He is none other 
1. Aggarwal, J.C.; Thoughts on Education, New Delhi 1967, p.65. 

= 


a Radhakrishna, S. Op. Cit., p. 538. 
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In the society of ancient Karnataka, the guru was given 
’ the most prominent and respectable place. Almost all the ancient 
poets in the history of Kannada literature have begun their poetry 
by offering respectful salutations to their Gurus. It clearly 


indicates what a worshipful place was given to the Guru. 


Inscription also throw light on this aspect. Chalukya king 
Vikramaditya I donated a village called Miruru as Gurudakshina 
when his initiation ceremony was permormed by Sudarshanacharya.* 
Another inscription from Muttage, in Bijapur district states that the 
Chalukya king Satyadrayoa donated the village Muttage to the royad 
teacher, Vishnubhatta at the time | of Vikramanka's Upanayana | 
(arena) ceremony. We also come across the statement that he built 
an agrahara for three hundred people. Moreover, there are 
several examples of the disciples who built temples over the Siva 
images installed therein in the names of their Gurus, for whom they 


had great love and respect. They believed that it was a 


meritorious act to establish such lingas and built temples over them. 


It is known from one of the inscriptions at Hombal that a 
certain Rudrasakti muni established a linga at Hombal in the name 


of his Guru Vawadantideve,” 


1. EI, XV p. 27, 1079 A.D. 1110 A.D. 
2. Jayakarnataka Vol. 12-7. , 


"Guruvamasaktidevara 

parokshavinayakke Rudrasakti Munisam — 
haralinga sthapanamam , 
dhare bannisuvantu madidam panbovilol." 


a: EC. IX cd. 78, 1065 A.D. 
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Another inscription records that of Gangarasi Vratapati who 
was a great devotee of a great tapasvin, guru and mahésvara, 


built Bairavanida and Dévatabhavana theres: 


An inscription at Lakshmesvara states that another great 
devotee of this kind by name Sangayya also built the Ramesvara 
temple in the precincts of the SOmanatha temple there in the name 
of his Guru Rammésvara. Not only that, he also donated a flower 


garden to that temple.” 


Just as the Hindus got temples built, so also, the Jainas 
got erected the Nididhi in the name of thelr Gurus. There are 
several eeanieies of this kind in the inscriptions at Sravanabelagola. 
An inscription dated 1163 A.D. records that Madhava Tribhuvanakhya 
and Lakkhanandi get epitaph, written the memory of their Guru 
Dévakirti.° Another inscription from the same place states that, in 
the memory of Subhachandramahayati his disciples Padmanandi and 


Madhavachandradeva built a nighidi at Chikkabetta.” 


de EC, IX cd. 78, 1065 A.D. 
2. SII, XX 206 (undated). 
ahs EC, II 70, 1163 A.D. and 71, 1163 A.D. 


Aw Ibid., 72, 1313 A.D. 
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(B) QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS 
8 . 

The one who occupied the position of a Guru should possess 
an ideal epananiee which should bea model to lees, Above all, 
Hee day to day behaviour and etiquette should be such as it could. 
be ‘ieakea ae Mis pupils. - He should be the very treasure house of 
virtues. He should be grave and mysterious in his dis~position and 
dealings. . He ‘should be impartial and possess profound scholarship: 


and mastery over the subject he taught. He should have cultivated 


7 “ the, art’ af. teaching effectively aha acd in the background oe 


2 his sound, seharetenigs. 


3 2 
The Munduka Upanighed requires him to be well-versed in 
. the eabted ‘lore: and dwelling - emeety in ie ‘Brahmin. He must 
have a. convictign, based upon “realization of the unity on which he 
is to enlighten we pupils. Otherwise it would be like the blind 


leading another. blind a : 


om 


* 


" According to Nannu'a Tamil grammar, the qualifications of 
_ teather are as tonovie: "He- should come from a good family, he 
should have good shanecees. faith in God and practical knowledge 
of the world. He should be well read and should have the ability 


to impart his knowledge in an orderly manner so that it should be 


« 


“. ' . : é . - ” 
oes Radkakrishnan, S. Op. Cit, p. 679. 
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1 
understood by the students." 


An faseription™ of . 999 A.D. from Chinglepet District, 
Tamilnadu, a neighbouring region of Karnataka, throws light on the 


qualifications prescribed for a bhatta. They are: 


Ly He should be a man born of a Samavedin, 

2. He Eneula not be the native of the village, but come 
from outside and settle down in the village he is 
assigned to discharge his functions. 

3. He must be ieeenee in another Veda besides his own, 
aoa cnduia thus be able to teach two Vedas. 

he He should be able to teach Panini's Astadhyai, and 
also Aanicacatastes:. ade: to expound Mimarisa 
; elaborately in all its 20 chapters. 

5: He wet take in 4 students, give them one meal a 
day, and by teaching them these subjects; turn them 


out fully qualified in due course. 


A twelfth century inscription from Kalkeri in Sindgi taluka, 
Bijapur district, refers to a’ person receiving a Bhattavritti a land 


grant, who was to teach Nyasa, Prabhakara, Vedanta, RgVeda, 


it Pillai, wk. Education system of the Ancient Tamils, Madras, 
1972, p. 4l. 


2. Iyengar, S.K. Ancient India and South Indian History and 
Culture, Vol. II, Poona, 1941, p. 825. 
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Purana etc.. 
—— a 


An. inscription” of 1229 A.D. from Belgaum district relates 
an interesting instance showing the great estimation attached in 
those days to the appellation of bhatta. Rudra-bhatta, born in & 
well-known family of scholars and himself a great poet is said ta 
have pledged the letter Bha of his name as security for a loan ct 
1000 pieces of gold; and he received from people the appellation of 
‘Rudrata only, as a substitute for his full name, until the day 


when he redeemed the pledge. 


(C) THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TEACHER 


The characteristics of a teacher are described in the Vedas 


as follows - 


"Siddham Satsampradaye stiradhiyamanagham 
srétriyah brahmanishthem 
sattvastham satyavacham samiuyaniyataya 
Sadhuvrattya -sametam 
dabhasoyadimuktam jitavishayiganam 
' dirghabandhuth dayalu 
khkhalitya sasitaram svaparahitparam 


desikambhushna ripset". , 


1: SII XX 30, 12th century A.D. 
oe JBBRAS Xp. 200, 1229 A.D. 
3: Narayanacharya, K.S. Veda Samskratiya Parichaya; 


Dharwad, 1974, Vol. II, pp. 66-68. 
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A true teacher should be well grounded in the ancient 
tradition. 

It is not enough if the teacher has got a sound 
tradition alone behind him; but he should be firmly 
established in the knowledge received there by good 
tradition. | 


He should always engage himself in the study of the 


scripture and thus become fully well-versed in the 


supreme knowledge. 


His conduct should be free from sinful acts. 

He should. be a devotee of god, having complete faith 
in eee realty. 

He should possess the Satvika power of Tapassu 
(meditation). | 
He should always speak truth, and truth alone. 

For his livelihood he should follow some profession, 
which .is in accordance with the particular time and. 
place without any prejudice to his caste and _ social 
status. 

He should have no desire to exhibit his scholarship 
and skill and should not be zealous of those who are 
wiser than him. But, instead he should always be 


acquiring more and more knowledge. 


10. He should have control over his senses which is 
necessary for a good conduct. 

11. He should be kind to his disciple; tolerate his 
weakness and bear love for him. 

12. But, whenever the disciple commits offences, the 
teacher should punish him with the sole purpose of 
correcting him. 

13. He shouge always teach his pupils whatever is good 
for them, good for himself and good for the world at 
large. 

14. He should develop himself so as to qualify himself for 


the name Desika-guide. 


The pupil who is really intended in his welfare, should 
approach such a guru and receive education from him. It will 


really benefit him throughout his life. 


(D) DUTIES OF TEACHERS 


In ancient Karnataka the profession of a teacher was 
considered the best and enjoyed great respect in society. Really, 
the teacher enjoyed an enviable position in society. His main duty 
was to appease the hunger of his desiple for knowledge and lead 


him from ignorance towards knowledge. 


One comes across the vanotuee praise in the inscriptiens 
while destituting the yqahajanas living in agrahdras. According to ~ 
these descriptions, the wahdajanas were always engaged in the 
six-fold karmas viz., self-study, teaching, in See paamie sacrifices — 
for themselves and getting sacrifices performed by others, giving 


and receiving charity. 


An inscription at Jambur in Sikaripura taluka describes the 
scholarship,. yogic practice and other abilities of Somesvara Pandita, 
from this it can be inferred that even scholars living in agraharas 
were expected to perform the Shatkarmas i.e., the sixfold duties, 

ogee 


prescribed in scriptures. 


Altekar states that "If the pupil was poor the teacher was 
to help him in getting some financial help from people of influence 
and substance in the locality. He was to arrange for his food and 


clothing.! Inscriptions from Karnataka bear testimony to this. 


An inscription dated 1072 A.D. from Kotavumachige in 
Dharwad district states that a primary education teacher named 
Nagadesiga, who teaching Ganpita, Jydtisa, Chandas and Alamkara, 


lacs 


got 25 mattars of land and a house site on a condition that he 


1, Altekar, A.S. Education, p. 64. 
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should feed the students once a day and supply them clothing once 


1 
a year. 


(E) FACILITIES PROVIDED TO TEACHERS 


Poachers in ancient Karnataka were provided with facilities 
that enabled them to be free from all cares and worries, so that 
they could wholly devote their time and energies to their studies. 
Hiuen Tsang has left a valuable account of an Indian traditional 
guru of ancient times.” He says that "Now as the state holds men 
of learning and genius in esteem, and the people respect those who 
have high intelligence, the honours and praises of such men are 
conspicuously abundant, and the attentions, private and official, © 
paid to them are very considerable. Hence, men can_ farce 
themselves to a thorough acquisition of knowledge."* 

It is known from one of the inscriptions that the teachers 
in the agrahdra of Jambura there was an arrangement not only for 
their meals and clothes but also for pickle.’ It is mentioned in 


another inscriptions that a barber was appointed to remove the nails 


ie EI, XX pp. 64-70, 1072 A.D. 
2 Watters. Vol. I. p. 161. 
3. Ibid, p. 160. 


4. EC. VII SK. 74, 1010 A.D. 
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of the Brahmins who lived in the agrahara of Talagunda, and a 
separate donation was made to the barber for this work.? In the 
same inscription it is mentioned that for the benefit of the teachers 
there an arrangement was made for the supply of necessary 
boarding, lodging, clothing, medical aid oil-bath as well as 
lighting and for watching guards.” It is further said that this 
arrangement kept them free from all cares and worries so that they 
could pursue their studies well and carry out teaching in an 


atmosphere free from anxiety. 


An inscription from Mulbagal dated 1072 A.D. records that 
the king Rajendra Kuldtunga who ruled towards the end of the 1ilth 
century A.D. made an exemption of payment of house tax: ‘in respect 


of teachers of his kingdom. 


(EF) CATEGORIES OF TEACHERS 
The teacher was known by various names in ancient India. 


According to Panini’ there were four classes of teachers, 


Ls Ibid, 185, 1158 A.D. 

2. ' Ibid., 

3. EC. X° Mb. 49, 1072 A.D. 

-4, Agrawala, V.S. India as Known to Panini, Lucknow, 1953, 
pp. 282-83. : 
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= fo. = 
viz., (1) Acharya, (2) Pravakta, (3) Srétriya and (4) Adhydpaka. 
The acharya was of the highest status. ‘Acharyas were founders of 
schools and mathas. The close association of a teacher and his 


pupil was shown by the practice of naming the pupil after the 


acharya. 
2. Pravakta:- The Pravakta appears to be a teacher, who was an 


exponent of the traditional sacred texts, or prokta literature, under 


the general direction of an acharya. 


a 


3. Srotriya:-~ A drotriya teacher was one who could recite the 
chhandas (prosody). He was specialized in committing to memory 


the Vedic texts in the various forms of recitations. 


4. Adhyapaka:~ The adhyapaka seems to have been a 
teacher entrusted with the teaching of secular and_ scientific . 


treaties. 


—_ — 1 
In the Ramayana, several classes of teachers, guru, 


kulapati, “acharya, Srotriya, tapasas, brahmavadins, Uupdaddhydya, 


_ Sze, fs ; 
siksaka and parivarajaka are mentioned. 


Patanjali7 refers to categories of teachers like Acharya, 


‘ 


1. Vyas, S.N. India in the Ramayana Age, Delhi, 1957, 
pp. 155-56. 


2. Puri Baijnath, India in the time of Patanjali, Bombay, 
- 1957, p. 151. . Pe 
* 
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Guru, Siksaka and Upadhyaya. 


The -Bhavisya Biesna’ mentions five kinds of teachers... 
They are (1) Acharya, (2) Upadhyaya, (3) Guru, (4) Rtivga and 


(5) Mahaguru. 


1. . Acharya:- One who teaches the secret (Kalpa) of the 
Vedas. 
2. Upadhyaya:- One who teaches the Vedas for earning 


a livelihood is called an Upadhyaya. 


3. Guru:- One who performs garbhadhana samskara and 
provides food, is called a guru. 


4, Rtivija One who performs agnistoma yajna knowing 


®@ 
well its meaning is called a Rtivija. 


5. Mahaguru:- He is the teacher of teachers. His only 


_ learning is the recitation of the name of God. 


Generally, teachers have been referred to in inscriptions 
2 di sia? as 3 be hace Dy aie th Om 5 =, 6 &. 7 
as, Guru, . Sikshaguru, Dikshaguru, Acharya, Ojha, Sotriya, 


nents 


1. Arora Raj kumar, Historical and Cultural Data from the 


Bhavi$ya Purana, New Delhi, 1972, pp. 141-143. 
2. ARSE, 1959-60, B. 505 & MAR,1928, 18. 
3. EI, IX pp. 98-102, 660 A.D. and SII.XX pp. 122, 1229 A.D. 
4. EI. XXXII ‘21, 660 A.D. 
eS TK. 37, 1104 A.D. 
6. EC- VII SK 74, and MAR 1928, 15, 1200 A.D. 
ci SII, XX, 119, 1148 A.D. 


* 
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Pandita . Bhatta,* Vyakkhana Bhatta,? Akkariga, Chattdp adhyaya,- 


Vyakhyatri o 


These teachers differed in their qualifications, nature of 
their work, ameiunents and they taught subjects. According to 
Manu the difference between an acharya and a upadhydya was as 
follows - An ‘acharya was one who, having performed the 
upanayana of his pupil, taught him the Veda along with the kalpa 
or ritualistic literature and the Upanisads; an ‘acharya did not 
work for his pupil for the sake of livelihood. He charged no fees 


for his pupils. 


A Upadhyaya was one who taught for livelihood. He taught 
his pupils a part of the Vedangas or the ancillary Vedic literature. 
The “acharya was held in high esteem, so much so that, according 


ot ~ A : ‘ 7 
to Manu, he excelled ten upadhyayas in respectibility. 


According to I-Tsing Upadhyaya was a teacher of personal 
instruction, while the acharya was a teacher of discipline, i.e., 


one who taught pupils rules and ceremonies.® 


1 EI, XV p. 54, 1053 A.D. 
2: EI, XX, 6, 1012 A.D. 

Ba SII, “1 (i) 116, 1075 A.D. 
4 Stl XX, 288,-. 112300. B: 

5 HAS, VII. ii 1058 A.D. 

6 EI, IV p. 60 945 A.D. 

7 


6 Agrawala, V.S. India_as described by Manu, Varanasi, 
1970, p. 10. 


8. Takakusu, J. Op. Cit, pp. 117-118. 
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Apparently, it looked as though the Sikshadguru and the 
Dhikshaguru were the same. But if carefully examined, it will be 
seen that there was distinction between the two gurus, the Dhiksha 
guru initiated his disciples, while the Sikshaguru gave them 
education. Sometimes one and the same guru might act both as 
Sikshdguru and Dikshaguru. But at other times, the two gurus 
were two different individuals. For example, we find the names ai 
the two gurus of the Chalukya king, Vikramaditya-I are mentioned 
in the Amudalpadu plates: and Talamanchi plates.” The first plate 
mentions Sudarganacharya who was Vikramaditya's dikshaguru. In 
the Talamanchi plates, we find the mention of Megh@charya, who is 
described as the pregeptor of the king. This is stated by Sircar 
thus - "......It may be suggested that Meghacharya was the kings 


i 
Sikshaguru just as Sudarsanacharya was his dikshaguru".° 


An inscription dated 1229 A.D. from Saundatti in Belgaum 
district, states that Miinichandra was a guru of the Ratta king, 
Kartyavirya and was also a guru and minister of his son, 
Lakshmidéva. He taught Lakghmidéva ‘he use of weapons as well 


: 4 
as scriptures. 


; El, XXXII pp. 175-84, 660 A.D. 


1 

2. Thid, IX pp. 98-102, 660°A.D. 

3. Ibid. . 

4. Sil, ” xx p. 304 (11-8-9) 1228 A.D. 


Guruvadam Kartavirya kShitipatigenasum mantradim 
tane siksha 

guruvadam Sastra sdstra stiraparinatiyol 
lakshmidevange diksha 

guruvaddam prajyarajya paharanade 
.parakshoni patargenal kel 

gurusabdani vachya maytallade “varamuni 

; chandrangide desegayte. 


The distinction between the akkariga and the bhafta may be 


noted here. 


In the Kotavumachige inscription, ? mention is made of a 
bhatta and an akkariga. The bhatta was teaching Nyasa and. 
Prabhakara eo: the students while the akkariga taught subjects like 
Mathematics and Astronomy. In the details of grants made to them 
we find that the bhatta received more shares than the akkariga, 
i.e., aineeice received 25 mattars of land anda-house site whereas 
the bhatta received 50 mattars of land and a house site. It was 
further seipuiaeed that the former was to feed his students once a 
day, expenses towards which were to be obviously met from out of 
the grant made to him while there was no such condition attached 
to the grant made to the bhatta. This would indicate that the 
bhatta was a teacher of higher education, compared to the akkariga. 
He would specialise himself in certain branches of learning whereas 
the akkariga taught the basic subjects like Mathematics and 


Astronomy which were essential for students of those days. 


The difference between the two types of teachers called 
bhatta and Ojha is described in another inscription like this. The 
ae 


bhattas who taught the tapasvins (celibates) received a donation of 
ee 


1. EI, XX, pp. 64-70, 1072 A.D. 
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only 8 mattars of land. This difference between the donations of 
land shows that of the two kinds of teachers, the bhattas gave 
higher education, while the Ojhas gave primary education.? It also 


indicates the difference in their pay scales. 


Vyakhatri in Nag@ai, according to the description in the 
epigraph was a teacher.?: In a Salotagi inscription, he seems to 
have been a superintendent or head of that great educational centre 
receiving a sumptuous remuneration of five hundred nivartanas.” 


He is the only teacher important enough to be mentioned in that. 


inscription. 


(G) ENDOWMENTS TO TEACHERS 


In ancient and medieval Karnataka, a teacher's income 
consisted of presents made to him on occasions of festivals, 
religious ceremonies and sacrifices and voluntary gifts given by 


members of the royal family and other bodies and individuals. 


Further, there was a difference in the emoluments of 


Primary and Secondary teachers from centre to centre. For example,. 


1: EI, XV p. 87, 1058 A.D. 
a HAS, VIII Ins. B. 1058 A.D. 
3. EI. IV. p. 60, 945 A.D. 


the pay of a primary school teacher was five gadyanas, in terms of 
the gadyanas, in the agrahara of Talagunda,* while it was 12° 
- gadyhas in the agrahara of Narasifhapur.” In the agrahara of | 
Deggava only one and a half vritti were given to a_ teacher 
engaged in. the teaching of. children .? But in the agrahdra of 
Tumbal 12 gadyanas were given to such a teacher. * This is a. 
clear proof to show that there was a difference in the pay of 
teachers aceking in different. educational centres. This was case © 


as there was no uniform system and also payments were made both | 


in .cash and: kind. 


The relation between a teacher a pupil was not based only | 
on financial give and take, but it was based on more mutual 
appreciation and understanding. This religious type of relation 
was a cause which made both of them re-pay the debt of rishi by 
acquiring spiritual knowledge. ’ It is stated by Manu that a pupil 
should not pay anything to his teacher before he finishes his 

._°5 In the Malavikagnimitram, Kalidasa says that "The 
education. = —_— . 


person.... whose learning is only for (earning) a livelihood (people) 
* 


call him a merchant who has his learning as a commodity for 


geia.° 
EC, V AK 138, 1174 A.D. 
Ibid., VIT SK 185, 1158 A.D. 
JBBRAS. IX p. 275, 1169 A.D. 
SIL. IX (i) 175,° 1107 A.D. 
s Chakrakodi Isvarasastri, Manusmriti, Dharwad, 1962, p.84. 
Kalidasa, Malavikagnimitram, Bangalore, 1949, p. 86. 
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In the Jatakas, the situation was reverse that is, the 
students were usually admitted to instruction by their teachers on 
Bayan in advance of. their entire tuition fees. A definite sim 
seems to have been fixed for the purpose at Taxila, amounting to 


1000 pieces of conse: 


There was a difference in the pay given to teachers, as it 
was done in proportion to the income of different educational ~ 
‘centres. The income was either in the forms of land or money or 


other kinds. Several examples of this are found in inscriptions - 


A twelfth century epigraph from Kalkéri in Sindgi taluka of : 
Bijapur district, describes the gift. of land as Bhattavritti, and 


lands earmarked severally for teaching Nyasa, Prabhakara, 


Vedanta, Rgveda, Purana, etc.. 


"bhattavritti Nya@sadere mattaru 15 

haral mattaru 10 prabhdkaradere matta 20 
paral-matta 10 védantadere matta 15 
_haral-mattaru 10 Rigvedadere matta 15 
haral-mattaru 10 purandere mattaru 15 


haral-matta 15,° 


The emoluments given to teachers in the agrahara of 


Talagunda in Shimoga district were as follows:- 


1. Mookerji, R.K. Op. Cit, p. 479. 


2. SII, XX 300, 12th century A.D. 
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Subjects Annual Remuneration 
1. For teaching Rigvéda-Khandika $ mattar 
2. Yajurvéda-Pada~Khandika } mattar 
3. Kalpa Khandika 3 mattar 
4, Sawavéda-Khandika 3 mattar 
5. Sabda-sastra 3 mattar 
6. Rupavatara-Nyasa | 3 mattar 
7. Prabhakara-Védanta 3 mattar 
8. Vedanta 4 mattar 
9. manuaga- teaches 7 5 gadyana and 6 


Khandaga Bhatta i 


At the ghatika of Nagavi two hundred scholars studied Vedas 
a) 
and fifty-two studied the Sastras. Three teachers of the Vedas and 
om 
three Sastra teachers formed the main staff including a librarian 


called Sarasvatibhandarigar and a ghatikaprahari. Land was 


allocated for their maintenance as follows. 


30 mattars of land to the expounder of Bhattadargana 


300" ; : Nyasa 

45 " eM _ Prabhakara 

30 " " " Librarian 

30 " : ” The ghatika-prahari 
and 1000 " “ for the maintenance of the students“ 


1. EI. XXV p. 319, 988 A.D 
2. HAS, VIII Ins. B.P. 15, 1058 A.D. 
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If we look at the donations made to teachers who were 


working in Nagai and Kalakeri, we find that there was a difference 
in pay from one subject teacher to another. It is clear from the 
evidence that the teacher who taught the Prabhakara dargana, got. 
highest pay. From this it can be safely inferred kWat the pay 
given to the teacher of Prabhakara-darsana was the highest as it 
might have been the most difficult or the advanced or abstract 


subject. 


An inscription found in the agrahara of Tumbala in Adoni 
taluka states that the pay given to teachers there was in the form 


of money as follows: 


8 gadyahas to the teacher of Commentaries, 
8 gadyanas to the Purana reader, 


12 gadyanas to the teacher of the Khandikas of the 
Rigvéda ami the Yajurveda. 


2 Qadyanas to the keeper of the sacred fire, in all 
ate i 
30 gadyanas. 


The pay of teachers was also made in kind as well as 
cash. This is mentioned in an inscription pertaining to the 
agrahara of Talagunda. Therein it is said that six Rieneues (of 


paddy?) and five gadyanas were given to the Kannada teacher.” 


1. SII, IX (i) 175, 1107 A.D. 


2. EC. VIE SK 185, 1158 A.D. 
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A record from Nidgundi in Ron taluka in Dharwad district 
states that Dandanayaka Jannamayya, donated the village 
Kallamanapalli to the teacher, who taught the students at 


Tripurusha temple in that place.? 


(T) THE TEACHER PUPIL RELATION 


The Peaches pupil relation is one of the most important aspects 

of education of any period and country. In ancient Karnataka 

there was direct relation between teacher and pupils. As a result 
of it, the influence of the teacher's personality and character was 
possible on students. Another point view was that the number of 
teachers who could influence the students by their ideal characters 
etc., was great. In ancient Karnataka, the teacher was devoted 
and the number of ‘students admitted was small. And there was 
direct interaction between the teacher and students resulting in the 


all-round growth of the personality of students. 


1. SII, XV 2, 1074 A.D. 


Valli -Y6duva -manlgalgam ~vakkhanisuvupadya—yaragain 
Banavasiya-baliya~Bankapurada nene (veedi) nol.... 
baliya Kallamana Palliyah Tribhoga-bhyantarasidhiyim 


sarvvanamagyava.-srimadbuvanaikamam . 
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In the Taittiriya Upanishad it is mentioned that the 
teachers and- students lived together, and so identified themselves 


with one another as to be able to pray as follows:- 


"Sahanavavatu, saha nau bhunaktu, saha viryam 
‘karavavahal, tejadvitiav adhitam astu, ma 


: ses fuae ¥ ORS eS it-.. fm 1 
vidvisavahai, aum santih, santih, santih". 


"May He protect us both. May He be pleased with us both. 
May we work together with vigour; may our. study make us ; 
illumined. May there be no dislike between us. Aum, peace, 


peace, peace." 


As noted earlier I-Tsing observed that the relationship 
between teacher and his students was on the lines of the Vinaya 
rules. "The day begins with the pupil supplying his teacher with 
tooth-wood, basin with water, and towel. He then walks round the 


temple and worships the image, returns and makes inquiries of his 


“teacher about his health. Next the pupil goes to salute his senior 
who stay in the neighbouring apartments. Afterwards he reads a 
portion of the scripture and reflects on what he has learnt. he 


acquires new knowledge day by day and searches into old subjects 


1. Radhakrishnan, S. Op. Cit., p. 541. 


month after month without losing a minute.* He further says that 
"The new knowledge is, of course, acquired with the help of the 
teacher who selecting some passages from the Tripitakas, gives a 
lesson in a way that suits circumstances, and does not pass any 


fact or theory unexplained.” 


We come across, the usage of two terms Antévasin° and 
Chatra’ in inscriptions as equal to a student or pupil. This shows 
that both the teacher and the pupils lived near each other and 
under the same roof. This automatically resulted in a close relation 
between the teacher and pupils as that between the father and his 
children. We find that donations were also made to the 
neintenamte: of pupils, when they mieiee given to the teachers. An 
inscription ened 1058 A.D. from Stdi, in Dh@rwad district mentions 
that two hundred mattars . of land was donated to the pupils for 
their boarding and lodging.” In another inscription it is stated 
that the donation was given to students for their education © In 
yet another inscription it is recorded that 12 mattars of land was 


donted for the sake of education of pupils. ’ 


Takakusa, J. Op. Cit., p. 117. 

. . Ibid, p. 120. 

EC, VII Nr 40, 1087 A.D. 

EC. V BL 104 1220 A.D. and EI XIII, p. 283. 
EI, XV p. 87 1058 A.D. 

SII. IX’ (i) 186, 1141 A.D. 

; IA, XII p. 257 945 A.D. 
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Keghdja who was the teacher of the matha in the agrahdra | 
of Jambura had given donations to the pupils therein. The details © 
of the donations made to them are 16 gadyanas for salt and oil, 12 


for 16 clothes, 4 for cowdung wash, 2 for food, 2 for plates and 2 


for pickles and there all together 38 gadyanas. 


"Uttarayana Sankranti Adityavarad-andu 
-agnishtageyadharmmakkendu bitta Kaldaleya 
keyi tamma mUvattu tamma mathada manigal ge 
uppuennege-gadyanam padinaru kappadakke 
gadyanam panneradu endirenge gadyananalky 
apara-pakshada panchameya bhojanakke gadyana 
eradu taligege gadyanam eradu uppinkayge 


gadyana eradu antu gadyana 38." 
ry v 


Such donations helped the maintenance of the pupils. It is 
really heartening to find a rare feature to such separate donations 


each for providing salt and pickle. 


In the inscription of Kotavumachige the relation between the 
teacher and ie pupil is stated, wherein there was no separate | 
' grant of land for boarding, lodging and clothing of the pupils who 
received primary education. The responsibility of giving one meal | 
and clothes to the pupils was left to the teacher Akkariga, 
Nagadésiga, but the pupils who received education in Nyasa and 


Prabhakara need not depend on their teachers for their teachers for 


1. EC.VIT SK 74, 1010 A.D. 


ro 
= 
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for their meals and clothes. A separate donation of 25 mattars of 


lands was given to them for their livelihood.? 


\ 


(J) SOME PROMINENT TEACHERS 


Inscriptions of ancient Karnataka give us several names of 
teachers who belonged to different lineages of gurus. We may find, 
nearly 200. Jaina gurus mentioned in the Sravanabelgola 
inscriptions. Like-wise, we come across the lineage of ten gurus — 
belonging to the Kodimatha in Balligave. Thus, there were a- 
number of gurus belonging to different regions according to the - 


inscriptions in Karnataka. 


The gurus who were incharge of these mathas or basadis 
were the religious gurus themselves. But in addition to that they © 
were also looking after the administration of the mathas and 
teaching eruaente: This is borne out by inscriptions. For example, 
in 1123 A.D. guru or the Acharya of Rammésvara-matha at Pulagere 
learned under the scholar Somavedi and remained a celibate 


throughout. He. instructed his pupils in the Kaum&ravyakarana.- 


1. EI, XX pp. 64-70 1072 A.D. 


OF SII, XX 83, 1123 A.D. 


The heads of temples were no doubt, gurus of their own | 
pupils, but sometimes they were gurus to king's administrators 
also. For instance in 730 A.D.,' Niravaidya Pandita who was a 
religious guru of Chalukya Vijayaditya, gave religious inscription 
to Vijayaditya who ieee a gift of the village called 'Kadamba' to 
the gankajinéndra basadi and to a school there.! 

Vamagakti II, the great Acharya of the Kodimatha was akso 
called Rajaguru in several records dated between 1154 A.D. and 
1183 A.D. during the reigns of the Kalachuri rulers like Bijjala, 


Sémegvaradeva and Ahava-malladeva and the Hoysala Viraballal-[! 


It is known from an inscription of 1229 A.D. that . 
Munichandra, who was a guru of the Ratta king Kartyavirya, and 
his son Pakenmideva and also a minister and being a man of great 
prowess earned the title Rattarajya Pratishtacharya. It is also 
observed that this Munichandra had two ministers under him by 


name Santinathanaga and Mallikarjuna. 


1. "SII, XX, 6, 730 A.D. 
2. EC: VII SK 92, 1168 A.D. 96, 1179 A.D. and 


97, 101, 1162 A.D. and 105, 1193 A.D. 


[as] 
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Thus, it is clear that the religious gurus were both the 
heads of the wmathas and temples and at the same time acted as 
teacher to those who approached them for education. Another 
inscription records that the “acharya of Balligave was a teacher to 
the students living these as well as the head of the Kodimatha.* A 
brief sketch of the life and achievements of some of the prominent 


¢ 


teachers of Karnataka will certainly complete the foregoing account. 


(1) | VADIGANGAL BHATTA 


Vadigangal Bhatta was a great teagher and scholar under 
the Gangas. he was born in the agrahara Pippala, situated in the 
Viratadésa. He was the grand-son of Sridharabhatta, son of 
Ayyanabhatta. His first name was Manjaraya, later it was changed 
to Vadigangalo Bhatta. The Kudlur plates of the Ganga king 
Marasimha III describe him as a rajaguru. The plates while 
referring to his scholrship record that he was well-versed in three 
schools. of logic and also in Lokayata sankya, Vedanta and 
Buddhist philosophy, apart from his deep knowledge in Jainism. It 


is further said that he was the author of a grammatical system and 


was a great authority in this branch of knowledge. He destroyed 
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the mass of darkness in arrogant scholars by the resplendent 


: 1 
learning. 


Marasihha granted to him the village named Bageyur 
included in the Badagare three~hundred of the Punn&atu six-thousand 
in Gangavadi. The income of the village was 20 gadyanas in cash 


92  Khandugas in grain.” 
(2) ANANTAVIRYAMUNI 


An inscription of 1024 A.D. from [{4arol in Bijapur dieevice: 
tells us about Anantaviryamuni, a Jaina teacher well-versed in 
Vyakarna (Grammar) -Nighantu (Lexicon), Ganita (Mathematics), 
VatsyayandErotics), Jyotisa (Astrology), éakuna (Omens), Chandas 
(Prosody), Manu (Law), Gandharva (Music and Dance), Alamkara 
(Rhetoric), Mahakavya Nataka (Poetry and Drama), Adhyatmika 
(Philosophy), Arthasastra (Science of Polity), Siddhanta and 


Puranas.” He was the teacher of renowned teachers like ~- 


Ganakirti Sidhanti, Bhattaraka and Dévakirti. 


A record” of 1118 A.D. describes the lineage of 


Anantaviryamuni as follows: 


1. MAR. 1921, 962-63 A.D. 


2; Ibid., 
3. SIl, XI, (i) 61, 1024 A.D. 


4. EC. VII Ng 33, 1118 A.D. 


™ 
i 
o 


nN : 

Anantaviryamuni 
NY) 

Balachandramuni 

Prabhachandramuni 

Kalnededeva 

Ashtopavasimuni 
Hémanandimuni 


Vinayandiyati 
Ekavira bhattarakamuni Palyakirtidéva 


(3)  DIVAKARANANDI 


Divakaranandi was another great Jaina teacher of tlith 
century A.D. A record of 1123 A.D. from Sravanabelgola described 
Divakaranandi as the ide of three sciences owing to his great 
proficiency in grammar, ieyte and philosophy.? It is mentioned in, 
the Nagara inscription dated 1062 A.D. that he wrote commentary in 


Kannada on the Tattwarthasttras of kundakundas- 


Another inscription from ‘the same place mentions that he 


was a teacher of Pattana$vami Nokka and Sakalachandra. He had 


the title Ubhaya Sidahanta Ratnakara® indicating his vast scholarship. 


1. EC. II 135, 1123 A.D. 
2, Ibid., VIII Ng 57, 1062 A.D. 
3: Ibid., 58, 1062 A.D. 
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(4) | SOMESVARA PANDITA 


Somesvara Pandita was, the third guru of the Kodimatha of 
Balligave. This matha was the most celebrated one in Karnataka. 
An inscription dated 1094 A.D. states that somedvara Panditadéva 
was the chief disciple of Srikantha, who was himself a_ senior 
disciple of Kédaragakti.? The same record states that he was . 
proficient in philosophy, logic, grammar, poetry, drama, music and 
many other branches of literature and learning.” He is further 
“deseribed as proficient in the doctrines of the Jainas, Lokayatas 
and Buddhists, Sankhya, YOga_ Mimamsa, Nyaya, Vaisdshika, 


Vyakarana and eakniasidananta.” 
(5) SOMESVARA BHATTOPADHYAYA 


Somegvara Bhattopadhyaya was a great teacher of the iith 
century A.D. He was greatly respected in Chalukya Vikramadityas 
court. he was not only a teacher but also a dandanayaak, and 
mahamatya and also an officer in charge of dharmadhikara. The 


king Vikramaditya placed all his material resources at his 


disposal. 

1. EC. VI1 SK 94, 1094 A.D. 
2: Ibid., . 

3. Ibid., pp 98-99, 1113 A.D. 

4, EI. XV p. 352-354, 1098 A.D. 
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He built halls of instruction in every cities. In his 
kingdom discourses were held on Véda, Sastra and on the lore of 
the sun and the moon from his own resources. At Lokkigundi he 
established a school for those who were specialised in Prabhakara 


Mimaiasa.? He was also appointed as_ the . Superintendent of 


Religious Affairs. ("rajna téna_niyukto-bhudhdharma-karyyeshu 
dharmma-vit kaschid-vidvajjan adharo yasyeme purba-purushah"). 


He was the most erudite of scholars, scholars came to consult him 
: + 
before reaching. a decision. on points of law or on the Pada and 


Karama of the texts of Rigvéda. He was also a master of all 


branches of learning, sacred and secular.° 


(6) GUNANANDI PANDITA 


Gunanandi Pandita was yet another great teacher of the 
lith century A.D. ° An inscription dated 1115 = A.D. from 
Sravanabelgola describes him as well-versed in all the branches of 


learning prevalent, including tarkka, Vyakarana, bastra sahitya, 


is Ibid., 


Vidvat ~sahasram -upalabya —hi-—Lokki 
gundyatwh -bhasvat-—sahasram-idam-itya 
numaya-bhaga- prabhakarim 
prahitavan-iha-vrittim~-arham. 
Some¢varayya~iti sarvva-jana-prasiddhah. 


a Ibid., 
Ibid., ‘ 


1 
etc.. He had three hundred pupils studying under him. Among 


‘them Devendramuninatha was a4 great desciple’. Another record 
from the same place also describes him as a great scholar, well- 
versed in all the branches of learning.® 


~ 


(7) vaAMmasiaktr 11 


Vamagakti II was the last great acharya of Kédimatha. He 
was the senior desciple of Gautama. He was also called Rajaguru 
in seven grants dated between 1159 A.D. and 1183 A.D. during the 
reigns of the Kalachiris kings like Bijjala, Somegvaradéva and 
Ahavamalladéva and the Hoysala viraballala It.’ 

An inscription dated 1168 A.D. describes him as being "a 
very Panini in Grammar, a very Sribhusanacharya in philosophy 
and polity, a very Bharata in the natya and the science of music, 
a very Subandhu in poetical composition, a very Lakulesvara in 


f 
Siddhantha and a very Skanda in Siva devotion.” 


Another inscription dated 1192 A.D. from the same place 
describes him as the master of all kinds of spells.° (Visistha 


nanamantra sadhaka 


1. Ec. II Sb 156, 1115 A.D. 

2 Ibid., 73, 1176 A.D. 

3. ‘Ibid., 

4. EC SK, 92, 96, 97, 101, 105 and 150, 
*trimadr&jaguru vamasaktidevara" "Rajagururyyartha 
kathitah. Srivama Saktiryyati". 

5. EC. VII SK 92, 1168 A.D. 

6.. Ibid., 105, 1192 A.D. 


(8) ACHALA PRAKASHA SWAMI 


Achala Prakasha Swami was another great teacher in 
medieval Karnataka. He was a highly honoured teacher of the 
Hoysala King Ballala II. An undated inscription of Ballala II from 
Santigrama ta Hassan taluka and district describes him as well- 
versed in all the branches of learning then prevalent, including. 
the study of the Védas, Védanta, Sastra, Tarka, Vyakarana, 
Puranas, Poetry, Drama, Vatsyayana, Prosody, Figures of speech, 
fine ee mantra, tantra, mathematics, music, architecture etc..? 
He also seems to have been highly skilled in all Yogas and 
YOgasanas and was further,’ called a great master of Ydgics. The 


passage runs thus - 


“maneéka-veda védanta éad¢tra tarakka 

tantra byakarana émriti purana kabya 

nataka bharata vatsyayana chchhandélamkara 
kalakovidarum Hiranyagarbha kapila, patanjali- 
dyaneka, yoga, yOganga par&mgatarum, appa 


Achala Prakafasvamigalu."* 


1. MAR. 1940, pp. 98-99, Ballala II Undated. 
2. Ibid., 
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SECTION II 


STUDENTS 


It was natural that a student himself has a focal point in 
any éducationat set up. No educational programme could be thought 
of in the absence of students. The teacher, the taught and the 
subjects of study happend to be the three important components of 
the educational institutions. Any Educational activity would be 


impossible in the absence of one of these three factors. 


The pupil used to go to a teacher for learning and learnt 
from him living under the same roof. But this gurukula system is 
not mentioned so much in inscriptions. Yet we come across two © 
inscriptions. One at Pulagére! and another at Belgaum, ~ in which 
we find the word gurukula being mentioned. From this it can be 
easily inferred that there was a system of education according to 
which the student used to stay with his teacher, serve him with 
heart and soul and get knowledge from him. In several 
inscriptions we come across the term antevasi which means ewe 
near. This is more often seen in the Jaina system than in the 
other systems. The following lines in Sanskrit inscribed in the 


, ae i eaten = 
record of 730 A.D. viz., ' Sripujyapadasyantévasinah Udayadeva 


Panditasya sriniravadya Panditakhyati Patih."” meaning that 


1. SII. XX 6, 730 A.D. 
- Gurukula--nvayaventendode. 
2. EI. XIII p. 28 1204 A.D. 


Srikararfadhipana Bhichanana Gurukuladoldkolama 
Sucharitra Vivékanammaladhirideva munipannedore. 
3. SIT. «XX 6, 730 A.D. 


ale 


Udayadeva Pandita was a student of Pujyapada and lived with him. 


under the same roof, served his teacher with all devotion and love 


are of great significance. There was a tradition to mention one's 
guru's name whenever the Panditas introduced themselves. The 


same is true of this famous greek philosophers like Plato and others. 
Plato felt great pride in introducing himself as the disciple of 
‘Socrates. Simitariye Aristotle took pride in introducing himself as 
the disciple of Plato. In the same way the &@charyas of Pulagére, 
Sravanabelagola and Kodimatha were proud of declaring the names — 


of their gurus while introducing themselves. 


(a) THE QUALIFICATIONS OF STUDENTS 


The ideal that a pupil should possess, are graphically 
described by the great Vedanta Desik ' thus - "An ideal pupil 
should have been intellect, mild-nature, conduct, that is in 
eecenitnee with the rules laid down in the scriptures pertaining to 
different castes and stages in life, interest to know the true nature 
of- things, interest in listening, egolessness etc.. He should be 
inclined to ask pertinent questions as well as to offer his 
salutations to his guru. He should have peace of mind, sense- 
control and be free from jealousy. He should take shelter under 
his guru, and have full faith in what his guru teaches him. After 


thoroughly examining the pupil the teacher will accept him as a 
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pupil and instruct him in all the arts of teaching.! Such pupils 
were found to be there, from ancient times, which has been made 
clear in our ‘study from the beginning. Agnibhuti and Vayubhuti 
referred to above, and who are mentioned in the Vaddaradhane as 


pupils of Suryamitra,~ may be cited here as examples of ideal - 


pupils. 


(b) CATEGORIES OF STUDENTS 


The students studying at the dales, mathas, ghatikas, 


agraharas and brahmapuris are termed differently. 


The | Ramayana™ mentions three kinds of students. or 
snatakas, the Vidya-snataka, the Vrata-snataka and the vidyavrata- 


snataka. 


The Vidya snataka was one who ended his student career as 
soon as his studies were completed but before he had been able to 


fulfil the vratas or vows laid down for the brahmacdri. 


The Vrata-snataka on the other hand was one who had 


fulfilled all the Vratas satisfactorily but had not completed his 


studies. 
1. Narayanacharya, K.S. Op. Cit, p. 80. 
2. Narasihachar., D.L. Vaddaradhane, p. 3. 


"> 


3. Vyas, S.N. Op. Cit, p. 70, 
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The Vidya-vrata-snataka was one who ended his student 


career after completing both his studies and fulfilling his vratas. 


a 


In inscriptions students are referred to as antévasi,! 
sous, 2 erie 8S page ieee A eGo 
mani, chattra, vidyarthi, brahmachari etc.. There were 
students who studied at temples and they were termed as Vidyarthi- 
tapddhanar” and students for life were also there. They were 
known as Naishtika Brahmacharis.° Inscriptions from Nagai, 

Noles eS eke 

further tells us about snatakas, hamsas, paramahamsas, €kadandis, — 


cidandas’ who lived on the same campus of the educational 


institution there. 


Terms like Chhatra and Vidyarthi are too well-known to- 


need explanation. The word mani is derived from manavaka or 


Perot ites alae Se 8 
manava used by Panini, in the sense of a student. 
— : 


I-Tsang also refers to Manvas as a class of students, in 


Buddhist monasteries.” In ancient Karnataka, also the term was 


. 


SII. XX 6, 730 and KI VI 30 1188 A.D. etc. 

EC. XI Dg 133, 1071 A.D. SII XVIII 121, 1170 A.D. 

EI. XII p. 283 1077 A.D. SII XI (i) 97, 1062 A.D. etc. 
SII.1X (i) 135 1071 A.D. and SIL XX 68, 1085 A.D. 

EI. XX p. 67, 1012 A.D. | 

HAS- VIII Ins. B. 1058 A.D. 

Ibid.,and EC. VIII SK 102 1162 A.D. 


« 
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Agrawal, V.S. India as known to Panini, Lucknow, 1953, 
p. 281. 7 


9. Takakasu, J. Op. Cit; pp. 105-106. 
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used es denote a student, and manis are mentioned along with 
Vidyarthis. This word is still in vogue in North and South Kanara 
districts, in Karnataka. Where young boys are called manis. Tt 
seems reasonable to interpret mani as a primary school student at a 


higher level. Though the Nagai inscription calls students as ~ 


ghaligéya maniyar. 


Vidyarthi Tapodhanars were student - ascetics, who studied — 
with other students undr a common guru, in a common institution. 
Snatakas were Sie nts who had completed general education and 
were epaciaiteed in some higher cubidek, Snana or Samavarthana in ; 
vedic times signified the end of brahmacharya or celibate stage of 7 


life, the termination of the educational course. 


From Mitak¢hara, we learn that brahmacharins of two kinds 
existed ites. naiehthiice or perennial students, who would imbibe 
knowledge for the sake of knowledge, and upakurvan, who would 
study for some years and then marry, in order to confer the benefit 
of male progeny of their families.? According to Aitekar, tiie : 
primary aetive of the naishtnika brahmacharis was spiritual 
salvation, but it was to be achieved not by penance or meditation, 


but by dedication to a life of chastity, and to the cause of the - 


1. Kane, P.V. History of Dharmashastra, Vol. III, p. 764-65. 
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sacred ieee This class students seems to have been highly 
respected during the period under study and inscriptions frequently | 
refer to them. The institutions governed by such people were 


called Naishthika-sthanas. 2 
eee eae 


(C) STUDENTS FROM FAR AND NEAR 


We find that pupils of foreign countries were also studying 
along with the local pupils in different centres of learning in 
ancient India, viz., Nalanda, Taxila Odantapuri and others. For 
example, we may note here that Hiuen Tsiang, I-Tsing were. 
studying in the Nalanda University along with local pupils... 
Karnataka was no exception to it. From our study it can be seen 
that there were students of different regions and nations studying 
together in the famous centres of learning which were called 
ghatikas, agraharas and brahmapuris. In inscriptions local 
students are referred to as Desiga Chattras® and foreign students 
as Pravadiga Chattras.* Another inscription states that pupils 
coming from different countries were studying there. It can be 
inferred that students of different countries come for pursuing their 


4 


studies at ancient Indian centres of learning.” 


Altekar, Education. p. 94. 
EI. XV p.-60, 1058 A.D. 
SII. IX 81, 1081 A.D. 

‘ EI. XV p. 87, 1058 A.D. 

F EC- XV p. 87, -1058 A.D. 
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An inscription dated 1058 A.D. from Sudi, states that 
Somedvara Pandita who was a teacher in Sudi was well-known for 
his Tapassu (austerity), good character, skill in teaching, and fer 
all the Sapenior virtues, while other famous yatis were lacking in 
one thing or other in the world. Further, it states that he was 
pacheciaa: and worshipped by many kings, that he was the crest~ 
jeel of Vaidhesika dharshana, pierce-sun to the lotus called 
Nayayika ‘etc... It is really a high praise found in respect ot 
Somesvara ‘Pandita, who had students coming from all the corners of 


the world. 1 


We find that donations were also made for providing 
students with food, clothing and lodging, when such gifts were 
made to maths and temples. Therein it is mentioned that the 
dowatiors WES meant providing Peanestg and lodging facilities ta 
the Be lieseusivaa? Another inscription states in the same _ tone 
that 13 Kammagaddya were sufficient for the shelter and food to the 


travellers. Here travellers definitely meant foreign students.~ 


1. EI, XV p. 87, 1058 A.D. 


2. STI. IX, 80, 1018 A.D. 


3. - | KI, Vol. IV, 25, 1045 A.D. 
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Another epigraph dated A.D. 1089 states that the mahajanas ‘ 
- of “the agrahara of Begura made gifts for the sake of food ce 
for. tie’ Désiga and Pravasiga chtras. From this it becomes clear 
ue that there’, weré: peeie 3 students staying along with the local 
studehts in différent agraharas and the like? Amongst foreigners, 
all ‘of hone magne not be students, because it was possible that 
ienciéa travellers who visited religious centres might also be taking 
Shee dena in the mathas and temples. Hence, donations were made 
"7 even for providing boarding and lodging facilities to such foreign 

Haters . a é 

in 
ae These __ different categories of students together led a. 
: csaanity ages in eta educational centres like Salotagi, Sidi, 


Nagavi, Béegur,. Tintani ‘etc.. The Salotagi inscription refers to the 


™ : BS sf 0 : v = 2 
» * student community ,as Salavidyarthi Sangha.” 
. og 4 , < es 
et 


“An inscription from, Sidi dated 1058 A.D. they are 
‘mentioned’ as Visva Vidyarthi> and the above mentioned Pravasigar’ 
and Pravésiga Chifatra.° It is, possible that they had a sort of 


“their own organisation, | supervised ‘by. the personnel of the 
educational ‘centre or. temple. 


¥ 


cs 
? 


1 EC- VII SK. 14, 1089 A.D. 
2.4 °-EI. Iv 60, 945 A.D. 

3. EL, XV p. 60, 1058 A.D. 
4 _EC. VII .SK. 14, 1089 A.D. 


Bi KI. IV 25, 4045..A.D. 
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(a) STRENGTH OF STUDENTS 


It is: very difficult to say how many students studied in ar 
education centre, or under a teacher. But, it seems there was no 
hard and fast rule regarding the number of students studying under 
a teacher. “In the Talagunda education centre there were 12 
. students “ewaving under a teacher. In the Narasingapur? agrahara. 
there were about 12 students who were kept under the care of a 
single teacher in the primary section. In the agrahdra of janes,” 
kKésavnoja donated sixteen pieces of cloth and 12 gadyanq@,indicating 


that about 16 Students studied under a teacher there. 


In the ‘ghatikas which were higher centres of learning, 
there were more students. In the Nagavi ghatika, two hundred 
students studied Védas and fifty-two studied the Sstras. In the 
same. place another inscription mentions that four-hundred Speene 
of whom one hundred were studying Sukra, one hundred Vyasa 
another andes Manu. The damaged condition of the record does 
not enable ad to determine what the fourth hundred = students 
studied.” In the ghatika of Tintanisirivara 100 students studied 

= 4 
under one. teacher.” An inscription from Sravanabelgola dated 
EC. V AK 138 1174 A.D. 


EC. VII SK 74, 1010 A.D. 
HAS. VIII Ins. D. p. 39, 1058 A.D. 
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Nagaraja, M.S. and Ramesh, K.V. Op. Cit. p. 58. 


1100 A.D. reference is made to Chaturmikha who had about 384 
students under ith. Another record from the same place dated 


1115 A.D. says that Gunanandi Pandita had 300 students.” 


From these instances it becomes clear that a teacher could © 


enroll as many students as he was able to manage to the best. 


(e) DUTIES OF STUDENTS © 


Students had to perform certain duties in their everyday 
life. According to Manu? students got up before their teacher early 
in the morning. After performing ablutions, he attended to sandhya 
and Ag nihodtra performances. The duty of tending the fire by 
adding fuel to it, was very obligatory and a week's neglect of it 
made the student sa eabewienic He then attended to his sradhyaya 
after which he begged his own food, and whatever he got, placed it 
before the teacher. After taking food a little rest was allowed. 
The reminder of the day was occupied in studying or doing work as 
the teacher directed. In the evening, the routine of meditation and 
havana were repeated. .At night the student slept after the teacher 
had gone “ sleep on the bed of hard ground. He was to conserve 


his creative power as much as possible, avoiding impurity in 


‘a EC, II Sb. 69, 1100 A.D. 


2. Ibid., 65, 1176 A.D. and 127, 1115 A.D. 
2. Agrawala, V.S. India As Described by Manu, Varanasi, 


1970, p. 12. 
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thought, word, and deed. The student was made to realise that the 
basic principle of all intellectual and moral progress was 


brahmacharya, which consisted of perfect control over the senses. 
According to Kautilya the duties of a student comprised of: 


1. ° Repetition of sacred texts, 
2 Worship of fire, 7 
3 Ablution, 

4. Observance of the vow of begging, 


5. Service to the teacher to the end of his life and in: 


his absence to his son or to the fellow desciple.? 
In the epics duties of a student are explained thus: 


"The father and mother only create the body; but the. 
condition derived from the instructions of the preceptor is sacred, 
undecaying, and immortal." The second step of studentship is the 
performance of acts as desired by the preceptor at all costs and by 
all means even at the cost of life or the last penny, by body, 
mind, and speech. The third step towards the fulfilment of 
studentship consists ‘in the proper realization by the pupil of the 


benefits his preceptor confers on him by imparting to him the 


knowledge which annihilates pain and brings on bliss, the peace 


1. Shama’ Sastry (Trby) Kautilya Arthas@stra, Mysore, 1960 
p. 10. : ‘ ‘ 
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that paeweth all understanding. The last step of studentship 
consists in the pupil not leaving the preceptor's home without first 
paying off the debt he owes to his preceptor for his gift of 
knowledge by Hilbenie presents. The. pupil must make the presents 
also in due humility ada a spirit of self-effacement, not thinking 
at all that he is making a gift to his teacher, much less speaking 
about it." Further, the Mahabharata refers to a teacher named 
Dhaumya, who had three disciples named Upamanya, Aruni and 
Veda. Aruni of the Pancala country, failing to stop the onrush of 
water into his teacher's field, laid himself down at the breach if. 
the dyke and continued there for hours until he was shecesered : 
there by the teacher, who gave him the title Udddlaka as he came 
up in obedience to his call.” This one act of the young learner: 
was enough to convince the teacher that his education was complete, 
and he discharged him at once with the blessings that "All. the 
Vedas will come out clear to you, and also the whole literature on 
dharma"; and whoever has read the Upanisads know that Uddalaka. 
Aruni of the Panchala country was one of the greatest seekers of 


truth, pre-eminent for Brahmavidya. 


The first duty of the student was to go into the woods, 


collect fuel, and bring it home for tending the sacred fire; next 


1, Mookarji, R.K. Op. Cit, pp. 330-31. 


2 Ibid., p. 333. 
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duty was to tend the teacher's house and cattle; tending the house: 
was training for him in self-help, in dignity of labour, by manual 
service for his teacher and the student brotherhood. Tending cattle 
was education through a craft as a part of the highest liberal 
education. The pupils received a valuable training in the love of 
the cow as the animal most serviceable to man, and in the industry 
of rearing re and dairy sacuiine: with all the other advantages 
it gave of outdoor life and robust physical exercise. Another duty 
was to go out on a daily round of begging for food, developed 
humility and sense of sacrifice. Students not only begged for food. 


but also went to collect money for their school. 


We find an example of - begging for food in the story of 
Sukumaraswami in Vaddaradhane. According to that a woman by 
name Kasyapi sent her twa sons Agnibhuti and Vayubhuti to her 
elder brother Suryamitra's house for their education. But they had 
to beg for their food during the period of their study. They did 
not get even salt or ghee in their guru's house.’ This shows that 
the pupils lived in their quru's house and depended upon begging 
for their food even though they lived under the same roof with 


their guru. 


1. Narasihachar , D.L. Vaddaraddhane, pp. 3-4. 
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But we find that separate donations were made for students' 
food and clothes in some agraharas, and ghatikas (This matter has 


been discussed under the title ‘Facilities of the students"). 


a 


In Nayasenas Dharmamritam, we come across an incident 

peti al igh LLG Socal 
according to which Pramadhikumara went to Pataliputra to learn 
archery from Dronacharya. Even though his guru asked him to 
take his food in his home, he did not agree to it, saying that the 
pupil should accept only that food which comes to him through 


begging. z 


On the whole the duties of a pupil can be summed up as 
follows: The’ pupil should rise igatiy in the morning. he should 
work for getting the daily needs of his guru duly fulfilled. Then 
he should accompany his guru for begging food. Even if the pupil 
happened to see any defects in his guru, he should not oppose him 
for those defects, nor complain against him. he should keep his 
guru's vihara clean and neat. The pupil should serve his guru 
alone. The guru also should not accept any body else's service 
except that of his own pupil. It is not approved by the scriptures. 
Lastly, if the: guru fell ill, the pupil should stay by his bed side 


till he recovered or breathed his last. 


1 ee Shamasastry, R. Dharmamritam, p. 5. 


ms 


(f) FACILITIES FOR STUDENTS 


Students were satisfactorily supplied with material © 


requirements that they had not to worry about and they could give 

themselves whole-heartedly to their studies and self-culture. This 

is the source of the perfection of their studies to which they have 
: 41 A record from Marasanahalli dated 1066 A.D. states that. 

arrived.” oo ee 7 

a grant was made for the feeding, clothing and medicine of the 


ascetics and students of the matha attached to the temple of 


Uttaré¢dvara. ("Uttarégvaradévara mathadalédu—vakéluva 


tapodhanarggam chchatraram~asanachchadana pathyoushadarthamag i") 


o 


Another inscription refer that “Oduva kelavu_ vidyarthi tapddhana 


rggam chchatrargam asanachchalanakam avargge vakkanisuva 


battarg ge." Here the word Kelava it means only some student get 


the food and aeiter” 


© 1 By 
An inscription from Jamburu in Shimoga district, dated 


Woy 


1010 A.D. is very interesting in this regard as it refers to grants | 


4 


made to students for different purposes, like, providing sait, ofl, 


cloth, pickles, plates etc..* 


A Bela, S. Life of Hiuen Tstang, London, 1911, p. 113. 
. SII, XX 40, 1066 A.D. 
IA, VIIL p. 20-21. 
: EC, VII SK. 74, 1010 A.D. 
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Sastre Adityavarad andu 

agnishtageyadharmmakkengy bitta kaldaleya 

keye tamma mifvattu tamma- -mathada manigalge 

uppu-ennege gadyanam padinaru kuppadakke 

gadyanam panneradu endirenge gadyana 

nalku, apara pakshada panchameya 

bhdjanakke gadyana eradu, tattégege gadyanam eradu 
uppinakayage gdydna eradu antu gady&tia muvattentu (38). 


2 
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It may be accepted as truth when Hiuen-Tsang stated that 
the students ¢ould study with ouaten aden since all their needs | 
and wants were, supplied in this way. Now a question arises as to 
whether all the students lived on donations. It is difficult to 
“webest Altekar's statement that the pupils did not beg for their 
food during the 10th and iith centuries A.D. We have already 
ated the example of Agnibhiiti and Vayubhuti who belonged to the 
9th century A.D. or so and who lived on the alms during their 
study period. From this two points become clear. Firstly, the 
pupils eeuay was done in the ‘guru's Hease itself. Secondly, they 
had to depend on Begging for their daily food, even though eee 3 
lived in enele guru's house.? This system of living on alms was in © 
vogue till Recently s It is known ‘trom an inscription at dirur in 
Bagalkét taluka in Bijapur district, that the arrangement for the | 
student's meals was made with the help of the interest got on the 
deposited money. It is said therein that the Tapodhanars of the. 
Miilastanadévara matha had deposited two gady&nas for the meals of 
the pupils'.and that the money got once in a Veae from the Satevest 


on it was used for the arrangement of meals.” 


Narasihachari, D.L. Vaddaradhane, pp. 374, 
2. SIT XV. 612, 1249 A.D. 


tek G5 Hannirvaru gavundugalu pratipalisuvantagi 
billahara (fa) gavundana maduvalige Dekigavundi 
stiggigavumdiyum grimulastana devara matadalli 
varshakkondii bari tapodhana-rgge -bhéjanavam 
baddiyindem maduvanta - ge bitta ‘ane gacyens Stadu. 
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SECTION III 


DISCIPLINE 

The aim of education was to enable the pupil (s) to lead a 
disciplined life. Discipline is an important part in education. If 
there is discipline in an individual, in an institution, in a 
society, among people sizable progress is Geeta Discipline both 
inside and outside the educational institution is essential for 
progress. If discipline receives its due attention in a school or 
college, or ~university, then only the purpose of education is 
fulfilled. Thus, discipline constitutes “an integral part of 


education. 


In ancient Karnataka maintaining discipline there are 
different opinions regarding the existence of the educational centres 
did not pose a problem. Probably,’ it might be due to the fact that 
the number of students under a= teacher was considerably small. 
Secondly, the pupils lived with their teacher under the same roof. 
Yet punishment was given to the pupils whenever they committed 
mistakes. The smritis disapprove of beating and other severe 
punishments given to students. According to Goutama, the students 
should not be beaten. When it was not possible to correct the 
behaviour of the pupils, by any method, they might be beaten with 
soft bomboo-stick or a piece of ‘rope. If any teacher beat the pupil 
with any other hard stick and the like, such a teacher was liable 


to be punished by the king.! 


qs ee ee ee BO aa pe ER ae mgr ia egg mC) gegune BUG i Ba heme cig oso gy 
V. Banerji, S.C. Dharmasutras ~- A Study in their Origin & 
Development, Calcutta, 1962, p. 146. 
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According to Manu, "the students found guilty of an offence 
should be punished with a chord or with’ a -bamboo-stick. But they 
‘Eyal be beaten only on the lower parts of the body and never on 
the upper limbs. For having flogged them in any other fashion one 
shall be iebig to punishment on par with that for thert.“? 
According to Kautilya punishment was necessary for the efficient 


browth of all kinds of learning and also safety and security of 


lite 


It is interesting to note here that the rules laid down by 
Kautilya correspond more or less ta those laid down by the modern 


educators ~- 


Rajaydtw Pafchavar$shani dasavarshani dasavatu 


prapte tu shodase varshe putr6, mitravadachareta® 


A child may be treated as a king during the first five 
years, as one requiring guidance during the next ten years and as 


a friend on attainment of the sixteenth year. 


i 


A Kannada vachana of Allamaprabhu describes how 


discipline changed from age to age. It states that a student was 


1. Chakkakodi, Isvarasastri, Op. Cit, pp. 357-58. 
2. Syamasastri, R. Arthasastra, p. 224. 
3. Mazumdar, NN. A History of Education in Ancient India, 


Bombay, 1966, pp. 78-79. 
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taught. with -a rod in the Kratayuga (age), by scolding in the - 
Tretaylga, by threatening in the Dwaparayuga and by saluting in 


the Kaliyuga. 1 


It is known from inscriptions that, if students and others 
who lived in the agraharas, ghatikas and mathas, transgressed the. 
rules and regulations of those institutions, they were liable to be 


punished with fine and also expelled from there. 


An. inscription from Kotavumachige in Dharwad district, 
records fines prescribed for certain crimes. These fines were to be . 
collected obviously by the Urédeya or the headman of the village. 
The fine fhe kena abusive language (baidade) was two panas, for 
beating (Hodidade) . three gadyanas, for stabbing (iridade) 12 
gadyanas ate a bachelor committing adultery 3 gadyanas. A 
bachelor was .also prohibited from entering mandapas with weapons 
_in’ hand. The income from fines was to be utilised for the 


maintenance ofa tank called Devimgere.* 


1. Hiremath, R.C. and Sunkapur, M.S. Allama Prabhudevara 
Vachanagalu, Dharwad, 1976, p. 24. 


Kratayugadalli Sriguru sishyange badidu buddiya Kalisidade 
‘agali, mahaprasadavendénayya, 

Taitayugadalli griguru Sishyange baidu buddiya kalisidade 
agali, mahaprasadavendanayya, 

Dvaparadalli $riguru sishyange jamkisi buddiya kalisidade 
agali, mahaprasadavendanayya, 

Kaliyugadalli Sriguru ¢ifhyange vandisi buddiya kalisidade 
agli, ,mahaprasadavendenayya, 

Guhésvara nimma ka@lada kattaleya kalitanakke 

nanu beragadenu. 


2 EI, XX 6, 1072 A.D. 


Another inscription dated 1046 A.D. from Hésa-Angadige also 
records prescription of similar fines for violating rules and 
regulations in the agraharas of Nargunda and Benniyuru. A fine 
of a pana for scolding, 6 panas for striking, 12 panes for causing 


bloodshed and. 8 panas for association with those who were given to 


plunder, was also imposed? 


Pupils. studying - mathas also had to. strictly follow 
certain rules ahd regulations, just as those who were studying in 
the agraharas, did. It is known from an inscription at Koégali in 
the taluka of Hadagali, in Bellary district that those who broke the 
rules were punished and fined. as follows:- "Those who violated 
customs or commit adultery and other offences. The nose of the 
woman guilty of adultery was to be cut off and the adulterer put to 


death. Causing wounds and blood by beating was punished by a 


fine of 8 panas, 12 panas and 12 gadyanas.* 


It clearly indicates that the fine was in proportion to the 


offence committed. 


An inscription of 1056 A.D. from Sudi says that, if the 


pupils studying in the Sudi matha were found to have indulged in 


1. EI, XX 6, 1072 A.D. 


2. Sil IX 102, 1046 A.D. 


nw 
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1 
sense enjoyment, they were driven out of the matha there. 


It is ne clear. eiat there was no scope at all for the 
pupils to indulge in indiscipline. If at all, some students did Bae 
study with. sincerity and faith, the management would drove them 
out of the hostel (eaeeana) or the mathgor both. This is clearly 
known from one of the inscriptions found there.” If the pupils 
failed to euxeaie the vow of celibacy, they were made to face the 
viborous punishment for that in accordance with the prevailing 
rules in this behalf. It is said in one of the methas with regard — 
to its pupils thus - Both teachers and sanyaéins were to sieenve: 
strictly the vow of celibacy. If iets was any breach of this on 
the part of the inmates, it was discieeed in the meeting of the | 
citizens or villagers (as the case may be), and the king, and the . 


vow breaker was sent out of the matha.> 


In ancient times discipline was the order of the day. 
Whenever there was any indiscipline on the part of a person, 
immediately penal or punitive measures were taken and the erring 


pupil was punished. 


42. EI XV p. 87, 1058 A.D. 
a Ibid., . 


3. Karnataka Patampare. Vol. I. Bangalore, 1970, p. 420, 
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CHAPTER V 


WOMEN’S’ EDUCATION 
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WOMENS: EDUCATION 


In ancient, times it was said that those who had no 
education ese no better than beasts. To lead a cultural life that 
is distinct from the life of animals, one should have education. 
Man ‘enriches his life through education and contributes to the 
spread of peace and peoinees CaniOnY people at large. To achieve 
this end, gancation is a dire necessity for both men and women. 
The life of aa anenucared man can be compared to a house without 
human habitation and a lake without eae. Education is quite 


essential for the growth of head and heart. 


The benefits that we derive by imparting education to 
women are innumerable. Swami Vivekananda asserted thus ~- 
"Educate your women first and leave them to themselves, then they 
will tell you what reforms are necessary for them."+ Positive 
aptitudes and tastes can be cultivated only through education. It 
is well said that home is the first school and mother the first 
teacher. In ‘this context it is more than necessary that good 


education should be given to mother. If mother herself is not 


1. Aggarwal, J.C. Thoughts of Education, Delhi, 1967, 
p. 237. 
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educated, how can she educate her children? For, is it not 
through the mother herself that the child gets educational values? 
It is by the educational values obtained in their child-hood from 
their mothers that great men like Shivaji, Mahatma Gandhiji and 


others attained greatness. 


The mother is the first and foremost teacher. An 
inscription dated 1125 A.D. states that a woman taught her son, 
speak the truth, cultivate good manners, and protect those who 


were in peril A 


Another inscription dated 1411 A.D. refers to Lakshmidhara's 2 
childhood during which period his mother taught him the following 


valuable lessons: 


"Kereyam katisu baviyat -savasu —devagaram—madisa 
jjereyolpilkedanatharamn—bidisu—mitrargi—-mbukey—nanbida 
rgge—revettagiru- diShtarath-poreyenuti-ntellavam—pande-ta 


. ye-radala~lerevan—du—tottukiviyola 


Lakshmidharamatyana. w2 


di “EC VII 61, 1125 A.D. 


Nudivudu satyaddle nagévuduttama 
dharmadole, bilvnelgeyam pidi 
pididantutam bidadirendirugam 
moleyunbak&@ladole tadeyal,.c 
kéludattagunanim tiliyammavanendu 
gallavam midi mididandu 

taykalise kaltana khandita chandavikramoO 


2. SII IV 267, 1441 A.D. 


+ 
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"Get the tanks an wells dug for the sake of the people, 
construct the temples, save those who are in trouble, never desert 
your friends, protect your pupils" etc.. Afterwards when 
Lakghmidhara learnt all gastra and kavya, he was made a’ minister 


of the state. 


Pampa states in his “‘Adipurana that women should 
compulsorily study and cultivate good character (Stla) and humility 
(vinaya). 


— 


“I vayasanan{ dgilavu 
ni vinayamaneyada vidyeyih paridodena 
itedemvado nive jaga 


tvavaneyariraka nimagamaggalarotaré"! 


A brief reveiw of the status of women in ancient India is of 


relevence for a proper understanding of the women's education and 


status in Karnataka. 


The Vedic Age may be considered as the golden age in the 
history of Hindu women in more spheres than one. In the field of 
education woman was equal to man. She was also to get full 


‘facilities in the field of education. We find that some of the hymns 


of the Rgveda were originally given by women. 


1. A Kundanagara, K.G._ “Adipurana, Belgaum, 1953, p. 
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Brahmavadini Romasa, a lady of great learning, composed 
hymns in the first mandala of the 126 asthaka and seventh sukta of 
the Rgvéda. Vigwavara, another lady of great learning, composed 
the hymns in the firft mandala of the fourth asthaka and 28th 
sukta of the ‘Rgvéda. Lopamudra, yet another lady was the author 
of the hymns in the first mandala, second astaka ’ fourth adhyaya, 
one hundred and SeceHiuniath sukta of the Rgveda. Apala, yet 
another lady “was the author of the hymns in the eighth mandala, 
sixth astaka, sixth adhyaya, ninetyfirst sukta of the Rgvéda. 
Saraswati wes “the author of the hymns in the seventh mandala, 
seventh adhyaya, twantytourth sukta of the Rgvéda, Ghosa, Atr eyi 
and Paulami were also authors of maneeae and rose to the rank of 


risis. 1 The Samaveda mentions Nedha., Akrishtabhasha, 


Sikatanivavani and Gaupayana as Rishikas and Brahmavadinis.~ 


There were some sacrifices like Sita sacrifice, BudeHbal 
Rudrayaga, which could bé offered by women alone. According to 
Altekar the Sita sacrifice was intended to promote amongst others, a 
rich harvest. | The Ridrabali was intended to ensure prosperity and 
fecundity adong . the cattle, whereas Rudrayaga was intended to 


secure goodluck to maidens in marriage.° 


1. Kane, P.V. Op. Cit, p. 362. 
2. Mukarji, R.K. Op. Cit, p. 51. 
Altekar, AS. The position of women in Hindu civilization, 


Delhi; *1962, p. 198. 


The Manasollasa composed in ith century A.D. bears 
evidence to the existence of learned women in the palace. The king 
was advised to spend the first part of the night in the company of 
women, who were versed in singing or e playing musical 
instruments, and of those who were learned (Vadagdha), skilful in 
eis use of words (Vakyachatura), witty and humorous (parihasa 
vinddin), who could appreciate the import of and _ sentiments in. 
literature (Sahitya rasabhavajna) and expert raconteurs 


(Kathanakovida) ‘ i 


According to the Harita Dharmagutra women students were 


divided into two classes, namely, Brahmavadinis and Sadyodvahas.~ 


The Brahmavadinis Were of high excellence in scholarship. 
They were life-long students, they studied the Vedas, and also 
other subjects like Purva-mimasa eke. Ghdsha, Srya, Romasa of 
the Rig Vedic fame, Sulabha” of the Mahabharata fame, Sabari of the 
. Ramayana fame, Garge of the Upanishads were the great 
" Brahmavadinis sof duienme period. In the philosophical disputations 
held under the auspicies of King Janaka of Videha, the philosophical 
. questions were initiated for discussion by the lady philosopher 


_ Gargei, who had the honour of becoming the spokesman of the 


1. Shirigondekar. G.K. Op. Cit, Vol. 
2. Altekar, A.S. The position of women, pp. 11-12. 
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distinguished philosophers at the court. She launched her attack 
on Yajiavalkya, the newly arrived philosopher, with an admirable 
coolness and confidence. Just as an experienced archer would get 
ready to attack his enemy with two piercing arrows kept at hand, 
she shot two test questions at him and asked him to answer them if 
he could. The topics of her enquiry were so abstruse and esoteric 
in character that Yajfavalkya declined to discuss them in public, 


The searching cross-examination of Yajfiavalkya by Gargei show that 


she was a dialectician and a philosopher of great erudition.! 


Atreyi was another distinguished scholar of Vedanta. She 
studied under the sages, Valmiki and Agastya. Some of these lady © 
_philosophers practised celibacy and remained unmarried throughout 


their life. 


There’ was another category of women students called 
Sadyodvahas. who could enter tate matrimony after attaining 
education. They studied till their aaeelage at the age of 15 or 16. 
During the eight or nine years that were thus available to them for 
study, they weed to ieavh byheart the Vedic hymns prescribed for 
the daily and -periodical prayers and for those rituals and 
sacraments in which they had to take an active part after their 
marriage. , There is a reference to this in the Kamayana, Sita is 


described as offering her daily Vedic prayers.- 


1. Radhakrishnan, 5S. Op. Cit, p. 210-215. 
2. Altekar, A.S. The position of women, pp. 10-11. 


In the age of great epics, women continued their 
brahmacharya vritti and they also studied the Vedanta and other 
subjects. For example, in the Ramayana we find Kaugalya, at the 
time of the installation of Rama as fuvaraie, offering oblations to 
the fire with mantras. Similarly, when Vali was proceeding to 
fight with Sugriva the former's wife Tara performed Swastyayana 
with the uttering _ of mantras.* Sita was well-versed in 
Piiravarata ana in dharmaniti.” At the agrama of Matanga near 
Pampakshetra, there lived a woman (student) of the Sabara clan 
(Sabari) who had attended upon the aeeat teachers of the “adgrama. 
She had all along been admitted to the study of the highest 
branches of knowledge like, Vijitiana, nityam abahiskrata, that is to 
say, she was taught the- highest knowledge along sien aaee students — 
without any distinction.° Even Janaka had a Shiecophical: 
discussion with Bhikshuni Sulabha. 

In the Mahabharata, there were some members of the royal 


§ ” > % 
family like Sulabh&, Siva, Arundhati, Gautami, Kunti, Draupadi, 


a aes 
Damayanti, Savitri, who were well-versed in the Védas and other 


subjects. 

1. Vyas, S.N. Op. Cit., pp. 111-112. 
2. Ibid, p. 170. 

ce Ibid, p. 169. 

4. Mookerji, R.K. Op. Cit., p. 343. 
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Further; in the Mahabharata it is said that Arjuna 
(Brahannale) in the disguise of a eunuch was employed by the king 
Virata to teach dancing, singing and music to princess Uttara. 
Madhavi, the daughter of Yayatiraja called Sangita Sarsvati, was 


well-versed in ‘music (Sangita). 


a; 

During -the period of Brahmanas and Upanishads, the 
position of women declined. During this period Upanayana for girls 
began to be gradually prohibited. The alseentinuance of 
upanayana was disastrous to the eantaiene: status of women. The 
life was limited only to home-work, and. to such studies as of 
music, dance and other fine arts. She got education at home only. 


She did not go to agramas for higher education, + 


The authors of smritis wanted women to obey and serve men 
in all respects. That is why they have been denied educational 
facilities and freedom of movement. According to Manu 'She should 
stay under the authority of her father, husband, and son in the 
period of childhood, youth and old age respectively .7 He further 
says that ‘the women need not perform eed vows, etc., to 


attain heavenly bliss but to do service for their husbands for the 


1. Koith, A.B. The Religion and Philosophy of Véda and 
Upanishads, Vol. 31-32. 


2. Chakrakodi Isvarasastri, Op. Cit., V, 148 and IX-3. 
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1 
attainment of that aim. 


The new religions like Buddhism and Jainism gave much 
importance to women. Buddhism admitted women into the Sangha 
and introduced them to sdueacion and philosophy. Like the 
Brahmav@dinis in Hindu circles, several women in Buddhist families 
used to lead a life of celibacy with the aim of learning philosophy. 
Among the rene of Therigatha, who were believed to have 
attained salvation, 32 were unmarried women, and 18 married’ ones. 
Amongst the former, Subha, Anopama and Sumédha belonged to rich 


families and are said to have been wooed by princes and rich 


merchants = 


Jainism which was as important as Buddhism continued the 
process of allowing due freedom to women as Buddhism did. Women 
were admitted into the fold of Jaina monasteries as in the Buddhist 
viharas. Mahavira looked after women with great respect and 
taught others also to do the same. Jainism encouraged education 
befng given to women. There were as many as 36,000 Sravikas 
engaged in spreading Jainism in India. Many Jaina women of 


Karnataka have left their fame in history by living the actual 


1. Ibid., Ch. IX. 
2's Altekar, A.S. Education, p. 212. 
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principles of Jainism in their day to day life. Some of the more: 
famous were Jakkiyebbe, who ruled over the Nagayakanda 70. 
Attimabbe, $antale and others.! ‘There is a record mentioning the 
presence of lady students in some institutions where religious 
eancation was imparted. An inscription from Vidarpalli refers to 
an important Jaina institution which consisted of a large number of 
students. There 500 students (Pillaika) were studying under a lady. 
teacher Kanakavira Kurattiyar, who was the disciple of Gunatirti 


Bhattara. Along with these students it seems there were also about 


400 nuns living in the nunnery.” 


There is no réference to the lady’ students admitted into the 
centres of learning in ancient India. The state of women's 
education in ancient Karnataka was not different from this. Any: 
way nothing is known about women having learnt in any centre of 
learning. Yet as an exception to this condition that prevailed 
during those times, there are references to the profound scholarship 
of women made in inscriptions and literature. In the Gathasptasati 
of Hala, the éStavahana ruler, there are references to sever: 
poetesses viz., Réva, Roha, Madhavi, Anulakghmi, Pahai, Vadhavah 


and dasiprabha.” 


1. Mahishi, Sarojini, Karnatakada Kavayitriyaru, Dharwad, 
1964, p. 10. : 
2. SII iii No. 92. 


3. Altekar, A.S. Education, p. 221. 
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WOMEN'S EDUCATIONAL CENTRES 


The poet Pampa in his. Adipiirana mentions that Righabha, 
the Jain Tirthankara taught his daughters Brahmi and Sdandari, 
writing and arithmetic and all other sciences.? In Vaddaradhane it 
is said that Nagagri, became a great scholar when she was taught 
by the distinguished Jaina teacher, Siiryamitra Bhattara at home 
and the teacher happened to be her father.” Thus, the family was 


for a long time an educational, institution. 


Several lady students went to ‘agramas for pursuing their 
studies. For example in Uttara Rama Charita by Bhavabhuti, we 


find Atreyi receiving her education along with Kusa and Lava, under 


Valmiki.” . Malatimadhava, another work of Bhavabhiuti mentions 
; is 
Kamandaki as being education along with Bhurivasu. Sabari 


studied under the M&tanga rifhi at the M&atangagrama, near 
pamhpSkshetra.‘ This would show that at the time of Bavabhuti 
students, both boys and girls, joined ‘agrama schools and received 


education under same teacher. 


1. Kundanagara, K.G. (ed.) Adiptirana, Belgaum, 1953, 
Vol. 1-39, . 

Zi Narasihachar , 1).L. Vaddaradhane, p. 23. 

3. Altekar, A.S. Education, p. 214. 


4, Ibid. 
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In the’ same monastery the women studied, for example in 
the monastery at Vedal, there were about 500 students, both boys 
and girls, studying under a lady teacher, Kanakavira Kurattiyar, 


who was a student of, Gunakirti Bhatara.! 


7 


In Karriataka during period under review, there were 
instances of both men and women teachers as well as of male 
students) studying under a female teacher and female students 
‘studying under a male teacher and both male and female students 
studied together under one teacher. For example, in Goravira 
basadi- Mattavarada . basadi? Sérattira| Baladeva  Jirfalay ae 
Pul}.gere Anésajje basadi> etc.. But there are no references to 


women students studying in agraharas, brahmapuris and ghatikas. 


Contemporary epigraphs make it clear that, generally higher 
education of women was confined to the members of the royal family 


and also to the families of high officials and the rich class. But 


here and there we get some descriptions of the common women who 
‘ wat 


were given education. 


44 SII, iii No. 92, p. 169. 
2 MAR, 1943, 16, 1200 A.D. 
ci EC.V CK. 52, 1120 A.D. 
4, SIL. XI.(i) 111, 1071 A.D. 
5. IA-, XVIII 173, .1073 DP. 
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Thus for example an inscription dated 900 A.D. refers to 


Saminirmidi, daughter of ‘Nagarjunayya and Nandinge, as being 


famous for the knowledge of all Sastras. 


"Svasti Srinagarjunayya nandigabbeya magata 


Saminirmadi Sarvasatra Prasiddhi Sri 


The slab on which this record is inscribed there is the 
figure of a amen seated on a bench holding a palm-leaf book in 
her hand.” The bracket figures at Isvara temple in Jalasangi in 
Bidar district,” Mahésvara temple at Chinchanas:ora in Gulbarga 
district, and Narayana temple at Sankésvara in Belgaum district.° 


provide sufficient evidence of women having taken to writing 


and reading. 


Till recently. no inscription written by women was found. 
But one such inscription written by a lady called Hadishettikavve 


is found in the village Nulgéri in the Ranebenniim taluka of 


- 


Dharwad district. It is properly deciphered by the editor. 


Hadishettikavve was the first woman writer in our history." 


1. EC. X -. BP. 65, 900 A.D. 

2. Desai, ~ P.B. A History of ‘arnataka, Dharwad, 1981, 
Plate IX. 7 

3. Shivananda, V, Katanunagl Julleys ste sqsenagalu Dharwad, 


1978, p.ie. 
KI. IV 34, 1109 A.D. 


. From this we can infer that women were given education, 
however small might have been their number. It can be said that 
women got edycation in administration as well along with general 


education. Jakkiyabbi, wife of Nalgavunda, who fought and died 
for the sake of his king was appointed in his place, as an heir to 
him. She discharged the duties of her post and position efficiently. 
When she retired from the office she nominated her daughter for 


that post. ; 


PARTICIPATION IN MILATARY CAMPAIGNS AND ADMINISTRATION 


Lithic eeeseae Garces: that some women had knowledge of. 
military arts and sciences and. took part in administration, 
particularly queens and _ princesses. . For example a Ganga 
inscription records that Saviyabbe accompanied her husband to 
the battle~field. She is shown in sculptures as an amozon riding a 
horse and flourishing her sword with a man on an elephat opposite 
to her.” Another instance is mentioned in the Sanjan plates of 
Amodghavar¢gha, dated 871 A.D. : These plates state that 
Améghavarsha was born in Sarbhan, when his father, Govinda III 
had compaigned agdinst the northern rulers. It shows that 
Gundamabbe the mother of Amoghavarsha was also along with her 
husband Govinda tr1.? 

1. EC, XI Cd 74, 968 A.D. 


2. EI, II Introduction, p. 44. 
EI, XVIII p. 45 871 A.D. 


Akkadevi, sister of Jayasimha II, the paternal aunt of 


Chalukya Soméfvara I, had many titles, like, Ranabhairavi, 


- 


Uchchanda bhairavi, which are indicative of her active participation 


in battle-fields.* Another inscription from Beluru, in Baddami 
taluka, Bijapur district,dated 1022 A.D. while describing her 
distinguishing qualities states thus: "She who is charming by 


reason of her virtures (gunada-bedangi) and ‘she whose speech is 
single. and uniform (@kavakye) and who is a very Bhairavi in 


battle and in destroying hostile. kings." 


An inscription dated 1106 A.D. mentions that Chagaladevi, 
the wife of Toragaleya, a great feudatory led a military expedition 
against subordinate chief of Nilagunda. Further, there is another 
such instance. Women of the royal family held important positions, 
and they adminisisred some parts of the kingdom. According to the 


Mahakuta pillar inscription of Mangalésa, the queen of Pulakési I, 


1. EI, XVIII p. 246. 

2. JA. XVIII pp. 270-75 1022 A.D. 
Srivaniteyenisida Akka 
dévige vag evigakhilajananuta ita 
dévige mudévigk bhu devige 
samanenba nrapasutasa mudayamam 
gunada bedangiyenal sa 
dgunam negaldekavakyeena- sonratamam 
ranabhairaviyene Sauryada _ 
gunamanadenendu bannipabn-arapasuteya. 


3. SIrl IX, 10, 1106 A.D. 


Durlabhadévi belonging to Bappura lineage administered the areas 
surrounding Badami.? The Kuruttakunta stone slab inscription of 


Vijayaditya refers to Loketinimmadi, who governed the Kuruttakante 
and Mupamna.~ Revakanimmadi, daughter of Amdghavarsha amd 
wife of Ereganga administered the region . of Edétdrenadu.* 
Sripurusha's asaguter tnataw: Ka¥ichiabbe, who was the wife of 
' Duggani@ra was entrusted with the task of governing the territory of 
Agali.* Sripurusha's queen, Vinayavatti. governed | Malayellur.” 
Maijaladévi, the chief queen of the king Chalukya Trailékyamaha 
' Somesvara I, was the governor of Banavasi twelve-thousand.° An 
inscription dated 1054 A.D. are to another queen of the same 
king, namely, Kétaladévi who was holding the governership of the 


agrahara Ponnavada.’ It was a great education centre of that time. 


4 


ais 


Kanchalamahadevi’ was the queen of Bhuvanaikamalla — 


Somésvara II. -A record from Gudigeri, in Dharwad district, states 
‘ eon? 


that this queen was ruling from her capital Milagunda, evidently 
: e . ry 


the area round about it.° 


BI, IX) op. 18. 

SII. XI (1) p. 2. 

Ibid., p. 4, 837 A.D. 

EC. X, Mg_ 80. 

Ibid, XIV p. 291. 

ASIE, 1932-33, APP.D. 72, 1053 A.D. 
TA. XIX p. 270, 1054 A.D. 

ARSIE, 1938-39 APP-E No. 110. 
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The famous ruler of Kalyana . Chalukya, Tribhuvanamalla 
Vikramaditya VI had more than 20 wives? some of whom took part in 
the administration of the country. An inscription dated 1080 A.D. 
refers to Piriya-arasi Lak¢midevi ee was governing Dronaptra, 
the modern Doni in Dharwad district”. Another inscription from 
Sudi dated 1084 A.D. mentions that she was ruling from Kalyana, 
the capital of Chalukya kingdom® ane in 1095-96 A.D. she was 
administering the eighteen agraharas and the city of Dharmapura.* 


In 1110-11 A.D. she was placed in charge of Nittasange.> 


5 Piriya Kétaladévi, another queen of Vikramaditya VI, was 


administering Siriguppe, Kolanur and Siriydr, in 1091 ea Yet 


another queen of Vikramaditya VI, Padmaladévi was in charge of 


the administration of the agrahara Managoli in 1116 ADs.* 


a° . Yaligar Channakka, Prachina Karnatakada Raniyaru, 
Dharwad, 1987, p. APP. 4. 

Pan SII, XI Pt. ii, p. 145 1080 A.D. 

3. EI, XV p. 100 ff. 1084 A.D. 

4, IA, xX a 185, 1085 A.D. 

5. | Kalaburgi, M.M. Dharwada_Jilleya sasana suchi, Dharwad, p: 63. 

6. SII, IX (i) pp. 145-146, 1091 A.D. 


7. Ibid., -p. 189. 


Dr.Derrett, has pointed out that the Hoysala queens not 
only wielded administrative authority, each with her own ministers 
and stewards under her, but also conducted on occasions military 
compaigns of Hot too exacting nature! Bammaladévi, the chief queen 
of Hoysala Vishnuvardhana, ruled over many divisions of the 

e 
Hoysala dominions, Asundi 500, Niragunda 300 and other disteiets.* 
She was well-versed in the Agvavidya. It shows her keen interest 


in horsemanship and cavalry.° 


Uniddevi was the chief queen of Ballala II. In 1209 A.D. 
she was administering the division of Magure 300, and was helped 
in the government by the great minister Kumara Panditayya 
Dannay&ka.* When king Ballala II was busy fighting against the 
Sevunas she fought against Malladéva of Sinda family and defeated 


him.” 


WOMENS EDUCATION IN FINE ARTS 


Vatsayana in his Kamasutra mentions that women should 


study 64 alas (Arts). Amongst them Gitam (Singing), Vadyam 


Derrett, J.D.M. The Hoy sala Vamsa, Oxford, 1957, p. 187. 
EC. V AK 124, 1138 A.D. 

Ibid, 58, 1140 A.D, | 

Ibid, 40, 1209 A.D. 

EC. VII Hn 37, 38, 40., 1196 A.D. 
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(Playing on musical instruments), Nrityafm (dancing), Alekhyain 
(painting) aoe the most prominent in the women's education. + We 
learn. from kauplivals Actnadested, 'that female slaves were taught 
“arts such as. singing, playing on musical instruments, reading, 
dancing, acting, writing, painting, playing on the instruments like 
Vina, pipe and drum, reading the thoughts of others, manufacture 
of scents ands datrandss shampooing and the art of attracting and 
captivating the mind of others.” | 

In inscriptions references are made to several examples of 
members of the royal families like queens and princesses learning 


"the arts like music, singing, and dancing. 


Jakkisundari, wife of Mahasamanta Sudraka was well-versed 
in all the arts, and is referred to as Sahaja sarasvati, vibala 


Vidyadharl indicating her vast learning.° 


Siggaladévi the chief queen of Chalukya Jayasifhha II was 
noted for her learning. An inscription describes her as Kalikala 


Sarasvatt.” : 


- WwW NO 


; Upadhyaya, S.C. Op. Cit., ‘Ch. III, Sl. 15. 
Shamasastry, R. Arthasastra, pp. 141-142. 
EC. XI Cd. 74 968 A.D. 
SII, XX, 23, 1029 A.D. 
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Kanchalamahadévi, the queen of Chalukya king Bhuvanaika- 


~ a 1 
malla, learnt all arts (sakala_ kaladhari,Sringara vidy@dhari) . 


Chamaladévi, the queen of Chalukya king Tribhuvanamalla, 
Vikramaditya VI was well known for her learning and musical 
attainments. She was learned and well-versed in all arts. In the 
epigraph she is described as a abhinava sarasvati (new Sarasvati) 


and the nrtya vidyadhari expert in the art of dancing. 


Ketaladevi, another queen of Vikramaditya VI, was well- 
versed in all arts (Sakala Kaladharf) and learned (abhinava 
Sarasvati). The inscription ‘refers to her also as "anékadéga-bhass 


_Sangita-vidyadhari." (Expert in singing songs in many languages). 


In an inscription dated 1123 A.D. d=ntala, the queen of 
Hoysala Vishnuvardhana, is described as "she resembling a second 
Lakshmi; free from deffects in the knowledge of all arts; expert in 
vocal and instrumental music and dancing a ramport to the Jaina 


faith, delighting in gifts of food, shelter, medicine and learning" 


i 
1. EI, XXVIII p. 33, 1096 A.D. 
2. SII, IX (1) 159, 1090 A.D. 
3. SII, IX (1) 159, 1090 A.D. 


4. EC, II Sb 162, 1123 A.D. 
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Aivathoe inscription describes as an expert in music, expert of the 
science of music and an expert in musical instruments and dance 
her (Sangita Sangata Sarasvati, Sangitavidya Sarasvati, 
Citavadyanratya stitradhare) .! It shows that she was perfectly 


trained in the arts of music, singing and dancing. 


SOME FAMOUS WOMEN OF ANCIENT KARNATAKA 


VIJAYABHATTARIKE 


Vijayabhattarike, also known as Vijaya, Vijayakka, was the 
queen of early ‘chalukyan king Chandraditya, she was the first and 
foremost Kannada aay to throw the gaunlet in the literary world. 
She wae a great Sanskrit scholar. Her name was second only to 
that of Kalidas. She had respect only for three Sanskrit poets, 


namely Brahma, Vyasa and Valmiki.7 For she says; 


Uddamakavigalavrisuvari Muvaré 

Kamala sabhavariobba (Brahma). 
Saikatadbhavanobba (Vyasa) 
Valmikadidudisidavanu tanobba (Valmiki) 
nanivadiranella vadipenu tanebagi 
Avarigadina mattérvararadarum 
taimtamma padyakke, tamtammagadyakke 
a kavisreshtarge samanada melmayana 
Siddhagdlisalu munde bandaridananirppa 
Karnata samrajja nannedada kalannu 


rabhasadidikalavala taleya melotture. 


Ibid. V BL 16, Ibid., Hn 116, 1120 A.D. 1122 A.D. 
= Finda 


2. Karnataka Parampare, _ Vol. p. 275. 


A distinguished critic and poet like Rajasékhara, compares 
Vijayabhattarike to goddess Sarasvati. And, she was the only 


person who knew Vaidarbhi after Kalidasa. 


' "Sarasvativa Karnati Vijayanka Jayatsasa 


Ya vaidarbha ramavdasah kali-dasada nantaremne 


The Kaumudimahotsava was probably her work. The central 
theme is an important political revolution at Pataliputra. It shows 
that ladies took interest in the complications of contemporary 


history and politics e 


ATTIMABBE 


Attimabbe a Jaina lady, she wag very much interested in 
literature. She also took deep interest in patronising scholars and 
poets and building temples to the Jaina  tirthankaras. An 
inscription at Lakkigundi in Dharwad district gives as many details 
regarding her religious life. She was noble philanthropic lady who 
earned the title of Danachitamani. In the epigraph she is 
compared to the sacred waters of the Ganga.* To quote the passage 


here. 


Ibid., p. 1110. 
Mahishi Sarojini. Op. Cit., p. 215. 
3. Ibid. p. 17, Vachana 48. 


ow 


"Jinadharmapatakeyumenisida danachi, 


ntamaniya mahaprabhava med6érentene 


i ee 1 
unnata kukkatesvara jinesvaranam. 


Ranna in his Ajitarathapiirana describes, her culture, 


education, devotion and affection as follows:- 


"Biliyaraleyante ganga jaladanteseva Ajitaséna muniyaguna | 
Valuyante negal~da kupana| chaladante pavitramatti-mabbeya 
charitam|\, | 


Alaradu kiriti muttadu vishami mahasatiyidda mandalam| 


_belevudu: bedidante malekolvudenippa japakke néntu bhul | 


: tilaka. pativrata gunapavitreyana satiyam mahasat | 


UBHAYA 


versed 


tilakeya nattimabbarasiyam pe~se=goludu pupyak@rakath.(, 


BHARATI 


Ubhaya bharati was another great scholar. She was well- 


. Lp eptillhennd r 
in Veda, Sastra, Purana, drama and literature. She was 


the wife of Mandana-mishra. She sat in judgement over the verbal 


contest between her husband Mandana-mishra and Sankara.> 


But when she realised that her husband was going to be 


defeated in the debate she offered herself for the esntect.” This 


1. 
2B 


SII. XI (i) 52, 1007 A.D. 
Ibid., | 


Jevoor, $.V. History of Education in Karnataka, Dharwad 
Yee Oe ee 7 
1952, p. 51. : 


Desai, P.B. Minchida Mahileyaru, Dharwad, 1938, p. 73. 


shows that a - scholarship and imagination she commanded. The 
home of this lady was a place where learned discussions were 


common. 


SUGGALADEVI 


Suggaladevi, the chief queen of Chalukya Jayasithha was 
known was Kalikala Sarasvati (the Goddess of learning). Further, 
the epigraph describes her as resembling a second Lakshmi, 
free from defect in the knowledge of all Aste: She delighting in 


gifts of food, shelter, medicine and learning. 


She was a disciple of the great Viradaiva saint Devara 


Dasimayya. 2 


There is a ‘reference to another Stiggala, the queen of 
Dandanayaka Lak&hmana, in the Bélur inscription dated 1220 A.D. 


It comprises the language of both the Suggalas thus: 


1, SII, XX 23, 1018 A.D. 
Dvitiyo Lakshmi visistajana ka@madénu Agrita 


Jana kalpalate rupavidyadari Kali~kala Sarasvati. 


233 Hiremath, R.C. (ed.) Basavapurana, Dharwad, 1952, p. 112. 
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"Jayasinhakhsitih, palakange Jagamellam banisal pondubhal 
Sheyana Stiggaladevi kotta terediv¥n Ballala bhupottamh 


Priyaputrange Kumara Lakshmedhi:— n&thangé kottal mahah 
1 


priyayim Suggaladévi bhasheyanilochakram Pdgalvannegan. 
Here this inscription says that the language of Suggaladevi, 
wife of Dandarayaka Lakshmana was the same as that of another 


Suggaladévi, who w&s the wife of Chalukya king, Jayasimhha II. 


It is worth recording that the poet has considered Chalukya 
Suggale as an ideal woman scholar. Moreover the waeve mentioned 
inscription describes as Rupavidyadhari (women of siliestial © 
‘ beauty) and  Kalikala Sarasvati from this her scholarship and 


position in art can be easily inferred. 


KANTL 


In Kannada language Pampa was the first poet while Kanti 
was first poetess. She was in the court of Hoysala ruler Ballala Ts 
Kanti is the name given to Jaina nuns or female devotees. There 
were frequent literary contests between Nagachandra a famous poet 
and Kanti,~ in which the latter gave a good account of herself and 


proved equal to the former. 


det; EC. V II BL. 1220 A.D. 


2. Narasimchar, R. Karnatak Kavicharite, Pt. 1-I p. III. 
eerste ove 
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AKKAMAHADEVI 


_ aval / 
Akkamahadevi was born at. Udutadi, in Shimoga district 
which was then the capital of king Kausika, her parents were 


Sumati and Nirmala. 


Akkamahadevi was a great Virasaiva mystic of the 12th 
century A.D. whose vachanas were of a high order. She went to 
Kalyana and participated in the deliberations that went on in the 
Anubhavamantapa established by Basavésvara, the founder of 


Viragaivism. 


).. Ss oe 
SANTALADEVI 


Bons aaa 

Santaladevi, the chief queen of Hoysala Vishnuvardhana, 
she is mentioned first in an inscription dated A.D. 1116 and the 
last reference to her is made in the year 1131 A.D. She died at 


; Pies aes 
Sivaganga, and in her memory the Santégvara basadi was built 


there.? oe inscription dated 1117 A.D. from Belur in Hassan 


district, says that she was expert in singing, instrumental music 


and dancing. 


1. EC, II Sb 143, 1131 A.D. 


Vichitranartana Pravartana Patra Sikhamaniyum 
Sakala samayarkshamanium . 
Sangita Sangata Sarasvatiyum 


Pratidina yadiditarundhateyum 


sautigandhahastiyum.* ane 
* 
Another record describes her ac a Brihaspati in 
discrimination, a -Vachaspati in ready wit, gentle sages and 
: "dependants, the celebrated Sita (herself) .2 The same inscription 
Biges retails of her life history also. Her father M&arasingayya, 


was a pergade, her mother was Machikabbe, her teacher was 


Prabhachandra Siddantad@varu. 


She got so many birudus fer example, Sangita Vidya 
Sarasvatt” Vidyeyolvagdevate,~ Gltavadyanraty a stradhare’. An 
ae ee ” * 


inscription say that - 


"dantaladeviya gunamam 

t andl P bel 
Santaladeviya samastadanonnatiyam 
g4ntaladéviya sila ma 


-chintyam bhuvanaikodana—chitamant. ’ 


1. EC. VBL 58, 1117 A.D. 
2. EC- II Sb,.162, 1123 A.D. 


Viveka brahaspatiyum . 
pratyutpanna, vachaspatiyum : 
munijanavineyjana vineeteyum 
pratibrata prabhava prasiddha siteyum. 


- Ibid., 
BC, V Hn 116 1122 A.D. 
Ibid, 

EC. II Sb 176, 1139 A.D. 

‘. EC. Il Sb 162 p. 1123 A.D. 
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CHAPTER VI 
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PROFESSIONAL IEDUCATION AND EDUCATION IN FINE ARTS 


SECTION I : VOCATIONAL. EDUCATION. 
SECTION II : TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
SECTION III: MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


SECTION IV : EDUCATION IN FINE ARTS. 
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SECTION I 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


« 


"Work is Worship" is a message given to the world by the 
wise, and it emphasises the importance of work. Work is inevitable 
for all living creatures in this world. There is no scope for 
idleness. If this human body is to become heaven, it should be 
always engrossed in work. Thus, it is but necessary that work 
should go on without any break or halt. In the opinion of 
Hasavevark: the founder of Viragaivism, all people irrespective of 
age, sex and social status should find themselves ever engaged in 
doing something, or other for the good of humanity. This is known 
as the philosophy of Kay aka. There is no gradation in the work 
we do. All works are equal in status and of course, they should be 


done with a sense of dedication. 


» 


Basavesvara has stated this same truth in one of his 


vachanas as follows: 


"One becomes blacksmith by heating iron 
one becomes a washerman by washing clothes, 
one becomes a weaver by weaving cloth, 
one becomes a Haruva by reading vedas! 


is anyone ever born through the ear?..... ad 


1. Hiremath, R.C. (Ed.) Bhaktibhandari Basavannavara 
Vachanagalu, Dharwad, 1968, No. 589. 
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In the beginnings of the 450 A.D. the caste system was 
very popular and the vocational instructions were given to the sons 
by their fathers and were confined to duties of their particular 
calling in life. The caste system obviously played a very decisive 
role in early’ vocational education and training. Nilakanta Sastri 
observes that ‘Industrial or technical education was largely carried 
on in the homes of the artisans inder conditions governed as per 


t. 7°. 
rules and customs. 


The pursuit of vocational education and technical arts was 
mostly hereditary and domestic. The father brought up his children 


ir? his calling, and learning went side by side with performance. 


Several. scribes of inscriptions were holding their positions 
by inheritance, the father brought up his children in his calling, 
and learning went ‘side by side with practice. The apprentice 
system of education was the usual method of training youngsters in 


industrial arts. 


An inscription from Asundi* says that the engroving work 


was.a profession which was handed down to a son by his father. 


1. Nilakanta Sastri, K.A. The Cholas, Madras, 1955. p. 628, 


2... ARSIE, 1933-35, 89, 1180 A.D. 


" "madavadari. birudalekhaka| 
madagajabi duyidalanasimhana tanaya vinaydt 
~svada likhitajanasumitram 1 


mradula itavichitra likhitalekham Subbam" 


Here the father had the titles like Madavadaribirudul.lekhaka and 
Madagajabiduvidalanasinham, and his son Subba had titles as 
Likhitajanasumitram, Mrudulalita vichitralikhita. It shows that 


father and son were famous for engraving inscriptions. 


We aay age note here the great vachanakara Adayya, who 
sdiginaily hailed from Saurastra. He was born in a= rich 
wievchant's family of Saurastra, as ‘the son of Ghoradatta and 
Punyavati. His parents desired that he should stick to their 
ancestral calling; and accordingly, Adayya came to Puligere, where 
he settled down as a merchant and carried en trade? while the 


home of the artisan functioned as the school for imparting instruction 


in the particular craft plied by him._ 


The collective interests of the craft as a whole in a 
particular area or region were administered by the guild 


organisation which was known by Sréni."* Each guild laid down 


1. ' Adayyana Ragale Sivanubhava, July, 1933, p. 74. 


2; EC. XI Dg 61, 1143 A.D. 
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its own laws for the administering the interests of particular craft, 
and these guilds were like so many industrial schools. Inscriptions 
refer to several guilds in the ancient and medieval Karnataka, 
‘like, craft guilds, merchants guilds, agriculture guilds, etc.. Oil 


pressets guilds (Telligaraivattinkkult tailors guilds (chippigatta}]i) ,” 
stone cutters guilds (kalkutagagottalli)®, bell-metal smiths guilds 


(Kaiithagaragotta]li)’, goldsmiths guild (akkas@ligara ‘gottalji)”, 
iron smith guilds (kammaragottall’, potters guilds (kumbarardkkala)’ 


/ These guilds which followed traditional rules and customs, 
provided for. an efficient system of technical education by their 
aipeentces system. The. laws relating to the apprenticeship are 
thus stated by Narada® as follows:-~ 
a 
"If a young man wishes to be initiated into the art of his 


own craft, with the sanction of his relations, he must go and live 


1. SII. XV 46, 1145 A.D. 


2. EI, XII 37, 1110 A.D. 

3. EI. XIII p. 189, 91, 725 A.D. 
4. MAR, 1931, p. 92. 

5. EC XII Si, 37, 1040 A.D. 

6. MAR. 1931, p. 92. | 

De SII. XV 73, 1189 A.D. 


8. Mora, Mansukha Rai, Narada Smrti, Calcutta, 1952. p.16-21. 


‘ 
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with a master, the duration of his apprenticeship having been 
fixed. The master shall teach him at his own house and feed him. 
He must not employ him in work of a different description and 
should treat him like a son, If one forsakes a master, who 
instructs him properly, one may be compelled by forcible means to 
-remain (at the master's house) and such a one deserves even 
corporal punishment and. confinement. Though his course of 
instruction be completed, an apprentice must continue to reside at 
the house of his master till the fixed period, has expired. The 
profit of wileteues work he may be doing there belongs to his 
master. When he has learnt the art of his craft within the 
(stipulated) period, the apprentice shall circumambulate him and 
. return home after taking leave of him. If, however, a salary be 
fixed befitting his skill, the pupil should accept it and should not 
go to stay (i.e. accept appointment) in the house of. another 


craftsman). 
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SECTION II 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


_The most highly .organised and efficient of the industrial 


classes were Virapanchalas, the term PanchSla is held to cover five 
classes of artisans viz., blacksmith, carpenter, copper-smith, stone- 
cutter and goldsmith? the above said five vocations came by 


hereditary. ‘Even today villages hae’ these types of vocations. 


Those who did the iron work, were known as blacksmiths.” 
Names of some black-smiths are found in various ieceipelbne: 
These people not only did the iron work, their usual profession, 
but also rarely engraved inscriptions. It is found in = an 
inscription dated 1095 A.D. that it was engraved by Nagoja, son of 
Ramoja, a blacksmith. ° From this we can easily understand that 
Ramoja was a blacksmith and his son Nagodja, also continued the 
same work. — But this N&gdja also engraved inscriptions along with 


his hereditary profession. 


The carpenters worked with wood and they did the wood 


work pertaining to temples, chariots and agricultural instruments. 


1. Krishna Rao, M.V. The Gangas of Talkad, Madras, 1936, 
_p. 254. 
2. EC. VI Cm. 7 1061 A.D. and Ibid., VII SK. 307, 1016 A.D. 


3. EC. XII Sp, 103, 1095 A.D. 


They too engraved inscriptions along with their usual professions. 
For instance an inscription dated 1174 A.D. states that carpenter 
Bammopja, son of Balloja of Nareyangallu had engraved that 


inscription 2 


Those who worked with copper were known as copper-smiths. 


They were having their own guilds.” 


Thos who worked with stone were called stone-cutters since 


these people built temples and carved hero-stones.° 


The study of architecture and other technical arts was 
considered as-.one of the eighteen vidyads (knowledge). On records 
technical education is referred as a vastuvidya, Silpa vidya,” 
Kansavidya,° _ Vastu prasada, ’ etc.. Pampa in his Bharata also 
mentions that ‘vastuvidya was one of the subjects of study pursued 
by the prince.® We do not have any reference to any educational 


t 


KI, V. 38, 1174 A.D. 
‘EI, XIII p. 189-91, 725 A.D. 
Ibid., (11) 865 A.D. 

IA. IX p. 74, 750 A.D. 

EC, V BL 17, 1120 A.D. 
SIL, XI (i) 48 1002 A.D. 


. 


Annigeri, A.M. Op. Cit, p. 46. 
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* 


Puttappa, K.V. Pampa Bharatam, p. 47. 
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institutions were such subjects were taught. It is probable that 


these arts and sciences were practised in a hereditary way and came 


down from father to son as a family heritage. 


There are several examples of works of father and son in 
one and the same temple.? The Pattadakal pillar inscription of 
Kirtivarman II refers to three generations of architects and 
sculptors (rapana) who belonged to Ssndilya gotra, and took part 
in the construction of the temples of city.” 

An inscription from Aggere in Siddapura taluka dated 
1095 A.D. refers to one Channdja who speaks of his hereditary 


professions as follows: 


4 


“Srimatebbaragandamagamn maruxojanatana 
-magajakéjanatana magam ruvariberunda 
Chavundabaranagoétra, pavitra Chandojana 


ee are ‘. 3 
vammana Channoja madida sasana." 


rie “ 


In the  Késava temple at Belur, so many sculptors worked 
in that temple. Dasoja was by far the most eminent among them. 


His son Chavana who also worked at the same temple.” 


1. EC- V BL 17, 1136 A.D. 
2. EI. III p. 5 754 A.D. 
3. KI- V. 13, 1095 A.D. 
4 EC. V BL. 71, 1117 A.D. 


Another inscription from Bijapur district refers to one 
Sangoja, son of a distinguished scholar Sorirasi-Panditadeva, as an 


expert architect .‘. 


Thus, technical arts were mostly hereditary, the father 
brought up his sons in his calling, and learning went side by side 


with working. 


It is observed that some disciples went in search of 
teachers who were famous in architecture and learnt it from them. 
§ 
For instance, - an inscription from Pattadakal refers to Révadi 
Ovajja, a grand-son of Silemudda and a disciple of Sarvasiddhi 
Acharya who was a great architect at Pattadakal. He was one of 
the builders ‘of the southern portion of the Papan&tha temple there.* 
Aditya was another great sculptor of Virtipaksha temple. He was a 
disciple of Sakarésivadi. An inscription mentions him as the 
sculptor of the ceiling.* +Another inscription dated 1062 A.D. from 
Mulagunda in Dh&rwaq district states that Bamma was the disciple 
of Nagavarma. The passage runs thus - "“Purikara Nagarada 


Bammam Sarasvatiganadasi Kanda .... niruta  yati (Satam) 


Khandarisidam Nagavarmmana chchatram.* 


1. MAR. 1941, 1, 1172 A.D. 


2. Annigeri, A.M. Pattadakalla Gudigalu, Dharwad, 1960, 
No. 29.— ; 
3. Ibidy No. 39. 


4. SII. XI (i) 97, 1062 A.D. 


That a teacher-pupil lineage is mentioned in several 
inscriptions with respect to sculpture makes one understand that | 


there were some experts in’ sculpture. 


4 


A record from Aihole, dated 8th century A.D. mentions that 
Narasa: was a great builder of houses and temples and that 
there was -none conpacabic to him in the skill. He built the 
Huchchappayya temple there and was also responsible for the © 
execution of some fine sculptures in this temple.? Another . 
inscription from the same place mentions that he was a disciple of 5 


Sribifijidi (vida) raddara.” 


Another great sculptor and architect was a Sarvasiddha 
Acharya. He was the teacher of Revadi Bvaijja. An inscription. - 


from Pattadakal describes him as follows - 


: or 
"Svasti Srisarvasiddi Achari Sakala gunasraya anéka 
rupa vastupitamahan sakala nishkala suksmati 
bhaghitana vastuprasada yégasana sayana manimukuta 


ratna chidamani tenkanadiseya siitradhari.® 


Another record from Kadlevad, in Sindagi taluka dated 


1. Annigeri, .A.M. Aihole - Samskriti Mattu Kale, Dharwad, 
1974,’ p. 172. 
a Ibid., p. 177. 


"Sribifijidi(vida)rddara chattan vimanarafjatan 
Sastramahesvaran Gupa.= ravi-rupasanghatan 
pramanabharan Narastbban.” 


3. ' Annigeri, A.M. Pattadakal_ Gudigalu, No. 1. 
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1172 A.D. states that Sangéja, son of Soviyarasa Panditadeva was 


an expert architect (vastuvidye).! 


It is known from inscriptions that there were some teachers 
who were experts in architecture. These teachers gave training to 
their disciples ‘in temples. Hence, it may be easily said that the 


temple itself was their educational centre. 


We learn from inscriptions that soe: of these architects 
were sacked, and experts in quick writing. In an inscription 
dated 1063 -A.D. Poysalaéchari is . described as learned 
(Vidyavanta)?. In another inscription «dated 977 A.D. 
Pemmadiyachari is referred to as quick writer (gighralikhita).° 
Several sculptors were well-versed in all gastras. An inscription 
from Didaga in Channarayapatna taluka, states that Stotakachari 
was well-versed in all sastras, was sought after to construct 
ornamental buildings and upper storeys; he was distinguished in 
giving advice. An inscription from Balambida states that Bammoja 
of Huligeri himself wrote and engraved the record dated 1118 AD 
Another record dated 1047 A.D. states that - ("I gasanaksharamam 
baredupdydam  Dharmdja") Dharmoja himself’ wrote the text and 

; IA- Xp. 64, 750 A.D. 
: EC. VI mg ‘13, 1063 A.D. 
Vol. III Ng 183, 977 A.D. 


Thick, V (i) Cn 265, 1206 A.D, 
SIL,.. XX’ 76 1118 A.D. 
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engraved it on the slab .! 


Several scribes learn more than one script. An inscription 
from Hirehadagali in Bellary district dated 1057 A.D. states that 
Demarasa knew four scripts namely, Kannada, Telugu, Tamil ane 
Sanskrit. * Another inscription dated 1079 A.D. says that Nakularya 


was well-versed in four scripts.° 


The titles prefixed to the names of the architects indicate 


that the architects aimed at attaining excellence in their work. 
Some of the titles borne by these architects were - 


Rivarisvara _svarabhaberunda’ 
Dhareyartivari _Chakravarti” 
Birudaruvari—mukhatilaka® 


Rivari-vairi-birudabherunda’ 


Murulokadabirudu ... variggale® 
Birudara-badava-gondala-badiva” 
Malavara ganda biruduruvarigeri vajradanda!? 


' Birudu manthanisuvara gantaragala’? 


Mattarisuvara manthanasala’~ 


1. Ritti, S.H. and Shelke, G.C.. Op. Cit, No. 3, 1047 A.D. 
2s SIL IX (i) 118, 1057 A.D. . 
3. EC. Vv (ii) AK 99, 1079 A.D. 

4, EC. XV BL 257 1117 A.D. 

Ss KIX. p. 51, 1186 A.D. 

6. EC II Sb 143, 1131 A.D. 

re Ibid, VIII ii Sb 80 1069 A.D. 
8. SII. XI (i) 100, 1064 A.D. 

9. EC. V BL. 17, 1136 A.D. 
10. Ibid, 239, 1140 A.D. 

11. Ibid. VIII ii Ng 27 1302 A.D. 


12. ibid., 
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It is | other seeuaue that inscriptions do not make any 
reference to a treatise on architecture, not even the great 
architectural work Manusara. But in several inscriptions the 
architects have stated that they have built in eeche weds with the 


science of architecture. 


An inscription dated 1099 A.D. from Kuravatti in Dharwad 
district states that there was a famous treatise on architecture, 


which was familiar to Gulagoja. The verse runs as follows - 


"Gunapa..... sryya 
Pranitasastroktiyinde Kaluvesanamni 


kshanayuktavagiralu dha 


raniydlu Gulugdjanarevanendele Pogalguin"* 


if 


The above mentioned statements makes ae clear that science 
of architecture was well-known, and that it was followed in 
Karnataka even before 1ith century A.D. This proves that there 
were treatises written on sculpture and architecture and that the 


concerned people had studied them. 


The ancient architects who were well-versed in architecture 
and sculpture were experts also in the art of drawing. A record 


dated 749 A.D). states that ViSvakarma was an expert in drawing 
> “ % 


de oe SII. XI (i) 165, 1099 A.D. 


~ 
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and painting... The passage runs thus - "Sarvakolantardati 
chitrakalabhijnena- visvakarm macharyenedam ~Sasanain-likhitain." : 
Another inscription dated 1082 A.D. found at Purigere states that 


‘Ayyana was expert in the woodworks and metal works, ivory works, 


etc., the description runs thus - 


. "Parikara—puttanéddbavan—kantada 
Bammana-—putranayyanam 


maravesadoppuvittageya_dantada 
2 


chitrada_sastrayuktamagire—besageyva' 
An undated inscription of Sevuna Bhillana makes reference to 


a drawing school. : 


The sculptors had their own gtilds. In epigraphs they are 


referred to in various terms as Kallukatigagottali’ Kul@nvayagottali,” 


4 
Kottali® and Sréni. if 


These guilds laid down their own laws in order to safe- 
guard the interests of the respective crafts. It also mentions the 


schools for imparting instruction in respective crafts plied by them. 


ee EC- VI Mg 36, 749 A.D. 

2 SII. XI (ii) 127 1082 A.D. 

3. Ibid, XX 179, Bhillana Undated. 
4 EI. XIII p. 332, 1110 A.D. 

5. EC. Iv KP 68, 1116 A.D. 

6. SII, XV p. 93, 1185 A.D. 

Ts EI. XIV p. 188 725 A.D. 
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SECTION III 


MEDICAL EDUCATION 


If one says that India was famous for its medical skill 
throughout the ancient period, it is no exaggeration. Ayurveda was 
one of the subjects of study in the agraharas and the ancient 
bi vanstue Ge the times. It was regarded as one of the four 
upavedas, ‘connected with Atharva-Véda. There were eight 
specialised branches of “Ayurvéda and one had to master all of them 
if one wanted to be considered proficient in medicine. The eight 


branches of Ayurveda were as follows. 


Be Salyatantra (Surgery) 


The word Salya was used generally to denote foreign © 
bodies. Arrows were the common weapon that caused injury in 
battles and surgeons were required to treat the wounds caused by 
arrows. The arrows were sometimes dipped in poison to make them _ 


more potent. This surgical treatment was known as Salyatantra .. 


2. Salakyatantra 


: 
Salakya included the diseases of organs above the clavicle 
such as the eye, the ear, the nose, the throat and the mouth. The 


\ 


1. Ijari Dhanyakumara, Ayurvéda Vijmana, Dharwad, 1970, 
p. 18. 


treatment given for diseases of these organs was known as 


‘ 


Salakyatantra . 
3. Kaya-Cikitsa 


This branch of study consisted of the treatment of the 


diseases related to the entire body. 


4. Kaumaratantra (Paediatrics) 


The Kaumaratantra was related to the treatment given to the 


dideaeee of Gepeeeee 
a Agadatantra (iexicdiogy) 

It was a treatment for the toxic effects. 
6. Bhutavidya (Psychiatry) 


It was a study related to the mental disorders. It also . 
included a study of the planetary positions and their impact on 


human bodies. 


7. Rasayana (Geriatries) 


Rasdyana was a study of dh&tus (elements) aimed at. 


preventing the old age making the old feel young and strong. 


mm 
m2 


8. Vajikaran a 


It was the study of aphrodisiacs. It included the methods 


. to be followed in order to increase sukra-dhatu. © 


In ancient India the physician was called Vaidya! and 
Chikitsaka .7 The Chinese travellers, Hiuen-Tsang and I-Tsing who 


visited this country during the 7th and the 8th centuries A.D. 


respectively were very much impressed by the services rendered by | 


the physicians and have praised their profession and their devotion 


to the treatment given to the sick. 


In ancient guruuves and universities, Chikitsa vidya or 
Ayurvéda was one of the subjects of study. In the Nalanda 
Universit, one of the most well-known University _in ancient India, 
Chikitsa~vidya was anon one of the compulsory subjects for study. 
In the university of Taksghasila also the study of _meditine was 


included in the curriculum even as late as 1000 A.D.? In 


on 


educational institution of Karnataka medicine formed part of the 


study. An inscription of 1368 A.D. mentions the study of the 


Yajurvéda as a subject including the Ayurvéda’ In Vadddradhane / 


EC- XI Dg 74, 1074 A.D. 
EC’ V AK 8, 9, 10, 1286 A.D. 
‘Altekar, A.S. Education, p. 111. 
EI- XfTl p. 273, 1368 A.D. 
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mention is made of the two brothers, Agnibuti and Vayubuti, who 

studied Vaidya Sastra in addition to other subjects.? Basavesvara 
t] 

mentions two branches of Vaidya Sastra namely, mantra _vaidya and 


Sastravaidya” He also makes references to Gajavaidya.” 


A Ganga record of 6th century A.D. refers to prince 
Satyavakya Nolambadeva who studied medicine ‘in addition to other 
subjects." In the Nallala grant the Ganga king Durvinita is 
compared to Charaka and Dhanavantri in the knowledge of 
Ayurvedic medicine.> Another Ganga prince Narasimha, the eldest 
son of Nitimarga learnt in his younger days medicine in addition to | 


other subjects.° 


The Chinese traveller Hiuen-Tsang observes as follows on 
Ayurvedic education prevalent in ancient India: “The Brahmins - 
learn the four Veda - treatises, the first called shou Longevity (the 
Ayurveda) tells of the nourishing life and keeping the constitution 


in order; the second called Tzu worship (the Yajurveda) tells of 


the making of offerings and supplications; the third called ping 


1. Narasimhachar , D.L. Vagddarddhane, p. 3-4. 
2 Basavanala, 5.5. Op. Cit, Vachana No. 633. 
3. Ibids, 

4 QIMS- XV p. 12. 

5 


P Ramesha, K.V. Inscriptions of the Western Gangas, | 
pp. 99-103. 


6. EC- XII 269, 904 A.D. 


at 


‘Making even' (the Samaveda) describes ceremonial  etiquite, 
divination; and military tactics; the fourth called Shu or Arts (the 
Atharva Véda) tells us the various skilled arts exorcisms, medicine 
the teacher must have a wie; through the minute knowledge. of 
these, with- - aexhoustive comprehension of all that is abstruse in 
. them.? 

According to I-Tsing” "The medical science, one of the five 
sciences. (vidya) in India, shows that a physician, having 
inspected the voice and countenance of the diseased, prescribes for 


. .* 
the latter according to the eight sections of medical science." 


The knowledge of Ayurvéda was hereditary and was 
transmitted from father to son. This hereditary background was > 


given much importance in the classical ‘age. In the appointment of » 


1. Waters, T. Op. Cit, Vol. I, p. 159. 
2. Takakusu, J. Op. Cit, p. 127-28. 


The following are the eight sections of medical science. 
The first treats of all kinds of sores; the second of 
acupuncture for any disease above the neck; the third of 
the diseases of the body; the fourth of demoniac disease; i 
the fifth of the Agada medicine (i.e., antidote); the sixth, 
of the diseases of children; the seventh of the means of) 
lengthening one's life; the eighth of the methods of 
invigorating the legs and body. These perfectly agree with 
the eight divisions of the Ayurveda. : 


Nw 
~J] 
co 


vaidyas this point was a major consideration. A record from 


Lakshmesvara- dated 1081 A.D. refers to a physician, Kannappa 
born in a family of physicians. Another inscription” of 1072 A.D. 


refers to one Bibbanna, who was born in a family of physicians. 


To understand the importance of the Ayurvedic education in 
ancient India reference may be made here to the episode related to 
Jivika, the personal physician of Bimbasara the ruler of Magadha 
and Buddha. . "Jivika Komarabhachcha, was the son of the 
courtesan, Salavati of RAajagriha, who was thrown away on the dust 
heap from which prince Abhaya rescued him alive. He also brought 
him up till Jivika realised that in these royal families it was not 
easy to find one's livelihood without knowing an art. What if I 
were to learn an art! Thus thinking he went to Tak$hasila to 
deuay medicine under a world renowned physician who lived there, 
He learnt much and learnt easily, understood well, and did not 
forget what he had learnt. After studying thus for. seven years, 
he asked his teacher when his studies might be regarded as 
completed: whereupon his teacher prescribed him the following test. 
1. EI. XVI p. 58, 1081 A.D. 


2. SII. XI I (ii) 122, 1072 A.D. 


Take this Spade and seek round about TakShasila a yojana on 
iets side, and whatever plant you see, which is not medicinal, 
bring it to me’. Jivika examined all the plants of the area 
specified and reported that he had not come across any plant that 
had no medicinal properties. The teacher, satisfied with his 
answer said 'you have done your learning, my good Jivika, you go 


home and start the medical practice. '4 


In addition to the science and medicine, surgery was also 
practised in ancient and medieval India. Dr.Honsberg, a German 
physician states that the ancient Indians knew different kinds of 
. surgery that were not known to the Graeke, They were adept at 
plastic dupeery and this discipline was borrowed from them. 
Dr.Rayale mentions that the ancient surgeons used a variety of 
instruments and as many as 127 different kinds of surgical 


instruments. 2 


Altekar states that students were taught surgery, 

paediatrics. ‘Further he says that the beginners were taught how 
f 

to hold and use the surgical instruments by practising upon 


pumpkins, cucumbers, water~-melons etc.. * Under the teacher's 


age Mookerji, R.K. Op Cit, pp. 468-69. 


Dae, Ijari Dhanyakumara, Op. Cit., p. 126. 


4 
directions puncturing was demonstrated on the veins of dead 
dnimals, the manner of holding the probe on dry Alaby fruits, 
scarrification on stretched pieces of leather covered with hair, 
sewing on thin pieces of cloth, or skin, application of bandages on 
stuffed human figures wea the ‘se of caustics on soft pieces. of 
flesh. The novice was then gradually initiated in real cases and 
allowed to extract aactss Sesnse: wounds and use the knife in 
piercing and cutting diseased parts of the body. How surgical . 


wounds were to be made to dry up was also demonstrated.! 


We get.a very good specimen of the convocation address to 
medical students in Charaka Samhita Vamanasthan. Important _ 


passages from it are given below. 


"When on getting permission, you begin to practice, you 
ought to make an effort to offer an adequate honorarium to your 
teacher, You should aim at the welfare of Brahmans, cows and all: 
other beings with a view to win practice, prosperity and fame here 
and — heaven hakeatter: Everyday you should continuously = and 
"whole-heartedly try to promote tive health of patients. Even if: 
your own life is in danger, you should not desert your patients. 
You should not entertain an evil thongnk about the wealth or wives 


et nner | 


1. Altekar, A.D. Education, p. 188. 


of others. - Your dress should be modest, not toppish. Avoid 
aeneine: tdo not commit a sin nor help one who is committing it. 
aes 
Your speech should be smooth, polished truthful and to the point. 
Taking all facts into consideration, you should make a deliberate 
endeavour to increase the stock of your knowledge and instruments. 
Do not give medicine to those whose disease is definitely 
ascertained keke incurable, or to those who are about to die or to 
women, if their husbands or qusedlane are not present. Do not 
accept any fees from ladies without the assent of their, husbands or 
guardians. When you enter a patient's room, all your attention 
should be eseuga on the patient, his expression movements and 
medicines to the exclusion of everything else. You must treat as — 
strictly confidential all information about the patient and his 
family, where. there is a danger of the patient or any of his 


relatives receiving a shock, you should not divulge the impending 


death of the patient even when you are aware of it." 


"Though well grounded in your line you should not praise . 
your knowledge much; for some people get disgusted even with their . 
friends and relatives if they are given to boasting. One can never : 
get a mastery of the entire medical science, unrelated, one should ~ 
therefore pass one's time in making a constant effort to learn 


* 


something more. A wise man will indeed gather something from 


mo 
ad 
to 


every guapers a fool only thinks otherwise, and shows jealousy. 
Taking all things into consideration, a wise physician should listen 
to end derive ‘benefit from the discoveries or observations even of 
an enemy, if they are calculated to promote one's fame and 


prosperity in this world."? 


Epigraphs do not furnish details regarding medical 
education, they mention only the names of physicians who were 
experts in the field of Ayurvéda. In ancient and medieval 
Karnataka also there were some experts in Ayurvéda. “According to | 
bikatneey eu Se mantaunaaens a Jaina teacher of the Ganga period, 
wrote a book on Ayurveda, namely, Siddhanta Rasayana Kalpa. It 
inclyded detailed description of eight branches of Ayurvada.* 
Pujyapada's Sanskrit work on medicine Kalyanakaraka was 
translated into Kannada by Jagaddala Somanatha under the title 
Karnataka Kalyanakaraka. This was thé first work in Kannada on > 


medicine. Another work on veternary medicine was written by the 


‘Chalukya king Kirtivarman.° Shri.R. Narasimhachar, the author of 


1. Charakasamhita Vimanasthan, 8, 6-8. 


2s Srikanthamurti, K.R. Karnatakada_ Ayurvedada Itihasa, 
Mysore, 1972, pp. 21-22. . 


3: Ibid., 


Karnataka-Kavi-Charite, writing about Kirtivarma, the author of 
Govaidya observes that he was identical with one of the three sons 


of Somesvara I. He had the title of Vaidyaratna.! 


In the court of Chalukya fapesitive II there were many 
scholars, Chaundaraya, was one of them. He wrote Lo\kopakara, 
which deals with miscellaneous topics like astronomy, astrology, 
sculpture, medicinal herbs etc.. Particularly the 9th chapter deals ; 
with the medicinal subjects. This chapter is biggest among the 
other chapters, that include 226 stanzas. They deal with the . 
Purughavaidya (treatment for men), Strivaidya (treatment for women)» 
Balavaidya (treatment for children), Govaidya (treatment for eateiee)s 
Asvavaidya (treatment for nueteey, Gajavaidya (treatment for | 


elephants). This book is great help to doctors .7 


The first reference to the medical education is in the 
Nallala copper plate inscription. It mentions that Ganga king 
Durvinita was “expert in Ayurveda. It further mentions that he was 


“Like Atreya, Dhanavantari and Charaka in the field of the science 


of Ayurveda A ws 


1. Narasimhachar, R. Karnataka Kavi Carite, Vol. I, 
Bangalore, 1961, pp. 3-4. . 


2. Sheshayyangar, H. “Op. Cit, Ch. 9. 
3. Ramesha, K.V. Op. Cit, pp. 99-103. 
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; 


* 


Inscriptions make references to some women who were experts © 


in medicine and allied subjects. Devamati has been described in 


one of them. A record dated 1120 A.D. from Sravanabelagola states 


that Devamati was an expert in medicine (Divy ashadham Vyadhi 


Vyapaputetadeena Mukhiine). 1 


Inscriptions, while recording - endowments made to- 


educational centres and temples reveal that such endowments often — 


included medical facilities to be provided. Thus for example 


Chalukya queen Suggaladevi, who gave an endowment to the temple 


of Siva of Devanur in 1029 A.D., made arrangements to provide 


food, clothing, and medical treatment for the sanyasis as well as. 


students who lived there.” 


We find certain important references in the Pampa Bharata’ 


wherein it is said that physicians (doctors) were sent to treat the’ 


elephants and _ horses, which were wounded in battle~fields. 


Operations also were conducted on battle-fields. We. find in the 


Pampa Bharata again a detailed description of a particular method 
™ La 


of conducting operation.’ The pieces of arrows found in the bodies. 


1. EC. II Sb 129, 1120 A.D. 

2. SII. XI p. I, 25, 1029 A.D._ 
Puttappa, K.V. Op. Cit, p. 280. 

4, Ibid, p. 281. 
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and the bones were taken out with the help of a magnet which was 


held in front of those pices to attract the same 


Inscriptions of the period _,Wiention the .mames of several — 
physicians and donations sande By them to temples. The Sirsi 
plates of the early Kadamba ruler, Ravivarma refer to the royal 
physician Nilakantha who gave four Nivartanas of land ‘to temple 


Madhava. 1 ; 


An inscription from Davanagéri dated 1054 A.D. mentions the. 


physician, Vijayapandita and describes him as Kaliyuga 


Dhanvantari.” Another inscription dated 1081 A.D. from 
Lakshmesvara refers to the great physician Kannappa. He had- 


seven sons, namely, Indrappa, Idvara, Parasva, Raja, Ratedeva:: 
‘Adinata and Santiparsva. The last son was an expert physician. 
He continued the family profession.> A caeerd dated 1139 A.D. 
refers to another physician Jaiyu. He is described as a great 
expert in all branches of medicine inéluding Cunaey science and 


specially Gajavaidya.” ‘A Mysore: record dated 1181 A.D. praises 


: 


1. EL XVI p. 264. 
2. EC, XI Dg 74, 1054 A.D. 


EIe XVI p. 58, 1081 A.D. 
4. EC. V AK 17, 1139 A.D... 


two persons namely, Achyutaviréndra Sikyappa and his son as 
expert physicians . (varavaidya), and Bhisagraja (prince among 
physicians) .? A Hoysala record of 1286 A.D. refers to the great 

physican Pileyannagal. He is mentioned as Vaidyadéva (great among | 
doctors in oe inscription .2 Another. inscription mentions Pileyanna 


as a royal physician well-versed in the science of medicine.° 


In ancient — India hospitals were attached to educational 
centres, like mathas. The Shikaripur inscription dated 1162 A.D. 
refers to Kodiyamatha which had a hospital, where the destitute 
and the diseased were fed and treated.“ “Another record from 


Sérab, mentioris three hospitals attached to the temple of Balligave. 


SOME IMPORTANT PHYSICIANS 


‘Ayurvedic system of medicine is one of the great 
contributions of ancient India to the world. Karnataka had its own. 


share in it. | 


1. EC. IV Ch 158 1181 A.D. 

2. Ibid, V AK 8, 9, 10, 1286 A.D. 
3. MAR., 1940 p. 136. 

4. EC. ViI SK 102, 1162 A.D. 


5. Raice, B.L. Mysore and Coorg from the inscription, p.277. 


Amongst the works on Ayurvéda systems of medicine Charaka 
Samhita, Susuruta Samhita and Vagbhata Samhita are known as 


Brahat rayi in three major basic texts. Then there are three 


4 , < . 
famous minor works .on medicine, viz., Sarangadhara Samhita and 


Bhavaprakasa and Madhava’ idhana. Thege are well-known = as 


Laghuttrayi (three minor basic texts).) 


Pujyapada was a celebrated name among the Jaina authors. 
He Sie also known as Devanandi. He was the contemporary of 
Durvinita, the Ganga king. He was a great writer, scholar, poet, 
grammarian, mystic and = yogi. Therefore, he was called. 
Jinendrabuddhi. Pujyapdda's scholarship was described by a great’ 


poet. 


His work on medicine is called Kalyanakaraka. It deals 
with the treatment of certain diseases. The drugs prescribed here 
are purely ; . vegetarian and, non-alcohalic.” Another poet 
Parsvapandita says about the Pujyapada's medical work Kalyana 


Karaka as follows: 


1. Ijari Danyakumara, Op. Cit, p. 20. 
2. Sharma, S.R. Jainism and Karnatak Culture, Dharwad, 


1940, p. 73. 


“piijyapadamunipa who was famous on earth and the ieee 
ocean of milk of compassion, removed the diseases and defects of 
the body by his work, the KelySnekarake, the vast defects of 
speech by the Sabda Sadhakajinéndra and the false defects of the 
people of the world by the Vritti. on the Talivebcdnabatstrvannan 

The Kalyana Karaka is a work in which taking of wines 
and meat even as medicine was dis-approved. This book contains 
25 chapters, which are divided into two broad sections called 


Sv&stharak shadhikadra and Chikitsadhikara. 
RR eRe oer ea ear eeral SA ee A, Se eA A oe SE ae 


Ugradityacharya was a physician in the court of 
Amoghavarsha, the Rastrakita king. He was engaged in penance : 
for a long period of time in the Ramagiri hills in Vangimandala. 
He strongly debated in a very scholarly manner against the use of 
non-vegetarian food in the court of the king. He was a disciple of 


t , 1 
Srinand) . 


ee Narasimhachar, R. Karnataka Kavi Carite, Vol. I, 
Bangalore, 1972, p. 

Sakalérvinuta Pijapada munipam to7 pevda kolyonaka 
rakadim dehodo dés'horh vitatavacha diéshamarh sabdasa& 
dhoka Jainéndradi nijagajjanad mityadoédhamam tatvabheé 
d-hakatattvarthada vratti. inde ka edam 


'Karunyamagdarna’ vam. 


4. Srikanthamurti, K.R. Op. Cit, p. 10. 


Majority of the farands who lived in Kalyana during the 
12th century A.D., were known by the professions they followed, for 


example, we may cite, Madivala  washerman;, M&chideva, Ambigara 


‘boatsman_, Choudayya, Bachikayakada carpenters , Basappa, 
Hadapada . Barber, Appanna, Dohara Tanner,, Kakkayya, 
Turughali ‘cowherd Ramayya etc.. In the same manner Sanganna 


was also known by his profession. He was called Vaidya Sanganpa. 
Some vachanas written by him are available today, but whether this 
profession came to him as hereditary or he learnt it newly, is not 
known for certain. We find references to him in literary works like 


Bhairvesvara Kavya, Kathamanisitra ratnakara, Gururaja Charitre | 


and others J 


* 


Vaidya Sanganna was an expert in diagnosing the diseases 
by reading.the pulses of a person. In his vachanas vaidya 
Sanganna gives us various types of nadis (pulse) numbering as 


many as 27, 


"Mayuranadi mandiikanadi Jalikanagi Ahiva]inadi 
Mandalaqamakanadi, Shandeta Pathanadi dirgha nadi 


Adamanadi Uttaranagi pirvanagi Pasthinadi Gajagamananadi 


Hachchottinadi vikramanadi Sutranadi 


Sanchunadi Sanchalanadi Saityanadi Usha nadi 


net ne amen maint ar ime Abana 


1 Nayaka, H.M. and Venkatachala Sastri, Kannada Sahitya 
Charitre, Vol. 4, Mysore, 1977. p. 762. 


Vihanganadi Kurmanadi markatanadi 
pipilikanadi Daushtranadi Karkdtakanadi 
Samarasanadi Santoshanadi 


t 
Inti pratamanadiyolagada Sariradalli tocuvaneat- 


In another vachan mentioned herbs; he speaks of 


preparation of medicines. 


"Vaidyavendu maduvalli nanamulike vanadravya saha 
muntagi Lavana. Pashana léha panchasindhirangalinda 
eaabiy 


rasa dravya muntada sarangala kramangalalli 


sara sandana vihanga mraganara muttivarélagada 
nana jivangala nimityava Pramahisi tann&tmasiddi 
yagi ta madida Oshad Prasiddavagi"@ 


From this it is clear that he used to prepare medicine by 


mixing various herbs. In other vachanas, he has stated in clear 


terms different kinds of diseases, their diagnosis and treatments. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE (pASUVAIDYA SASTRA) 


The need to have a healthy live stock required enough of 


care to be given to animals which in birth demanded the attention 


of doctors to turn to veternary science.> In the Mahabharata’ we 


1. 


3. 
4. 


Sunkapur, M.S. sakalapuratana Vachanagalu, Dharwad,-. 
1968, p. 288. 


Ibids Vachana, 109, 


e 
Shama Sastry, R. Arthasastra, pp. %2 and 166. 
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find references to Gajasutra, Aswastitra, works We elephants and 
horses. Kautilya also refers to doctors, and those who treated elephant 
and horses. . adoxa! established throughout his empire and the 
frontier eiadewe hospitals for the treatment of men and animals 
alike.” In Karnataka a Ganga ruler fripurusha was himself the 
author of Gajagastra.° This work deals with the treatment of 


diseases among elephants. 


Chalukya. king Kirtivarma, the brother of Vikramaditya II 
is the author of Govaidya, a treatise on veterinary science.” An ) 
inscription dated 1139 A.D. mentions Jaiyu a physician who was 
— expert in Gajavaidya > treating elephant diseases. The . 
Chalukya ruler. SomesVvara III in his work Manasbdlasa, describes in- 
some detail : the treatment of diseases not only of men, but also of 
animals such Es : horses, elephants and the like.© Chandraraja, 


Abhinava Chandra, Ramachandra, Padmapandita were the authors of 


the Asvavaidya . fs 


1. Ibid, . p. 168. . 


2. Narasimhachar, R. Karnataka Kavi Carite, Vol. I, p. #7. 
3. ° EC VIII PL. 35. 
4. . Narasimhachar, R. Op. Cit, p. 128. 

5. EC. V AK 17, #=%41139 A.D. ‘ 
6. Shrigondekar, G.K. Op. Cit, Vol. I, 137-298 (roga-cikitsa) 


pp. 16-33; I, 139-45. (rajarha-vaidyah) p. 51; 
II 582-622 (Asvaroga-chikitsa) pp. 99-104; 
Il 632-76 (gajaroga chikitsa) pp. 105-09. 


7; Narasimhachar, R. Op. Cit, p. 25. 


ne 
© 
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SECTION Iv 


EDUCATION AND FINE ARTS 


Karnataka was the home-land of many arts. Here many 


arts grew and developed as a result of the encouragement given by 


kings, queens and other members of royal families and officers of - 


the state. It is true to say that as is the arts, so is the - 


culture, and..as is the culture, so is the art. It is really — 


" 


reciprocal. 


We find references to arts in a number of Sanskrit, Jaina | 


and Buddhist -works. In ancient Indian works references are made — 


to as many as 64 arts, in all. There are references, to arts of | 


various types even in the Kamasutra of V&tsayana. Some works — 


mention more than 64 arts, while the Jaina works mention 72 arts. 


The Jaina work Lalitavistara records 86 arts. But the generally | 


accepted number in respect of arts is sixty four. 


In inscriptions, however, there are infrequent references to 


64 arts. For example, a record dated 1129 A.D. described the 


mahajanas of Sedimba agrahadra as experts in the 64 arts.? 


i Mookerji, R.K. Op. Cit, p. 437. 


2. Ibid. 


Chavushasti eapanvies Vasuvati girvanarum). .A record dated 1092 A.D. 
describes Maridaledvara Kalinda Bhupati as well-versed in 64 arts 
(Chatusputtaka Avildsine Bhujangain) .; Another inscription dated . 
1095 A.D. describes a person as an expert in Tarka, Vyakarna, 
Chitra, Patra, bharatadyaneka t¢haughasti kala, samagra chaturya_ 


chaturtanana 3 A record mentions 16 arts as follows: Vyakarna, 


( 
Nighantu, Ganita, V&tsayana, Jotishya, Sakuna, Chanda, Manu, . 


Gandhara, ‘Alankara, Mahakavya, Nataka, Adhyatma, Arthasastra, 
ee : TI 


Siddhanta and Pramana in 1092 A.D. 

But it is difficult to believe that there were persons who 
were well-versed in all the 64 arts. It appears, however, that 
people who were well-versed in more than one arts, were generally. 


said to have been scholars in all the 64 arts. 


There are two kinds of arts viz., general arts and fine 
arts. Music, dance and drawing, form the various types of fine 


arts. 


There are references both in literature and inscriptions ta 


the fact that the people of Karnataka were well-versed in fine arts. 


1. Ibid} IX (1) 161, 1692 A.D, 
EC’ V Mj 18 1095 A.D. 
3. SII’ IX (i) 161, 1092 A.D. 


A. MUSIC 


"Gitam vadyain tatha Nratyam trayam Sangita muchyate". It 


means that “music consists of singing, playing on _ musical 
instruments and dancing. When all these three are present in a 
performance then it is called music. Music is part and parcel of 
the life itself. It is said that the music that falls on the ears of 


a new born baby makes his life full of bliss throughout. 


Even though it is one of the fine arts, it is considered as 
an art of all- arts. We find references to ‘music in inscriptivns : 
while the inscription of Talagunda describing the glory of the ' 
Kadamba king Kakustavarma states that his palace was pesadnalad 


with music (Nana vidha - dravina - sara - samuchchayeghumatta ~ 


dvipendra - mada - vasita - gopureshu samgita ~- valgu - 
ninadeshu ~- griheshu) 7 


An inscription dated 1095 A.D. while . 
describing the Kadamba royal court refers to singing, playing on 
musical instruments and dancing performed by the girls there.” In 


addition to ‘reading and discussion of poetry and dramas 


performance of music was common. 


i. Gopal, B.R. Corpus of Kadamba Inscriptions, Sirsi, 1985, 
p. 15. | 


2. EC: V. Mj. 18, 1095 A.D. 


The kings, queens and other members of the royal family 
were s7aticvoseea in the art of music. Pampa in his Bharata 
mentions the subjects studied by the prince which included 
Gandharva vidya (music) .} Kudlur plates of Marasimha states that, 
Erayappa, son of Narasimhadeva was an expert like Bharata in the 
arts of vocal music, instrumental music and dancing.” An 
inscription dated 1054 A.D. refers to an officer Annaya under 
Jayakegi I as well-versed in‘ rivisic, ‘instrumental music and dancing.” 
A record ‘fen Gudigéri in Dharwad district, says that Q 
Kanchalan@ha@devi, the queen. of Ch@lukya king Somesvara II had © 

: res . 
the epithet Sakala - Kala . dnare. It shows that she was 
well-versed ta all the fine arts.” Chalukya Sdémesvara III, the 
author of Manasdllasa was regarded as an authority on music. In 
his work he described the music and musical instruments in not less 
than 2500 verses.” An inscription dated 1084 A.D. praised 
Lakéntdévi, “queen of Chalukya Vikramaditya VI as an enlightened ~ 
lady with mastery over all ue fine arts.° Kétalad&vi, another | 


queen of Vikramaditya VI was also called Sakala - Kaladhare, 


: ¢ % 
Anéka_desabliagha Sangita - Vidyadhare. She had mastered all arts 


, 


and knew many languages besides being an expert in music.’ 


1. Puttappa, K.V. Op, Cit, p. 46. 

2. ; MAR. 1921 p. 48. . 

cy EI, XXXVII p. 284, ©1054 A.D. 

4. ARSIE, = 1958 E.No. 110. 

5. Shrigondekara, G.K. Op. Ci , Vol. II, p. 284. 4 
6. EI, XV, 102, 1084 A.D. 


7. SII,IX 159 1090 A.D. - 
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An inscription dated 1103 A.D. mentions that Padmaladevi, 
Chavaladevi, and Boppadevi, the three wives of Hoysala king 
Ballala I, were highly skilled in the arts of singing and dancing.! 


A record dated 1113 A.D. says that Balachidevi, the queen of Ganga 


Permadi was a_ perfect dancer.” An inscription dated 1117 A.D. from 


Belur states that Santala, the queen-of Wishnuvardhana was known 
to be perfectly trained in music and dancing and the records 


describes her as’ Sangite. 6aradvati.” The Hoysala king 


Vishnuvardhana is described in a record as a cannoissu. of music — 


pe 


(Sangita prasanga, Bhangi Sangata Chatura Bharata) .° Another 4 
Hoysala ruler Balla II is-gescribed in an record of 1190 A.D. as a 


ot 
Bharata in the art’ of ‘music and dance.” 


The life of Indian music is Raga (Sruti) and tones (Svara) 


from the causal sound or Nada. We find this idea clearly 


7 @ 


explained in Maganga's Brhaddégi when he says - 


ar 
* 


Idanim: Sampravaksyami nada-laksmana muttamam 


se Be iee? Nee z ee 6 
* Na ‘madena’ vina gitam na nNadena vina syaroh. 


»? 


4 
¥ ~~ Sa Aa al 
; , 


1. EC: VI Cm 260, 1103 A.D. 

2. Ibid, VII Sh 97, 1113 A.D. 

3. Ibid,. V BL 58 1117 A.D. 

4. ° bids IV Ng 3 1135 A.D. 

5, Ibid, VI Kd 156, 1190 A.D. 

6. Swami. Prajanandan Historical Development of Indian Music : 


Calcutta, 1960, pp. 84-85. 


Several records under study mentioned Ragaparivara and 
Melapadhati* besides mentioning Battisraga. 


e 


A record dated 1079 A.D. says that, Barmayya was an 


expert in the Battis araga and all branches of music. The passage 


4 6, 
. Tuns thus - ‘ “™ 
* 


v 


Jopalinarayanam~ bhavanantakaram- (de). kevilasain 
battisaraga bahukalad-brahmath vagdevilabda—vara -Prasadam 
dana vinddanamadi samasta prasasti sahitam 

aN - srimanmbkari Barmmayyam 2 


« 
4 


fy. 


Basavesvata algo mentions Battisaraga in his vachana® 


A musician: by name, Ragada Sankanna was very famous in 
the court of Chalukya Vikramaditya ‘VI. He used’ to sing everyday 
in the court and get twelve gold coins (#arahas) for his singing. 


Vikramaditya,’ gave more respect, to? Sankanna than to any other 


* great musician, for his; court. “The reason for it was that 


*.,! aly ag 
Sankanna's’ music was full of the flavour of devotion. On account 
tr a 7 : 


of his devotion Sankatma won the competition with the musicians of 


the Gouladesa and also won a title Raga Rasanka (the winner of 


musical melody) from the king.’ 


Fee 


. HAS.» 18, A,B,C, 1178 A.D. 


1 

2 SIIsXVIII 86, 1079 A.D. 

3. Hiremath, R.C. Op. Cit, Vachana, No. 498. 
4 


, Sastri, C.N. Karnataka Sangita Vaibhava, Dharwad, 1976, 
p. 124. ‘ 


is 
ad 
or 


Another important aspect of the art of music was the 
instruments. . Musical ‘instruments have been classified under the 


following five categories by the ancient music scholars, viz., tata, 
* ; b. Se al 


vitala, gughira, anabadahva and ghana. 


The Tata category of instruments are the stringed ones 


which are played with stroke of fingers or plectra. 


The Vitata category of instruments are also the stringed 
ones and they are played with a bow. 
The Sughira category consisted of the wind instruments. 


. 


Anabadhava category of instruments are those whose faces 


are covered with skin and are played either by hand or by sticks. 


.? 


Ghana. category of instruments are those which are made of 


metals. Sémesvara III, son of Vikramaditya, in his great work 


Manaséllasa also mentioned this kind of musical instruments.“ 


ae 


a 


During the period under study, mention is made of several 


musicians well-versed in all the branches of music i.e., both vocal © 


1. Gosvami, O. The story of Indian Music, Bombay, 1961, | 
p. 292. : 


2. Shirigondekara, G.K. Op. Cit, p. 


and instrumental. A record dated 1045 A.D. for instance, describes 
' Chavunda, the: head of Mulagund, as a master in all types of 
musical instruments, viz., Tata, Vitata, Ghana and éugnira.! 
“Another “record from Dharwad district, states that, 
AsPaniarye was an expert in music, and dancing etc., and was 
imdead a Brahma in 32 ragas, and also in many other arts.” 
Ereyamma or Eraga, a siboraiwiats ruler of Jagadekameliesees | 
is described in a redord from Mantura, dated 1041 A.D. as in 
expert in music and other arts. Vadya Vidyaddharam Sakalakala- 
dharam Sarasvatikerna Rungataw A record dated 1045 A.D. from 
Mugad, in Dharwad district mentions that Traividya Chudamani was 
expert in the musical instruments (Vadya-Vidya-Visarada- 
Prabhudharum).° Another undated inscription from Dharwad states 


that, a Ratta king Kanna was skilled in dancing, music and other 


allied arts (Vadyavidyadhara nolrarasankésvara).> 


1. SII, XI (i) 78, 1045 A.D. 

2 SII. XVIII 86, 1079 A.D. 

3. - Ibid, XI (i) 74, 1041 A.D. 

he Ibidy 78, 1045 A.D. 

5 KI. VI, 14, Somesvara II undated. 
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A record dated 1199 A.D. from Devanagera describes a 
certain person as an expert in instrumental music ("tumburanarada- 


dinritya gectavadya vitarana vinodapriyam").? 


In Karnataka almost every temple had musicians, both 
vocalists and instrumentalists, who rendered their services 


regularly there. $ 


Under the category of the instrumentalists come lute 
players, ° drummers, ” beating various types of drums like the 
headed drums and double headed drums,° tabor beaters® ‘gong 


beaters,” hand-bell ringers, ° conch-blowers,” horaebleweoe. © 


Now, if we intend to know details of musical instruments, we 
have to turn our attention to sculptures engraved on the herostones . 
and the temples. For example Shiva is standing with Rudravina (A. 


kind of flute in his hand, in the first cave in Badami. We also 


7 SII. XX, 184, 1199 A.D. 

Bs MAR. 1937, 27, 1100 A.D. 
3: SII, II, Pt. IIY 66, 

4. EC. Iv 50,- 975 A.D. 

5, EC. X. KL 106, 1071 A.D. 
6. Ibid., | , 

7. Ibid, 

8. Ibid.,- 

9, Ibid., 

10. 


SII, II Pt. III 66, and EI IV 50, 975 A.D. 


find a flute player and a blower of horns, etc., among the statues 

found in the second cave in same place. There is one more similar . 
statue in Ramesvara temple in the village called Narasamagula in _ 
Nelawmangala taluka. We find many blowers ef various musical - 


instruments carried on hero-stones that are found in various parts 


of Karnataka . 


DANCE AND DRAMA 


: ad s 
Inscriptions have recorded that drama was one of the — 


subjects studied in ancient Karnataka. But these happened to be” : 
the dramas in Sanskrit and not in Kannada. As it was included in 
the study of “Sanskrit jaauaue and literature. It can safely be > 
inferred that it was no other than Sanskrit drama itself. 


An ieeeistion dated 797 A.D. described the Ganga Klag 
Sivamara as an expert in poetry and as a patron of arts, dance, 
drama and also in playing./ Another Ganga king Satyavakya » 
 Nolambadeva, learnt the science of politics, grammar, medicine, 
poetry, mathematics, asteey: Puranas and Bharatasastra, drama 


besides singing, dancing and instrumental music.” It is known 


1. EC. IX, 60, 797 A.D. i 


2. MAR, 1921. 


from the story ef Sukumaraswami, from ‘Vaddaradhane that drama 
was one of the subjects studied by Agnibhuti and Vayubhuti.? In 
the same manner, Pampa stated that drama was also one of the 
subjects studied by princes.” It fs clear that drama was one 


among the subjects of higher education. 


~ 


It is known from the inscription that the mahajanas. of 


agrahdras knew drama, for example, an inscription in Talagunda 


ae 


states that the mahajanas of that agrahara were well-versed in the 3 


Vedha, Vedhanga Mimamsa, ‘Tarkka, Smruti, Puranas and Nataka.” 
The mahajanas of Kukanur had learnt various arts including drama 


and Bharata. 7 


An inscription dated 1082 A.D. from Chinna-Tumbala refers 


that Dandanayaka Kaliga was expert in 64 arts including dance.” 


1. Narasimhacharya, D. (Ed) Vaddaradhane, p. 34. 
2. Puttappa, K.V. Op. Cit, p. 47. 

3. EC: Vil SK 176, 450 A.D. 

4. Desai, P.B. Op. Cit, p. 83. 

5, SIL IX (i) 161, 1092 A.D. 
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Pattadakal inscription dated 850 A.D. refers to a great 
dancer Achalan. He was an expert in the art advocated by 


Bharata. The passage runs thus. 


"Bharatanuta—vachana-rachana—virachita—natasevya 
Simghanadena~ paranata-~madandhahasti-parihinamad6 
bhavatyeva. Natasevya -Bharatamata -Yutapatuta 

ra -vachanasani- Prapatena-~ Kutilonnata_nafadailaih 


Sphutitanta. mastakarpata. (m) ti Achalan.? 


According to Dodwad plates, Vijayaditya, the brother of Goa 
Kadamba king Permadideéva, was an expert in Music and dance. 


The passage runs thus ~- 


"daisyammargé ~shadamga-chchavita ~jala 
yute-raga Gamga-pravahe 

nrityénan-amga~hdra—padakara-vara 
vina—yasa—chitre.hudukka 

vinopathgadi-vadyepyati- sayita-mat 


. Bharati-bhushanayah. 


An inscription from ‘Alahalli in $ikaripura taluka dated 
1113 A.D. states that Bachaladévi, wife of Mahamandalégvara Ganga 
Permidi had specialised in dramatics and won the heart of her 
husband by enacting a play and obtained the title patra jagadate 


(head of the world of dancers)° 


1. IA. x p. 167, 850 A.D. 
2. Gurav, R.N. The Kadmbas of Goa and Their Inscriptions 


(unpublished thesis), Dharwad, p. 405. 
3. EC~ VII Sh 97, 1113 A.D. 


Another epigraph- from Sravanabelagola dated 1195 A.D. 


states that Nagadéva erected a stone pavement and a dancing hall 


in “front of the Parsvanatha bagadi./ Yet another record of 


Rastrakuta king: Prabhutavarsha from Manne in Bangalore district . 
says that, the king granted a village to the dance teacher and 


dancing girls, and drums for the Jaina temple at Manyapura. 


1. EC, II 335, 1195 A.D. 


2. Ibid., IX NI 61, 802 A.D. 
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SECTION I 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


"Sarira madyam khalu dharma sadhanam" 


Kalidasa 


According to poet Kalidasa, health of the body is the main | 
source to achieve all sorts of dharma and moksha. Health is — 
wealth. Rody de like a pot, a0 “can develop it as you wish. | 
Health depends on. food, water, air, sun-light, work, rest, physical. 
activities etc..: Physical education should form part of general - 


education. | All round development of the child is the real 


education. 


Educational system in a far off country like ancient Greece, 
aimed at producing physical. strength, courage and obedience in! 
pupils under ‘the supreme control of the state. The immediate ain: 
was to train the youth as’ soldierss who would endure, labour and 
fight ‘to sun guek: ‘Thus, they gave much importance for the body 
building. They regarded a strong man as aie good citizen: 


"Physical education is an integral part of that total education, 


which aimed to develop the child physically, mentally, emotionally 


and socially fit citizens through the medium of physical activities 


. yl 
which have been selected with a view to realising the outcomes.' 


In. Sparta, for instance, military education was given to its. 
people to Se ueeat the freedom of the country. Much importance was 
given to the development of the body. According to William James, : 
physical education was not only to develop the body but also to. 
inculcate ood virtues like discipline, punctuality, co-operation, 


love, leadership, courage, skill, mental ability Stes? 


In ancient India at the famous educational centres like. 
Nalanda, Vikramdila and Tak$hasila students were taught different: 
subjects like archery, chariot riding, wrestling, boxing, acting, 
dancing etc.. Takshadgila was known for the training in aetalg 
It was the centre of attraction for princes and the rich.? Physical 


education given in Nalanda University was very prominent.’ 


Karnataka was not an exception to this. Physical education 
‘was not the part of their studies but it was inculcated in the life 


‘of students in those days. John ‘Mosan Taler observed that the 


* 


i. Khan Eraj Ahmed, History of Physical Education, Patna, 
1964, p. 31. 

2. Malidevaru, C.H. Sikshana Tatvasastra, Tumkur, 1976, 
p. 103. = 

3. Khan Eraj Ahmed, Op. Cit, p. 319. 


Altekar, A.S. Education, p. 123. 


child had to concentrate on his books, and learning a 
hundred jeer ago. The home and the fields provided physical 
health, strength, skills and ability, Now the schools have 
to develop all such good qualities. They have to develop the child 
mentally, morally. and emotionally, co-ordination of the motornerves, | 
strength, balance of the mind and perseverence are some of the © 
essential qualities emphasised. The school is an institution where - 


the child acquires knowledge and develops all its abilities.? 


But in ancient days though it was not taught as a separate 
subject, it was not neglected. We read about the brave deeds of| 
the people in epigraphs. Such individuals are compared to Epic 
Beles, like Rama, Hanum@na, Bali, Dadhichi , Dharmaraya, Bhima, 


Bhishma, Arjuncetc.. There are stone epigraphs, they are erected in 


the memory of brave people who had died in the battles. 


In an epigraph dated 1072 A.D. Ighwara Dandadhisa and 
Slovideva Dandadisa are™ described as Bhima and Arjuna the epic 


heroes. - 


1. Taler, J.M. Development and Education, Patna, 1957, p. 50. 


2. Ibid, 74, 1074 A.D. 
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An . inscription from Hassan taluka dated 1171 A.D. 
Tammadirudra was compared to Sruta, Kama and- Bhimaséna. The . 


passage runs thus - 


. 


fxidardhi janake Sfiratara 
nirtitam Kamaniyaralligabhinavakayam 


4 tt. 
_ “‘parabalake Beemasénam 


: . harapadayugabringanenipa tammadirudra. * 


In the inscription of 1179 A.D. from Sérab taluka, a brave. 
person is compared to Abhimanyu who daringly entered into the 


battle (Chakravyithava hdkkirddukkalabhimanyiinate) .” 


t 


4 


A hero-stone of the 12th century describes Kétamalla as. 


Bhima and Arjuna, the lines run thus - 


_ Jitva bahubhatanyuddebimarjuna 
parakrama 


+ virasri ramanobhitva Kétamall& divangatah * 


Thus, the brave persons were described in inscriptions and 
compared to the renowned people of the past. It is difficult to say 
whether physical education to such “brave people was ar 


& 


exclusive subject of study. They were trained in the house only. 


ii; EC, XV Hn, 90, 1171 A.D. 
2. Ibid, VIII, Sb 20, 1179 A.D. 
3. EC: Vill Nr, 70, 12th century A.D. 
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Physical education had its own importance in the education of 
princes. ave king had to learn Arthasastra which included horse 
riding, politics, archery etc.. : This shows that they had to 
undergo the stren ous physical érainings According to Pampa 
Arikesari,the ehalinve prince had to learn archery along with other 


subjects.” 


In ancient days the kings and other members of the royal 
family used to send their ances and sons to the remote. gurukulas. 
Some kings had arranged to teach their sons in the palace itself. 
They jntented the princes to undergo the cig sical education also. 
The princes had to do all the necessary house-hold work of the 
gurukulas. _ The poor’ students who were uriable to pay the fees had 
to do all -jobs. They had to bring fire-wood from the forest and 
"water from the well or the stretch. They had to graze the cattle of 
the teacher. They were going with their teachers for collecting 7 
alms. They were undergoing physical exercises when they were. 
doing such jobs. They were learning all the necessary good 
qualities like perse verence, broad mindedness, co-operation etc.. 


They, develgped themselves physically strong. 


ds Siamasastri, R. Op. Cit? pp. 37-40. 
2. Puttappa, K.V. Op.Cit, p. 45. 
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Gurukulas of ancient days were established in peaceful and 
healthy atmosphere of forests. The students were enjoying the life 
in such gurukulas because Whey were far away from the noise of the 
cities. The ‘lovely atmosphere of the gurukulas developed the 
students sngeicaliy and mentally for hard work and_= study. 
Agraharas and Ghatikas were dine examples for such places. The 
student's practised yogasanas in those days. They had strong and 


healthy bodies. The physical health creates mental peace. 


The kings and feudatories had many programmes relating to . 
the physical activities. Their education included wrestling, boxing, © 
horse riding, elephant riding, swimming, hunting, dancing, etc.. 
- ‘These activities provided them not only entertainment but also — 


exercises for the physical development. 


The Devagiri copper plates of Mrigegavarma state that he. 
was proficient in many sports comprising the riding on elephants 


and horses (Hastya-asvarodhana praharan-adishu vyayami kishu).? 


~ on 


Another inscription states that Triyambaka, the Ganga 
‘prince had developed his arms strong and round through the 
physical exercises.” 


1. IA, VII., p. 258. 
a MAR, 1925, p. 68. 
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Wrestling 


Wrestling was a very popular sport in ancient days. The | 
Nadaceiiees: of SoOmesvara speaks of three -giagaltications in 
wrestling, viz., Jeshthak, Antar~Jesthak and Gopalak, resembling © 
the present dwccisleation as heavy, middle and battom weights.? 
During the rule of Kalyana Chalukyas there was a Malladhyaksha : 
(Chairman of wpactievs) who looked wie the welfare and training. 
of wrestlers.« The nevanntient itself was taking care of their food . 
and break-fast.. Among the Gangas and Kaly&ni Chalukyas some _ 
kings added the title (birudu) malla after their names to describe. 
their ' strength like fechamalias Ahavamalla, Trailokyamalla, | 
Bhuvanaikyamalla ; : 


a 


The Game of Ball. 


We come across the description of a bail game in the. 
Manasollasa., It is similar to the present polo. Two teams of eight: 
players were using sticks, similar to the present day hockey sticks. . 


There were two poles. instead of one pole of the present day.? 


An inscription dated 972 A.D. from Sravanabelagola states. 


about a similar game as described in the Manasollasa. Rastrakita 


1. Shirigondekar, Op. Cit, Vol. II, p. 36. 


2. Ibid, pp. 229-239. 


King Indraraéja IV was very efficient in this game. The 
description of this game is similar to the present day gdlf. There. 
was only one difference in this game. The players were playing 
this game Wiaing the horses. The various skills of this game were 
called Siikar,. Diishkar, Vidham, and Vigham Dishkar (77-78 and 
102-103 lines)." The ball was called Girige. They used to hit it 
with a stick.’ The different words. they used in this game were 
Darvatdbhadra, Uddavala, Chakravyuho We come across such words : 
in inscriptions. Indraraja was so skillful in this game, that he™ 
had mastery over 338 types of hits; he used them very freely. He: 
was able to use any kind of horse, stick and ball easily. He 
could take the horse round the field for eight or ten times without. 
any difficulty .7 A scholar states that this game was similar to. the: 
polo of present day. And this game was played for the first time. 
in Scotland. Another inscription states that the Ganga king, 
Narasimha had learnt the ball game and that he was expert in that. 
game." In the Kumara Rama Sangatya there is a description of: 


the same type of game.” 


We come across the same type of game in an inscription of 


. Rattas dated 803-804 A.D. ° 


Me EC- II Sb 163, 972 A.D. 


1 

2 Ibid, 

3. Karnataka Parampare, Vol. I, p. 422. 
b MAR, 1921, p. 21. 


5. Varadarajarao, Kumara Ramana Sangatya, Mysore, 1966, pis, 
6. JBBRAS., X,  p. 294, aa 


Hunting 


In ancient. days hunting was a profession for some people. | 
But the royal people used to hunt for their entertainment. It was. 


a popular game in the past. 


We come across in inscriptions some descriptions about the 


hunting of different animals like pigs, tigers, and elephants. 


Hunting of F Pig 


? 


The British Museum plates of Rastrakuta king, Govind III. 
informs us how he speared the boars preserved for his sport when: 


he returned to RaméSvarain on the Tungabhadra.* 


This. shows that in the past the kings reared the pigs for 
the game of hunting. A record dated 1144 A.D. refers that a Gorav 
called Asagar pierced a pig to death.” Another hero-stone of 1182 
A.D. states that Podatiy hunted a wild boar bravely and died in 


the fighting = 


Inscriptions clearly reveal that in the hunting of boars, 


dogs played an important role. The Atkur inscription is the chief 


1. IA. XI p. 126, EI, XXXII p. 331 803-804 A.D. 
2: EC, III Md 22, 1144 A.D. 
3. Ibid, VII SK 159, 1183 A.D. 


among all other inscriptions. A dog named Kali died in. an 


encounter with a boar. The description is as follows - 


"Dayéya meréydle (lle) mba Kaliyain 
Dayegeyyendu Kondana nayam 

Kalalénada belatdrapadu 

-vanadéseya marudiydla piri (dumpa) ndige 
vitt6de Pandiyum nayuvodasattuvadarkke 
yatakorol challé$varada munde kallannadisi 


piriyakereya..... ut 


According to another inscription of 975 A.D., there were twa 
dogs named Log and Dhavala that died in an encounter with boars. 
Log had killed 75 boars and Dhavala 26. It is interesting to note 
that a hero-stone was erected as a monument to those two brave 


dogs.” 


Hunting of Tiger 


Tiger hunting was in vogue in ancient days in India. .We 
find many coins depicting a man fighting with a tiger, during the 
Gupta period.° In Hoysala symbol we see Sala fighting against a 


tiger. There ate a few hero-stones which describe the tiger humting 


EC- III Md 41, 950 A.D. 
2 Ibid, X KL 85, 975 A.D. 
3. Nagegouda, H.L. Pravasikanda India, Vol. 3, p. 404. 


rN 
by the brave. According to an inscription of 751 A.D., a person 


pierced the tiger in an encounter, + In the same way a man called 
Kafhbal took an oath of killing the tiger which had carried away 
- and killed a buffelo calf of Mandikalla in Miilibagilotaluka, and 
killed it in only one day .7 We have another sneeanes of Nayaga- 
Rama who killed a tiger which had entered into the village called 
Attiganah@lli. He also died in the fight.° Thus we come across — 


many instances of tiger hunting in inscriptions and hero-stones. 


ie 


Hunting of Elephants 


An elephant is a big and strong animal. Karnataka is the 
home for elephants. They hve their own importance and in the 
military history.’ | We have seen that Gajas AGshtra was one of the. 
subjects of studies in ancient Karnataka. There are some examples 
* of elephant hunting though they are small in number. In an 
inscription of 990 A.D., we come across a marvellous example of 
elephant fighting. It says that king R&chamalla of the Gangas 


family subdued an angry elephant with his left hand.” 


1. EC- X Mb 78, 751 A.D. 

2. Ibid, 162, 950 A.D. 

Se Ibid, ‘XV BL, 339, 1231 A.D. 

4a, Chidananda Murthy, Op. Cit, p. 263. 


5. MAR. 1923 p. 114, 990 A.D. 
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Another inscription dated 1179 A.D. from Kotrégeré says that 
Bimmana pierced the head of an elephant and he also died in an 


encounter. It says that - 


"Ma@sasanivaradandu~Sankamadeévanodane madavalliya 
Kalagadandu Bipurada Bammana-Aneyamastaka-vaniradu 


Siraldka praptanada devasékauringe bandalli 
1 


hanavina bannakahasalisida" 
Yet another inscription from Mattir in Kadir taluka dated 
1148-A.D. states that a brave man* got a mask of an elephant which. 


he had killed from the king. It says - 


"Nirddodisi tannirida todaru ettidaneya 
mogavadada birudannegatteduyum-kirtti 
a yt salaly tannalvamattaralu tanage ‘kodagi | 
- manyuavagi nadeyuva gaddenadubay--alalu . 


salage hattu"” 


We come across a separate department for elephants in 

; dik 3 re 
Kautilya's Arthashastra. The duties of tthe manager of such a 
Gajashakhe are spelt out in detail. The managers of the corps of 


elephants were called by the name of Gajasahani in the Kannada 


1. EC. Vi Mg 33, 1179 A.D. 


23 EC, VI Kd. 34, 1148 A.D. 
3. Shamashastry, R. ArthaSastra, p. 154. 


inseriptions.* Sripurusha wrote a work on elephants called | 
Gajasastra. ‘He was considered to be an authority an matters 
relating to elephant warfare.” Another Ganga ruler Sivamara. IT: 
was a gtent scholar. His Gajashtaka in Kannada which is a work — 
of an indepth study into the method of elephant management, was’ 
considered to be a work | of high literary merit and great practical 


' 


value. 3 


Physical education continued to be closely connected with 
- military trained.’ Naturally there was ‘gloss connection between. 
physical Sducation and military training. KShatriyas gave their 
children military as well as_ state administrative education of? 
several royal. dynasties were established in Karnataka. The 
imperial dynasties had to fight among themselves for their souet. 
This made the children of the kings undergo military education.’ 
There were four divisions in military, viz., infantry, elephant 


regement, cavalry and chariot regiment. We come across detailed 


explanation about the programme in different chapters of the 


Arthaghastra of Kautilya. 


In ancient Karnataka there were troops of trained soldiers. 


called Lenkas. The. guild of such Lenkas was called a Guild of. 


1. SUT. IX, i 266, 1122 A.D. 

2. MAR, 1921, p. 20. 

3. EC. VITI Nr. 35, p. 133. 

4. Shama Sastry R. Op. City: Chapter XXXII, XXXIII, etc.. 
5. Karnataka Bharati, Vol. 10, Vol. 1. 


Lenkasasirvar. As Glrav states; "The soldiers after their military . 


training remained in their native places.. They joined the army of 


« 


z 


their respective kings at the time of battle. Such brave warriors 


were called Lénkag.*? 


Lenkas were faithful to their kings, and were proud of 
their nee An inscription from the village of Sangaméghwar in. 
Kalaghatagi taluka, records that Chattagounda of the Goude family 
called himself the Lenka of Jayaké¢hidéva.” Many Lenkas. 
sacrificed their ‘lives on the death of their masters during. the: 
Hoyasals nite We see such examples in the inscription of 1257 and 
1292 A.D.° 

An inscription dated 1045 A.D. from Modregére tells us about 
lenkas and their character. To speak truth, 6 recite the name of 
God, to give full entertainment and to protect those who have taken 


shelter under oneself — 


These were the innate qualities of Lenkas. 


te, Ibid. 
2. Ibid. 
3. EC. IV KV 9, 1257 A.D. and KP 10 1292 A.D. 


Ih SIL. IX (i) 101, 1045 A.D. 
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Kautilya suggested archery as one of the subjects of 


study.* On the same lines archery was one of the subjects of 
study in ancient Karnataka. Arjuna was praised for his bravery as 
an archery.” At the time of Swayamvara (the ceremony of self- 
choosing) of Draupadi. Drupada said "This is the splendid bow 
created in tne sacred fire. I promise to offer my daughter 
Draupadi to him, who can shoot an arrow at the fish by looking ae: 
its veneeiion in the water. At the top of the pole was fixed an 
artificial fish on a revolving disc. Pampa has described this scene 
very vividly. He has praised the valour of Arjuna at shooting the 
fish. Markmanship of Arjuna was appreciated. We come across 
many such examples in inscriptions. An inscription dated 1154 A.D, 


from Attimogge makes mention of a king named Vaijarasa who shot. 


an arrow in the eye of a flying eagle. Here is the description - 


"Vayijarasanam -mahimandaladélu 

Atanolavigalidadarppa -mampeluvade}{ _ Bédara—Bankiyam —badanadan~ 
tavanarggadarayanodehe —madiya—milte -billa.- birudankedapandateyon 
nde— kGlirfolu— nidiradambarantaradaladava " Haddinal&ndu kannuvam 
nodidaregge- danamigilechchanegal — yuva —jabumippam}f — Kannanbi 
birudanadantinnuntapadedyraya— henmadi— yolanbannisuvenenbuganu 


pemavannom-vaiyij arasanialupadrppajagadolu"> 


1. Sharma Sastry, R. Op. Cit, p. 6. 
Ze Puttappa, K.V. Pampa Bharata, p. 54. 


3. Ec: VI, TK, 61, 1154 A.D. 
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This is an evident proof of the acquisition of skills of 
archers of ancient Karnataka. An inscription dated 1142 A.D.. 
records that a man called Ayyana was renamed as Kariyay an 
because he had killed an elephant with one arrow. The king 
honoured him with Virapatta.* It is mentioned in the inscription. | 


that the warriors in those days were using bows and arrows in 


battles. 2 


‘ ; 
They were taught not only to use bows and arrows but also 


to ride elephants and horses. It seems that there were Spectal 
training genie: According to Kautilya's ArthasAstra the officer of 
chariots were well-versed in various skills of warfare. He was ari 
expert in shooting arrows, income jevelins, wearing armours, 
riding horses. He also supervised the training of the soldiers.” 
Harihara in his famous work Girija-Kalyana states that on the 
outskirts of. the city horses and elephants were tamed and ehaiied: 
in the horse riding field.” 


A school for horse-riding was established under the 


supervision of BoOmmadevi, the queen of Vishnuvardhana. Antapala 


1. EC. NG 94, 1142 A.D. 
2. Sharma Sastry, R: Op. Cit, p. 158. 


Chidanandamurthy, Op. Cit, p. 263. 
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Sahani was the head of the training centre there.! With this. 
example we can conclude that there were many such training centres 


for soldiers. . 


For the development of the body ancient physicians 
namely, Charaka and Sushruta, emphasised the importance of 
exercise, waiking and oil bath.” The art of taking oil-bath was in. 
practice from . the ancient days. The ruins of Harappa and 
Mohejodaro civilization provide many proofs of bathing houses. In_ 


those days people had given much importance to bath and 


ecaveteses” In the same way we come across many examples in the’ 
inscriptions from Karnataka which records ‘tie grants given to the 
people who uae running such bath houses. An inscription dated 
1158 A.D. from Talagtinda says, "The Barber who was cutting the 
nails of 20 brahmins of Talagunda agrahara was given 4 mattars of 


land as donation for the Same, 


1. William Coel, The Hoysala Vamsa, Bombay, 1950, pp. 253-54. 

2. Vandalen and Bennett A_ World History of Physical . 
Education, U.S.A., 1971, p. 23. 

3. Khan Eraj Ahmed, Op. Cit; p. 315 


4, EC, VII SK, 185, 1158 A.D. 


"SOmavaradalu 20 Menueye brahmanarugura Kalava navidana 


_ jivitange 4." 
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canes were also made for providing oil bath = and 
maintaining ' cleanliness. Barbers who were cutting nails, alse 
received grants: An inscription from HOdlenarasipura says that a4 
grant was given to provide oil bath to Brahmins. Thus we comé 


to know that there was fine arrangements for their bath. 


Swimming was also: thought to be a good exercise in the 
past. Women-‘were also experts in horse-riding, swimming, dancing 
etc.. Vijayamah&devi, queen of Bharata, wished to swim in the 
river Ganga when she was pregnant, she fulfilled her wish and ee 


her son was named Gangadatta after the Ganga.” 


Inscriptions also make references to grants made _ for 
building public parks for pleasure.” In an inscription dated 1077 
A.D., it is stated that Chattaldevi, constructed wells, tanks, 


temples and: Arave (garden) at Nagar.” 


Another inscription of 1121 A.D. says that Nenimayya 
arranged for the supply of water in a garden. This place was 


called Aravattige. 2 


1. EC. VIII (N) Hn. 4, 1392 A.D. 

2. Tipperudraswamy, Karnataka Sanskriti Sameekshe, Mysore, 
1968, p. 258. = 

3. SII. IX (i) 249, 1147 A.D. 

4, ECe VIII Nr. 35, 1077 A.D. 


5. STITT. XT (if) 196, 1121 A.D. 


Entertainment 


Dances were arranged for amusements gave enough of 
physical exercises to the dancers. A detailed discussion on this. 


aspect of dance is made in the previous chapters. 


Gymnasium 


Various games discussed above certainly required - 
playgrounds and halls. These games were played in well-arranged 
fields and gymnasium halls. Pampa called such places as Vyayama> 


-ranga. He has described it thus - 


"  Gattisi Sindhuradél Néla|Gottisi Chenbonna 
neleya choudaligegaldla... Kattisi Pariylgegalanala 


vattare bayamalli mdvige palavum paregal" 


Antu sameda vyayadma rangakke 
Gangeya Dratarashta Vidhura, Somadda 
Bahlisa Birisravadi Kulavraddharum 


Kunti Gandharigalum Verasu Bandu kullire. 


Arasiyarananugarum be 
adirumamh monegararamh pragita ninba 
gire chapaligegelol ku 


llirisidarodanéseya neradu pUrajam . sahitam 


1. Puttappa, K.V. Op. Cit, p. 65. 
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Kings, nobles, queens and citizens usually came to witness 
sports and games. This shows that the play-grounds of those days 


were well managed. 


Harihardeva in his Ragale states that citizens were 
standing on either side of the road to see their king Kaushika 
returning from horse riding.?” It is mentioned in the Manasdllasa 
that a particular play ground was used for the game of ball. In 
the same way in an inscription of Chalukya Bhuvanaikamalla a 


reference is made to horse-riding field.” 


In the Manasdllasa, there is a detailed description of the 
field where running races were held. There were races among 
horses, elephants and men.° There were different play~grounds for 


various games.in the past. 


4 


ty Halakatti, P.G. (Ed.) Hariharana Ragalégalu, Dharwad, 
1968, p. 63 : 


2. Shrigongekar, G.K., Op. Cit; pp. 229-239. 


3. Ibid, pp. 198-199. 
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SECTION II 


POPULAR EDUCATION 


It is in the fitness of things to say a few words about 
education of the common people at large. In keeping with the 
spirit of the age, agraharas and guilds helped in the spread of 
literacy and enlightenment ‘ Education was not the ~-sole 
‘responsibility of the state, as understood in modern times. In its 
own way, society provided education to different people according to 
their needs. There were different agencies engaged in imparting 


education to people. 


Temples: 


The connie; besides being a place of worship, slowly 
developed into a multi-purpose institution, catering to the cultural 
needs of the people. "The temple was one of the greatest 
institutions created by the Indian genius. It was the hub round 
which revolved the whole life of the village. The temple provided 
for the education of the scholar, amusement of the public, 
cultivation of art and aesthetic sense, and for the piety of the 
worshippers. _ The temple as can be gathered from the inscriptions 


was at once a great centre of various activities."! This is confirmed 


te EC: XXX p. 72, 1107 A.D. 
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by a Hoysala inscription dated 1268 A.D. which states that in the: 
temple there arrangements for reciting puranas and conducting 
vyakhyanas ‘bervices like pUradna (mythological books), Vyakhyana_ 
(discourse), feeding guests, were made. The aradhaka (Pujari) of 
the temple was sometimes also the “acharya (teacher), epic stories 
engraved on the walls of temples served the purpose of perennial 
open books and provided visual education to the people. The 
murals and carvings in temples described heroic deeds engrossing 
stories, and preserved some aspects of the folklore. In the temple 
the architects aad the sculptors exhibited their art, and the 


dévadasis (temple girl) exhibited their skill in dancing and music. 


“ 


The plranabhatta of ancient Karnataka at times, combined 
the duties of a teacher and reciter.7 In certain places, he was an 
archaka or priest as well, and received remuneration in the form of. 
land, house or cash. In rare cases, he combined all the tanekiods, 
of a priest, a teacher and a reciter.° It is interesting to know 
that in one case, even the people who came to listen , the purana 
narration on particular days received a certain amount of mabey: 


and also refreshments. * An inscription from Bélur states that it was. 


i EC> XII Tp 40, 1268 A.D. 

2 SII: XX 93, Vikramaditya VI (undated) 
3. Ibid., IX (i) 211, 1126 A.D. 

4 Tbid., XT (ii) 196. 


we 


compulsory to read puradna daily in the temples of Mandakésvara | 


i 1 
and the matha, for all the thirty days in month of sravana. 


” (August-September). 


The reader of the plranas played a dual role of a raconteur 


and a teacher, and’ provided a good example of a mass preacher to 


parents and. children. Even listening to his narration was 
considered meritorious, and provided education along with. 
entevtaiisent: “aul the puranas are in verse and lend themselves ; 
easily to be repeated in musical tones and gradually are learnt 


byheart. 


Another important means. of popular education was | 


,conducting religious discourses in public (dharmaprasangas).” 


Inscriptions reveal that kings, ministers and chieftains used to 
arrange such .activities, in which ebuies related to good deals, - 
values of life, charities and religious subjects were narrated. It : 
was at such a- religious discourse conducted in a brahmapuri at. 
Balligavejiesava dandanayaka, was inspired of the virtue of wabing: 


gifts to educational institutions and he consequently be made an. 


1. Ibid, XV 247. 


2.. EC, VIII SK 177, KL IV p. 7, 1204 A.D. 
| EI, XIX p. 228, 1179 A.D. 


endowment to the educational centre there, which immortalised hima: 
Arranging such dharmap rasangas was considered highly desirable. — 
The village chief Kadhipottame Séttikavve used to arrange such 
discourses how and then.” 

The Mandalikas of the Sindavadi division ‘arranged many : 
such dharmaprasangas. An inscription® Hebbeya Nayaka who built © 
several temples in Sirasangi was interested in such 
dharmaprasangas. In a dharmaprasanga he heard stories of the ; 


brave, who helped the people in distress and consequently he 


himself was the one who helped people in distress.” 


Even ‘coday in Karnataka (in north and_= south Kanara | 
districts) Dharma rasangas were popular with village’ folk, | 
Episodes from Rangyana and Mahabharata are chosen and three or 
four Sesune basticinate in the. role of the chief heroes of the 


a 


bygone days. The narration is in the form of dialogues. 
Public Polemics . 


{ — 
Sankara and Kumarila werit to all the important seats of 


learning ,in those days, in order to propagate their own views, after 


de EC. VII SK. 123. 
2. KI, IV. p. 7, 1204 A.D. 
3. EI.XIX p. 228, 1179 A.D. 


‘4. KIL Tp. 40, 1186 A.D. 


ow 
. 


defeating their opponents in public controversies. Such debates in: 
which Hiuen-Tsang himself defeated his opponents in Harsha's court A 
are described by him.? We find this practice being continued in. : 
aricient and ‘medieval Karnataka as well. 

Vadighanghala Bhatta, the preceptor of the Ganga king, 
Durviniba had won in many such disputations.” An inscription of. 
1049 A.D. refers to the qualifications of the Mahajanas, which. 
made them fit for the verbal contests in Vidvajjanasabha (assembly. 


of the learned). 2 


The K&vyamimarisa of Rajadekhara calls upon the king to 
hold assemblies of poets and learned men, to arrange for their tests 
and to distribute awards.* This practice continued into the period 
under review, and is confirmed by a story from Vaddaradhane. 
The brothers, Agnibhiiti and Vayubhuti who refused to be educated 
were sent by their mother, Kasyapi to her brother's place. He. 
gave them the uae education available in those times, and they 
returned to their native place as learned men. Their proficiency 
was tested by king Atibala, in the assembly of learned men: 


(Panditasabha).> YasaStilaka also refers to a committee of experts 


ety Das, S.K. Op. Cit, p. 395. 

2, MAR: 1924, pp. 23-24, 962, 63, A.D. 

3. SII. XI (i) 84, 1049 A.D. 

4, Kane, P.V. Op. Cit; II (4) p. 369. 

5. Narasimhachar Aes Vaddaradhane, pp. 3-4. 


ow 


(Acharya-parighad) which guided the king in such matters.1 It is 
told of Sdmadeva, the author of Yadastilaka, that like many 
intellectuals of his age, he spent a good deal of his energy be 
engaging in controversies with influential disputants, belonging to 
rival faiths. This was a common trait of the times, as can be seen 
from such peculiar but significant names as V&diraja, Vadisifha, 
Vadigharatta, Vadighanghal, Paravadimalla, Vadikolahala; etc., 
borne by intellectuals of the age. That this was a practice common: 
to all the scholars is evident from I-Tsiang's eloquent description .” 
Digambara Muni Kumudachandra of Karnataka, a great Jaina: 
scholar, went to the Court of the ChHalukya king Sindharaja, end: 
after a stiff and strenuous wordy combat was. trounced . by: 
Devachendiac sacl. An inscription of 1147 A.D. tells us about the: 
great scholar Vadiraja Suri, who in the assembly (sabheydl) er 
the gauntlet to contenders for fame, by transfixing on the ground. 


the Jayapatra, (certificate of victory), in the presence of the 


emperor Jayasimha 


1. Handiqui, K.K. Op. Cit, p. 90. 


2. Ibid; pp. 10-11. 
Be Majumdar, A.K., Chalukyas of Gujarat, Bombay, 1956, pp.311i-1: 


4. EC: VIII Nr 37. 
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Travel 


Travel was recognised to be of great education value, since 
early times. Medhatithi recommends to the Védic students even 
after marriage, to go abroad, for acquiring further proficiency in 


various branches of knowledge (gastra).* 


o 


It appears from the Kavyamimasa that ancient poets used to 
travel to foreign countries and islands and utilised their experience 


of those countries in writing their works.” 


Bilhana . after finishing his education left Kashmir and 
began the wandering life and finally landed in the court of 


Chalukya king Vikramaditya vie? 


Viragaiva Movement and Popular Education 


Narrating stories to illustrate religious, and philosophical, 
moral and social ideas was one of the most impressive educational 
methods, developed in India, as early as Buddhist times, or even 
earlier." This art received fresh impetus in the twelfth century. 
A.D. in Karnataka at the hands of the ViraSaiva saints. | 


‘ ra : ~~ 7 ’ 
Sivamayidevi and Elesa-Kétayya, both devotees of Siva, used to 


1s Majumdar, R.C. (Ed) The Age of Imperial Kanauja_ II, 
Bombay, 1964, p. 36. 

2. Das, S.K. Op.Cit, p. 405. 

3. Buhler,. Vikramankadéva Charita, p. 18. 


4. Das, S.K. Op. Cit, pp. 390-91. 


oo 
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¢ 


move from place to place, narrating the stories of the great. 


i 
éavates? Another devotee (SivaSarane) viradévamma who was well- 
; <n e 


: ie - 
versed in Vachanasastra, used to read out Vachanas to women three 


° 


times a day. She also used to recite the Vachanas before the king, 


and in temples, and was therefore, known as Uggadisuva Kanne : 


Viradevi or the Viradevi, Lady of Recitation.” 


At the social and religious gatherings teachers of popular — 


« 


education took advantage, and render their ideas in pravachana or. 


discourse, $ivagoshthi or. discussions on the Supreme, recitation of. 


puranas, like Sivadharniéttara, enactment of dramas and musicals 


and dancing based on religious subjects.° The audience at such 


gatherings consisted of devotees of diva, poets, orators, musicians, 


members of the royal family, merchants, and men and women of all 


? 


4 
ages. 


Some devotees who had adopted folk arts as their Kayaka. 
(occupation or manual. labour for realistng god) utilized them for 
. spreading the teachings of saints. , A certain lady called Devamma 


was an accomplished dancer, and through this art, she used to 


Ba Ibid. . 
— : 

2. Halakatti, P.G.Sivasharanara Charitregalu-II, Bijapur, 1951, 
p. 69. : = . 

Bs Halakatti, P.G. (Ed) Hariharana Ragalegalu, Dharwad, 


1968, p. 207-208. 
: Thid. 


+ 


me ¥ 1 
acquaint the masses with the life and teachings of the Saranas. 
Bahurtlpi Chaudayya used to wear different attires and enact scenes’ 

« 


from the life of’ such saints.” Some garanas moved from place to. 


place, house to house, singing and dancing to the accompaniment of 


the folk instruments like Kakkari, Kinnari, besides maddale, etc.. 


@ 


Through all these social agencies, the aim was to bring to. 
the door “of. the poor, the humble and the illiterate, the highest. 
products of the human mind and heart, rather than to enable him 


read, write scholarly works. Indeed culture, not literacy was the. 
highest aim of education in ancient India. The institutions of the. 
Puranakatte, dharmaprasangas, ascetic orders etc., contributed a 
good deal in imparting practical and spiritual mass education in. 
those times and helped the people to lead a good life. Sculpture,. 
painting, dance, drama, song, and music all were utilized. to 


proclaim the glory of God to and educate man of his duty towards 


his fellowmen. 


1. Halakatti, P.G.,Charitregalu, II p. 71. 
2, Ibid. 
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:) CHAPTER VIII 


CONCLUSIONS 


CONCLUSIONS 


The aim of education in ancient Karnataka as we 
understand from the study was an all round development of man... 
Education was not only for making the individually fit for the 
leading a good life in Society but also contributing to the- 
betterment of the life of others. The chief objectives of education. 


were three-fold: the acquisition of knowledge, inculcation of social 


duties and religious rites and above all the formation of character. 


Upanayana was considered as the most important ceremony 
in the life of a_ student. In the brahmanic system education 
Sanskrit eae ecnparseriy studied. Ghatikas F agraharas, 
brahmapuris were great centres of learning during this period. 
Vedas and $astra, and other ‘religious and Seculae subjects like 


history, geography, economics and politics were taught in these : 


.centers. 


At an early stage, Jaina, Buddhist systems of education 


were given in the language of the people. Jaina basadis and the 


Buddhist Viharas were the centres of education. Jaina Buddhist 
scriptures were taught re these centers besides secular subjects like. 
history, economics, etc.. The teacher of ancient days was a 
transpaent character and known for his scholarship. His sincerity 


of purpose dedication to his duty were the principal factors 


oo 


responisble for the success in his work. He was regarded as a. 
guide and leader of the society. The man who possessed such — 


qualities was naturally respected by all. 


The period of studentship was austere and education could 
be acquired anty through hard work. Hence only a_ select group | 
came to take up a life of dedication to study. The “Acharyas could 
take only the deseiving candidates, The academic life was as hard : 
to the- princes as it was to boys of ordinary families. Thus 


reducing the class differences to a minimum. 


In ancient ‘times largely the pupils lived in the houses and 
monasteries of their teachers. This had a _ salutory effect on 
students whd developed respect for their teachers and devotion to 
their studies.. The home of the preceptor served as an institution 
where the pupil lived after the Upanayana ceremony. The teacher — 
would in piace of the father, discharge the duties of a guardian 


also. 


The pupils in ancient Karnataka were required to obey the 
rules and regulations relating to celibacy (brahmacharya), study. 
habits and social behaviour. Food was to be simple. The pupils 
in those days were under regorous discipline but there was nothing. 


harsh or brutal about it. 


$39 


The artisan class, in Ladies to literacy, got practical 
teeing either ee home, or under a master carftsman. The 
architecture of the time bears witness to the mentionlous care taken 
to train architects and sculptors. That some members of the fourth 
caste (sudra) could read, write, administer and fight showed that 


the exigencies of the time pushed up some in the social ladder. 


Women's education received its due attention. A number of 
women scholars flourished in ancient Karnataka. Care was taken to 
encourage physical, culture so that society consisted of people with. 
robust health. It was only such a healthy society which could. 
achieve great things in life. The numerous memorial stones that 

part 


are strewn in different j of Karnataka, which have a heroid story to 


tell, bear listening the heroes of ancient Karnataka. 


The literary output of ancient Karnataka bears evidence to 
the atemininente made by the people of the region. Peniles,. 
sculptures and paintings, unmistakingly reveal the high water mark: 
that the people had attained in these fields. The proficiency that 
the people had gained in fine arts like music and dance are also 


revealed in the sculptures and literary works of the age. 


The pattern continued down the centuries irrespective of. 
dynastic changes that ruled the land and thus making way to the 


development of certain traditions. The system of education was: 


neither state éeneisiica nor state directed although it was 
generously patronised by kings, wenvenens merchants and other 
philanthropists making endowment for education was always - 
eenetdated highly meritorious. Religious establishments and leaders 
of all denominations played an important part in intellectual, 
moral, and peLiGouS education: Technical education was mostly | 
imparted in the pied of craftsmen and their well organized guilds 
- safeguarded the prestige -and efficiency of the pespective®: 


professions 


What is ew called technical or vocational training was a : 
more a private affair, the father brought up his children in his — 
calling, and learning went side by side with doing. In Karnataka 
during the easly days many temples, palaces, forts and other 
structures, both private and public were built. The construction 
activity of these monuments must have given ample scope for the 
descovery of fresh talents besides the application of known 
abilities. Judging from the monuments that have survived one may 
well conclude ‘that at no time there was a dearth of artisans who 
were also great artists. The beauty and accuracy which mark the 
engraving of Haut inscriptions on stone and copper plates attest: to 
the high degree of literacy “and skill of the engravers, while the 
literary merit of many of the inscriptions as well as the volume of 


literature produced at different periods show that the cultivation of 


the popular speech of each locality and its employment in- 


administration and education was by no means neglected. 


With reference to Agokan edict spread over different parts 
of India, V.A. Smith observed that "This. implied that a knowledge | 
of reading and writing was widely diffused and that many people 
must have besa able to read the documents."* Whereas in ancient | 
Karnataka thousands and thousands of inscriptions are found in. 
different parts of the land even in remote villages, inscribed in ‘the. 
language of - the people. Most of these refer to dealings and: 
eeansactions “of grants of which the common people were well aware. 
Hence it can be said that the literacy in ancient Karnataka was” 
vast indeed. This literacy was largely due to the diffusion of 
learning undertaken by different sects, to propagate their religion 
: tenets. To learn, ‘to teach. and to provide for education were ‘J 
considered sacred, and the scholars of the time were imbued with: 
this epirita.- Further, it was. this educational activity that was. 
indeed the basis of the intellectual and moral culture of the land, 
as also of its progress. 


“4 


1: Smith,.V.A. Asoka,” Oxford, 1969, p. 138. 
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